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ABSTRACT • 

This report provides an in-depth profile of the 
students enrolled in the 57 comiunity colleges and technical 
institutes of the North Carolina Community College System during the 
spring of 1979. After an introductory section identifying *ey issues 
and describing the reseafch problem and objectives, the study 
methodology is described. Next, student profiles based on a statewide 
sample of lore than 16,000 students are presented for the community 
college students in. general and for . curriculum and continuing 
education students. CThese profiles Cover demographic, socioeconomic," 
academic, and attend^^e characteristics, and, in . addition, provide 
information on spared Of. influence .and information, students' value 
orientation toward education, education and employment plans, and 
feelings about the s'tandard use'of community college as the 
designation 'for all institutions in the .system. Next, demographic and 
socioeconomic comparisons are made between curriculum and continuing 
education students and North Carolina's projected ,19 79 adul t t 
population. The subseguent sections examine profile changes in the 
curriculum and continuing education student populations over -the last 
ten years. After enrollment and population changes are .compared, the 
report presents a sumiary analysis of the findings. Appendices 
provide the survey instrument and other information related to the 

study methodology .and results. (AIC) 
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PREFACE 



Since its establishment in 1963, the institutions of the 
North Carolina Community College System have steadily 1 in- 
creased in number and services offered to the adult popula- 
tion of North Carolina, Leaders of these community-based, 
public postsecondary educational institutions have responded 
ifith alacrity to the 1 . varied demands from their communities 
for training, education, and community services. a At the same 
time, the State Board Of Education and its Department, of Com- 
munity Colleges have experienced complex demands 'fox* manage- 
ment and support services from the educational leaders of 
these institutions, their tr ustees , * en d the North Carolina 
General Assembly. 

' To determine the feasibility of suggested changes in pol- 

icies programs and educational practices, based on informa- 
tion about the students being served by the institutions and 
in what ways, the Department of Community Colleges has sup- 
ported continuing studies of the characteristics'^ these-stu- 
dents. Gerald M. Bolick surveyed the credit studen ts.enrolled 
in the System in* 1968. Curtis Phillips surveyed the ooncredit 
students enrolled in the System in 1969. Five years later, 
the State Board of Education contracted with the Department 
of Adult and Community College Education at North Carolina 
StateCun ivex^ ity. to survey and profile both credit and non- 
credit \studen ts enrolled in the System in 1974. Ronald 
Shearoq was Project Director, assisted by Robert Ttemplin, and 
David Dan iel . . 1 
\ 

Between 1974 and 1979 the enrollments in North Caro- 
lina's public community college* and technical institutes in- 
creased dramatically, the characteristics of the students 
changed, and information based on 1974 data was nc/ longer ade- 
quate to serve as a base for decisions about program offerings 
and accountability. Accordingly, the State Board of Education 
again contracted with the Department of Adult and Community 
College Education to expand. and update the aforementioned pro- 
file of student characteristics. 

This report provides a current and accurate description 
of the students enrolled in the' 57 community colleges and 
technical institutes of the North Carolina Community College 
System during The spring quarter of 19.79. (The survey date 
* 'were collected before the name technical college" was in use, 
and before the establishment of the fifty-eighth institution J 
In-depth student profiles based on a statewide sample of more 

t 
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than 16,000 students representing each of the 57 institutions 
'were developedvlor curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dents in terms of thejr demographic, v soc ioeconomic , .academic , 
1 and attendance characteristics; sources that most influenced 
their decisions to atteirtjj; sources of first information about 
the,prtfgram in which the^ enrolled; Vie ir value orientations 
toward .ec^ucat ion ; 4nst itjut ional characrteristics that most in- 
fluence d "their enrolling; tbeir evaluation qf the' support 
services offered by the institutions and the importance of 
those services; and their opinions of and feelings about the 
use of a standard name for all of the institutions. Changes 
in' student characteristics over tbe past 10 years were deter* 
mined and compar isons- were made between the characteristics - 
of the study respondents and North Carolina's adult popula- 
tion as projected for 1979. 

The study findings are being disseminated in a number* of 
— forms: this comprehensive techn ical 'report , a concise sum- 
mary of the research findings, and a slide-tape presentat ion . , 
Further, e.ach*of the 57 institutions has^received a printout 
of the datla collected from those of its students wht> were 
represented in the study sample. 

The report and accompanying materials have been, prepared 
for the State Board of Education, the Department *of Community 
Colleges, and the individual community colleges, technical 
colleges, and technical institutes in the North Carolina Com- 
munity College System. The author* believe that the datm in 
this report and their interpretations will be, of use to the 
educational leaders and policymakers of the North Carolirfa 
Community College System as they make decisions on new pro- 
* grams, program revisions, policy, apd accountability efforts. 



North Carolina State University 
^ftVleigh, North Carolina 
November, 1980 * 
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CHAPTER l / 



INTRODUCTION 



Over tlje past two decades, the comprehensive community 
college has become an integral part of the fabric of American 
postsecondary education. Enrollments in these two-year insti- 
tutions have more than d^bled since 1970. Characterized as 
"teaching institutions/' Community colleges offer locally s 
based programs designed to meet the unique needs of their re- 
spective communities. The hallmark of these institutions is 
low-cost programs, a comprehensive approach to educational 
programming, and an open-door admission policy. And, at the 
heart of th is* nat ionw ide community college movement is a Com- 
mitment to an egalitarian philosophy. y 

Because of their deep belief in this egalitarian philos- 
ophy the political, in dustr ial ^ bus iness , civic, governmental, 
and educational leaders of North Carolina have in it iate d -and 
are committed to the development of a comprehensive system of 
public two-year postsecondary educational inst it ut iona w ith in 
the State, The major thrust of these institutions .is to, pro- « 
wide access to education beyond high school for all adult 
North Carolinians. North' Ca/ol ina has made significant prog- 
ress in tha> direction . During the past 17 years, 57 commu- 
nity-colleges, technical colleges, and technical institutes 
have been established throughout the State and all of them 
now have at least the beginnings of permanent campuses (Ex- 
cellence In Education, n.d.). Reflecting the national trend, 
enrollments in the North Carolina Community College S^ptem 
'proliferated from 52,870 students In 1963-64 to 539,373 in 
1977-78 (1976-1978 Biennial Report, 1978). To serve these 
students, many educational programs have been added, modified, 
or deleted (North Carolina Community College Report, 1970; 
1976-1978 Educational Guide, 1977). 

.Across the nation, and especially in North Carolinj, ac- 
cess to postsecondary educational opportunities now appears 
to be a reality (Templin et al . , 1977). As Cohen and Lom- 
bard! (1979, p. 2) concluded: "Access for everyone who wants 
to learn has been achieved. However, the progression in mak- 
ing educational opportunities available to all thgse adults 
who desire it has not gone without challenge. Cohen and Lom- 
bard! (1979, p. 27) suggested that, although much has been 
accomplished, "the challenge of teaching then all and of lim* 
iting institutional claims and growth remains open." 

The decade of the 19*0s will likely bring about a dif- 
ferent set of issues and choices f or ^pol icymakers , chief 
a<teinistrators f and faculty members of these public two-year 
postsecondary institutions. With a comprehensive delivery 
system firmly established, community college leaders now are 

f 
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being called upon to examine quest lopt concerning instltu- 
tional growth an d matuxat ion , \ *\ 

The Coialssion on Goals for the North Carolina Community 
College System (1977) recently called for the achievement of 
^ ezceLIence in programs daring the next two decades. However, 
North Carolina is by no me*ans alone in its call for excellence 
in educational offerings. A number of national commissions 
and authorities -have sdggested that increased attention be 
be given the adult learning process <how adults learn) and to 
program quality, especially in view of the changing character- 
istics of students now enrolling in these institutions. 

These students have been variously described as the "new* 
student, the "nonrtraditional" student, or the "dsve lopment at 
learner ." x They are homemakers,. middle-aged adults attending 
classes full time, Adults with ongoing careers and attending 
^tifrasses part time, recent high school graduates unprepared 
for postsecon dary education, and older adults. * In Accent on 
. Learning , Patricia Crosfi, (1977)_ suggested that it is time to 
go beyOnd education for all — toward education for each.* 

I-s the decade of^ the 1980s to be the decade of matura- . 
tion in which these comprehensive inst ltutions. attain even 
higher levels of excellence? Will leaders of these institu- 
tions meet the challenge of^change by enacting new policies; , 
designing new , high quality educational programs; and devel- 
oping innovative educational practices? Although it is not 
^possible to know in advance wh^ch directions these institu- 
tions will take in the 1980s, a more accurate prediction can 
be made by examining some of the key issues tbat community 
college leaders and policymakers are currently facing and 
likely will face in the years ahead, 

S " Some Key Issues ' 

During the decade of the 1980s, community college lead- 
ers are likely to encounter numerous issues that may impact 
upon their inst itut ion sS^ro grams and services. However, at 
the center of these concerns is a cluster of four, interre- 
lated, key issues that focus on (1) the nature of the "new" 



Discussion of changing student characteristics and a 
concern for quality services has been widespread. Authori- 
ties who have dealt with these subjects include* Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, The Open Door (New York: 
MoC raw-Hill , 1970) K. Patricia Cross , Beyond the Open Door 
(Washington, D.C.- Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1971); Terry O'Banion , 
Teachers for Tomorrow (Tqcson* University of Arizona Press,* 
1972) ; Florence B. Brawer, "The Thirteenth Year," Change , 
February, 1973") ; 32a-32d; J. Conrad Glass, Jr., and Rich axd^/ 
F. Harshberger, 'The Full-Time Middle-Aged Adult Student in 
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adult student, (2) the community college curriculum, (3) ac- 
cess to educational opportunity (socioeconomic, academic, - 
psychological, and geographic), and (4) the ^individual in- 
stitution's responsibility in providing^for and market ing 
educational opportunities designed fcrf its service area. 

The "New" Adult Student 

One of the major issues facing community college leaders 
in the 1980s will focus <&n the learners themselves; i.e., 
"Who are the students that will be served by these institu- 
tions in the 1980s?" and "How will the changing nature of 
community college clientele affect future administrative and 
instructional proaesses?" 

Forecasts suggest that the traditional college-age popu- 
lation will continue to decline during the next decade, with 
a concomitant increase in older adult enrollments, as the 
"graying'of higher education" tatfes place (O'Keefe, 1977; 
McNamara, 1980). Studies of students enrolling in the two- 
year institutions have documented the fact that these "new" 
students are older than the ''traditional" college-age group, 
that, for the most part, they enroll on a part-time bas-is 
while holding a full-time job (Shearon et al., 1976). 

9 

Authorities in the tfield of adult education and develop- 
mental psychology suggest that these mature adults, who now 
make up the majority of community coHege students, have 
characteristics that set them apart from the 18 to 22-year- 
old college studen.ts. To design programs and support services 
that meet the unique needs of this emergent clientele, commu- 
nity college administrators and faculty may need to work 
under a different set ^ assumptions about adult learners and 
the teaching/learning process as it pertains to them. 

Knowles (1978) posited four basic assumptions about the 
characteristics of mature adults as learners which distinguish 
them from younger students. First, older adult students, 
typically, have a more independent self-concept than the 
younger, students . Second, older students have accumulated^ 
more life experiences than have younger students.. Third, 



Higher Education," Journal of H^frer Education . 45 (1974) , 
241-218- K Patricia Cross, Placing Non-Traditional Programs 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1974); John,;E. Roueche and 
Jerry J Snow, Overcomin g Learning Problems (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1977); K. Patricia Cross, Accent on team- 
ing (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1977); Alexander W. 
Aatin Four . Cr it ical Years (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
1978); E J. Boone, R. W. Shearon, and K, B. White (eds.), 
Serving Personal and Community Weeds Through Adult Education 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1980). 
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these older adult* students have a readiness to learn that is 
based upon a desire to undertake learning projects that help 
them face developmental tasks encountered as they move through 
the life cycle and enact changing social roles, whereas de- 0 
velopmental tasks faced by young aflyj^ are' primarily the re- 
sult of physiological and mental change. FoUrtti, older adUlt 
students undertake learning activities to gain information 
and skills which can be— applied immediately to solving prob- 
lems encountered in dally living. Conversely, the younger 
group tends to be' more interested in learning subject matter 
.and to approach learning activities from a framework of post- 
poned application. 

if the current trend of older -sVutfertt enrollments con- 
tinues, then administrators and faculty members will find it 
necessary %b build such a developmental orientation into their 
programming: As, Gleazer (1978, p. IB) indicated, 

. . . the community college needs, to change to match * 
reality. In^reality, we deal with the seven develop- 
t mental stages — not just the first in the adult life. 
And as we look ahead, t-here is every reason to believe 
that the numbers of people in the later developmental 
stages will increase. Planning should be based on that 
picture of the future. 

Commun it y college leaders may need to design programs 
and support services that reflect the developmental needs of 
these mature , aduljt clients. Change may be necessary through- 
out these inst itut ions--f rom the selection and preparation of 
faculty to the modification of instructional mo^es, to the 
scheduling of classes. The whole concept of student services 
may need to be reoriented to the more mature, adult learner 
who has a family, job, and civic responsibilities Indeed 
(Gleazer , 1978, p. 16) , 

. . . e ducat ion, must be concurrent if it is to relate 
to -*he learning needs generated by the tasks of each 
developmental stage. Onljf recently has education been 
envisioned as taking place at the same time as work or 
recreation. More and more, studentship is concurrent 
with the maintenance of work and citizenship roles and 
family responsibilities. 

During the past decade, these institutions have, encour- 
aged many mature adult learners to enroll in various programs. 

'The central question is when and how policymakers, adminis- 
trators, and faculty are going to face up to the* fact that 
the majority of their students will require the developmerit 

jat a neir set of assumptions and technologies for working with 
the more mature, adult learner. 



The Curriculum, 

*> ta 

Another issue^that will confront coMuntty college lead- 
ers ln^the 1980s centers around the comprehensive nature of 
the programs offered by their institutions. "Should these 
Institutions continue to try to maintain comprehensive pro- 
grams and support services, or should a more specialized pro- 
gram and service emphasis be developed?" 

During the initial stages Of the- community college move- 
ment in this mmtion, these institutions tended to enroll a 
majority of their full-time students in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum However, with a commitment to "comprehens iveness , M 
during.the 1960s the institutions undertook special efforts 
designed to increase enrollments in the more occupation- ^ 
oriented programs. These efforts have been so successful In 
encouraging enrollments in occupation-oriented programs aver 
the past two decades that a new direction appeals to Jiave 
emerged for the community college. Ae Lombard^ (1978, p. 1) 
wrote: "From 41 predominantly baccalaureate-oriented insti- 
tution, the community college has become an occupational 
or iented-ipst itution ." 

v * 

Over the past decade there has been an even more ndt ice- 
able sh4ft to such an occupational orientation, along with 
emphasis upon conpensatory and community education programs. 
Indeed, it appears (Cohen and Lombard!, 1979, p. 25) that 
the college-transfer function "was a marked casualty in the 
1970s." According to Lombard! (1979), the evidence is strong 

" that transferee ducat ion is no longer the principal function 
of community colleges. ^j^L * * 

While these enrollment, shifts reflect a v*tal educational 
need the new occupational orientation poses - several serious 
queftions^to community college leaders who are concerned 
about retaining the comprehensiveness of their institutions 
First ''Should a balance be maintained betweep curricular of- 
ferings, or is the era of a-truly comprehensive institution ^ 
nearly over?" ^Second, "Is it still feasible to try to be all 

* things to Itl people, or should these institutions become 
more un idimens ional and single-purposed?" And, third "Are 
the.se institutions destined to become what Cohen and Lombard! 
(1979, p. ?7) referred to as 'locally bas$d career and com- » 
pensatory education centers'?" ' 4 

* r 

In light of pressing soc ial , ajrd econom ic realities, 
these and similar questions ausMe- *aced by community col- 
lege leaders in the 1980s. The resolution of this dilemma 
may bring about a new conofitment or a redefinition of the 
"comprehensiveness" of the community college. However ttiAs 
* issue is dealt with, it will have* tremendous impact • upon the 
community college movement throughout the 1980s— an^^eyond. 
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Access to Educational Opportunities 

Another issue facing comprehensive"^ community colleges in 
the years ahead relates to their egalitarian philosophy and 
the degree -to which these institutions will be able to pro- 
vide eqijal educational opportunities. "Will these institu- 
tions be capable of providing equal educational opportunity 
* to *H wno ar ® eligible to attend, or is tjiis notion what 
Cohen (1977) called simply 'a soq^l equalization fantasy'?" 
At the heart of this issue is concern for educational acces- 
sibility in terms of socioeconomic, academic, psychological^ 
and geographic factors. 

Socioeconomic factors associated with educational acces- 
sibility have long been of interest to social scientists, and 
during the 1970sUf£ community college movement came unde'r 
attack becausf^tfj its alleged relationship to the American 
class strj^etTure , z Numerous critics attacked the community 
colleges, alleging that these institutions were perpetuating 
the existing class structure by utilizing a social class- 
ba-sed track irff> system in which students of high-status back- 
grounds weae being encouraged to enroll 'in high-status pro- 
grams and vice versa. Thus, adult learners were being ^ 
channeled into the same relative positions as in the social 
structure from whence they came (Karabel, 1974; Zwerling and 
Park, 1974). Research findings in this area are inconclusive 
but the evidence suggests that a relationship does exist be- 
tween adult learners' socioeconomic status and curriculum 
.track placement, 3 an implication that raises serious ques- 
• t ions about community colleges' ef f orts^ to \ ive up to their 
egalitarian philosophy. It has been suggested that one indi- 
cator of a societal movement having reached a certain level 
of maturity is when a s ign if icant number of critical thinkers 
begin to question the basic tenets of the particular move- 
ment (Vaughan, 1979). If this is the case, perhaps it is 
time that^ commun ity college leaders begin to examine these 
criticisms from a positive viewpoint so that the true rela- ' 
tionship between the community college and existing social 
processes will be completely understood. 

Coupled with this issue is concern for academic accessi- 
bility. \ Selective program requirements may indicate adm is- 
siofts pol icies that deny an adult learner the chance to com- 
plete a desired program of stud|ubecause he/she lacks certain 
attractffcve academic characteristics. Under such selective 
policies, many' of these adults who are capable of completing 



2 Robert G. Templin, Jr., and Ronald W. Shearon, "Channel- 
ing'Students Into Curricula: An Examination of Tracking in the 
Community College," Quest ion ing the Comiyn ity College : N ew Di - 
rect lops for Comnunlt^ Colleges , ed. George .Vaughan ( in 
preparat ion) . f v 



3 Ibid. 
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the program may be rejected, Although other applicants for 
admission may have more impressive credentials, high school 
grade-point averages and standardized test scores may not be 
valid indicators of potential success for the highly moti- 
vated adult, 4 This is particularly true in technical pro- 
grams where "reverse transfer" students of higher socioeco- 
nomic origins are competing wi<h those who may not have out- 
standing academic credent ials--yet , are capable of completing 
.the programs, Such policies make program admission very dif- 
ficult for adult leathers who might \iew the community 
college as their onLy hope for social mobility, 

Psychological accessibility is another concern to be # 
faced by community college leaders in the years ahead, For 
those individuals who need educational activity, yet lack the 
necessary affective characteristics for enrollment, institu- 
tions might consider {tes ign ing "market in g efforts that make 
programs relevant and meaningful for them, Additional ef- 
forts 'might be necessary to attract those individuals who may 
have an e ducat ional * nee d but whose prior educational experi- 
ences have resulted in unfavorable attitudes toward learning, 
It also may become necessary to concentrate more on making 
programs attractive to those students who consider the commu- 
nity college a poor substitute for some other forms of post- 
secondary education. Through consumer ana^sis and differen- 
tiated marketing techniques, psychological access barriers 
can be broken, thus allowing previously inaccessible publics^ 
to become relevant target groups for programm^^f forts , 

With rising energy costs and associated transportation 
-curtailment, geog/aphic accessibility will become a critica-1 
concern to vfce faZed by community college leaders. Institu- 
tions may firTo^Tt necessary to "take the education-to the 
people," or at least to find new techniques for making educa-^ 
t ional 'programs available to all adults who desire, to con- 
tinue their education. Many new and innovative technological 
delivery systems already have been developed that utilize 
television, newspapers, and the telephone (Luskin andZige- 
rell; 1978; Stewart and Duffy, 1979; Colburn, 1980). ^udahts 
who no longer- can afford to travel to the main campus«|t- 
tend classes will benef'it most from the use \>f such te^^- 
logical innovations, 

The foregoing emphasizes the importance Wf offering pro- 
grams in "non-traditional" educational setting such as „ 
satellite centers, the work place, and other off-campus sites. 
Geographic accessibility will become a^ greater factor in the 
equal educational opportunity issue in the coming years, as 
failure_»to provide an increasing number of these non- 
traditfSnal delivery modes will exclude first those ,whe might 
benefit most from the opportunity. 



*Ibid, 
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Therefore , it seems imperat ive that these four interre- 
lated accessibility f ac tors--socioec,onom ic , academic, psycho- 
logical, and geographic — be examined carefully if the insti- 
tutions are to provide the" equality of educational opportunity 
which lies at the core of the egalitarian philosophy. Such 
an examination is essential if community colleges are to move 
forthnghtly .into the decade of the 1980s. 



the Institutions* Responsibility in 
Educational Marketing 

A critical issue facing community college leaders in the 
1980s focuses on the 'Concept of "educational marketing/' Spe- 
cifically, To what degree should these institutions actively 
engage in a marketing approach to educational management?'* 
Within the past decade there has been growing emphasis within 
the community colleges, and higher education in general, o) 
the utilization of selected t^ol^and techniques, first de- 
veloped by profit-oriented organizations, to manage educa- 
tional services or "j^ro ducts/' 

Many writers argue that adopting a marketing approach to 
educational management is essent ial , f or institutional sur- 
vival because of the high level of competition that now ex- 
ists among all post secon dary educational institutions, This 
N competition has ^created a "buyer's market" and, in its wake, 
atfl of these institutions are scrambling to secure their pro- 
portional share of that market. Advocates of the educational 
marketing approach emphasize the need to adopt a consumer 
-orientation in which the educational product is examined in 
terms of its retail dimensions: quality, variety, location, 
and time (Comfort, 1978), 

The important question is whether community college lead- 
ers want to become involved in such a marketing approach, al- 
though it can be argued that, in their efforts to attract non- 
traditional adult students, community college educators have 
long been usingiAany of the same methods and techniques of 
marketing usjed Wy profit-making agencies, 

j , A 

The notion of a designated marketing management approach 
by post se con dary educational institutions seems to be counter 
to the current altitudes of many community college administra- 
tors; in factymapy consider it unethical. In his book, 
Marketing for Nonprofit Organizations . Kotler (1975) identi- 
fied three reasons why use of the marketing approach in non- 
profit organizations often is considered unethical. First is 
the common beMef that a comprehensive .market ing plan -adds 
unnecessarily to the cost of in<t itutiopal operations. In an 
era of tigtit budgets and financial accountability, such costs 
may be viewed aawastefal. Second, it is argued that market- 
ing research activity is used to pry into the private lives 
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of those, who* i lve within the "inst ltut ion f s service area, 
"third, marketing typically is considered to be a mechanism 
through which the target population can be» man lpulate d. 9 
Clearly, these ethical issues must be dealt with before coaunu- 
nity colleges can successfully implement a marketing manage- 
ment approach. 

Community college leaders also must justify undertaking 
such a purposeful marketing approach. It may be argued that • 
such efforts will develop a greater public awareness and^pro- 
vide greater consumer satisfaction, since the emphases 'is on 
the precises ident if icat ion of the needs of specific target 
groups. The^ market ing approach descr ibe d here in utilizes 
data-based Information for 'dec is ion -ma kin g ; through its Use 
institutions may be able to operate with greater efficiency 

\ Vavrek (1975) traintained that the functions and proc- 
esses in a marketing management model can help institutions 
become even more service-oriented and in the -people busi- 
ness." As a result of continuing inflation, increased com- 
petition for enrollments, and the expansion of financial aid 
programs, the student is becoming a powerful consumer of edu- 
cational programs. Community college leaders may be faced 
with the prospect of implementing an educational management 
model which provides programs that effectively meet the con- 
stantly changing nee^ds of relevant target groups. 

Whether or not they arp. aware of it, most community 
colleges already'are using many sound marketing strategies 
in their daily operations. As ke in/ (1979, P. 10) wrote* 

\ 

We already know about marketing; allwe really need 
to do is apply our good sense to some basic princi- 
ples and work the territory, just as we always have. 
There is no magic to marketing 

Apparently, the critical issue is not whether to market or 
not to market, but how purposefully marketing principles are 
to be applied* * 

Although, there are other issues to be faced by admin- 
istrators and policymakers of two-year, postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions, the four identified above may be of 
critical importance in the ^coming decade ; i.e., (1) "How will 
these institutions respond *to the changing nature of the com- 
munity college student?" (2) "Can these institutions continue 
to be all things to all people?" (3) "WlU these institutions 
remain committed to their egalitarian philosophy?" and (4) 
"Will events in the 1980s 1 create a need for a purposive mar- 
keting approach to community college management?" 
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To make sound >olicy decisions that will speak to these 
critical issues and guide the community college thorough the 
1980s, community college leaders will need to develop and 
maintain a current an d Accurate information base on the na- 

• tare of these institutions/ and particularly on the clientele 
enrolling there ifl. Perhaps even, more important is the chal- 

• ledge to make the necessary changes, in policies, programs, 
and educational practices based on information about who is 

m being served by these institutions and m'what ways. 

f 

The Problem 

'with the major goals of excellence in educational pro- 
grams and comprehensive learning opportunities, the renewed 
emphasis on accountability, and the diverse and*"changing 

• adult student population, there is a greater need than ever 
before to assess student characteristics on a regular and 
continuing basis 

Detailed knowledge of the demographic, socioeconomic, 
academic, and attendance characteristics of its enrollees is 
of utmost importance to the >'orth Carolina Community College 

§^ System. as it strives to provide excellence in programs and 
confprehens ive learning opportunities for the State's adult 
Vopuiation In ongoing efforts to generate this essential 
m format ion , ->three major studies of NCCCS students have been 
conducted in the past decade. In 1968 , Bolick (1969) devel- 
oped a socioeconomic profile of ljr,184 credit students en- 
rolled in 42 institutions PhillipsJ. (1970) 1969 study pro- 
vided data on 9,543 noncredit or *cont inuing eddcation adult 
learners Shearon , Tempi in, and Daniel (1976) colflectdd and 
analyzed information from 10,074 credit an d ( noncre d it stu- 
dents during tKe spring of 1974 The findings of the'se three 

^ studies provided ample evidence of considerable diversity 
among the, students enrolled in the NCCCS and that student 
characteristics change over time. The major purpose of the 
pre-^nt study was to help facilitate thie updating of infor- 
mation about NCCCS enrollees through a systematic gathering, 
and analysis of. data on the 1 979 .enrol lees in the NCCCS. 



Object ives 

The spec if ldyotject ives of this study wer-e to* 

I. Develop *dist mguisn* ing profiles of currently en- 
roll^ij adult* learners in terms of progran. avea in which* 
enrolled (curr icul urn or continuing educatiojj) and selected 
demographic^ socioeconomic, academic, and attendance charac- 
teristics 
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2. f Develop subprofiles of currently enrolled adult 
learners in terns of program in which enrolled (college- 
transfer, general education, special credit, technical, vo- 
cational, academe extension, fundamental education, or oc- 
cupational extension) and selected demographic, socioeconomic 
academic, and attendance character ist ics . 

3. Determine curriculum and contmaing education stu- 
dents* value orientation toward education and the institu- 
tional characteristics that influenced them to attend. . , 

4. Determine recruitment strategies that were the 
source of greatest influence in curriculum and continuing 
education students' decisions to attend and were the sources 
of first information regarding tbe program in which they en- 
rolled. 

5 Provide demographic *an<j socioeconomic profiles of 
North Carolina's projected 1979 a'dult population (18 years of 
age or older)^to serve as a basis, for comparison 
1979 curriculum And continuing 



e ducat ion student 



with the 
populat i on 



6 Replicate and update^ data from the 1966, 1969, and 
1974 studies of curriculum and continuing education students 
enrolled in the NCCCS for the purpose of detecting changes in 
student profile- 



7. Determine curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dents' evaluation of support services offered by the institu- 
tions and which of these services are the most important to 
the students 



8. Determine curriculum and continuing edlc|t*ion stu- 
dents' .opinions of what standard name should.be used for all 
NCCCS institutions and their feelings regarding the^use-of a 
standard name . 

9. Analyze and summarize relationships between educa- 
tional program area in which enrolled and selected demo- 
graphic, socioeconomic, academic, and attendance character- 
istics of students enrolled in 1979. 



Research Questions 

Research questions formulated to guide the collection of 
data and the- development of descriptive profiles of adult 
learners enrolled* m the NCCCS, 1979, were the following. 

*# 

1. Who are the .students being served by the NCCCS in 
terms of program area in which enrolled (curriculum or con- 
tin u ing ed ucat ion) ; selected demographic, socioeconomic, 
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academic, and attendance characteristics; and institutional' 
characteristics that influence crthem to attend 

2. Which students are* enrolling in what educational 
programs 0 4 

3. What is the proportion of students enrolled in the 
NCCCS as Compared to the proportion of the State's projected 
1979 adult population who are eligible to enrdll, in terms 
of selected demographic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

4 . What adult population group(s) is/are* not being 
served by the 5CCCS in tents of selected demographio and 
soc loeconom ic* character ist ics? ' 

* 

.5. What changes have occurred in the profiles of NCCCS 
students during the past 5 and 10 yeajs, respectively 0 

6. ihich studenrs in wha.t educational program areas 
would least likely continue their education were it not for 
the existence of these institutions, in terms of selected 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

7.. Which students in what educational program areas 
would be least likely to attend one of tKese institutions as 
the distance traveled to class increases 0 

8. Which students in what educational program areas 
would be least likely to attend oQe of these institutions as 
their first Qhoice over other forms of postsecondary educa- 
tion 0 

9. What fonts of Recruitment strategies influenced stu- 
dents in different t^ducat ie^al program areas to attend these 
institutions a&d served as the first source of information 
about the program in which they enrol led? 

10. Which curriculum students in wfcat programs are re-, 
ceiving financial mid and what are tfre sources and amoants of 
that aid in terms of selected demographic and socioeconomic 
character ist ics? * 

II Which students in what educational program areas are 
em£l£|4»d and to what' extent? 

i 

12. ' Wbiih students in what educational program areas 
plan to work toward a four-year college degree? 

13. Which students in what educational program areas 
plan to work in North Carolina following the completion of 
their educational programs? 

S 
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14. What are the students' value orientations toward ed- 
ucation as related to educational program area and selected 
demo graph ic an d soc ioeconomic character ist ics? 

15. " What institutional characteristics most influenced 
students to attend these institutions as related to educfcc 

t lonal program area ajid selected demographic and socioeconomic 
characteristics'? 

16. How do curriculum and continuing education students 
rate support services offered by their institutions and which 
of these services do they consider to.be inrp^^ant'? 

17. What are curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dents' opinions of and feelings about the use of a standard 
name for all NCCCS institutions^ ] 



Lefinition of Terms 

The following terms, used throughout this re-port^ are 
defined and included here > for clarity in presentation of the 
.study findings. ^ „ 

ica dem ic character ist ics the academic characteristics 
examined, in this study were' (1) prior full-time enrollment 
in a four-year col lege /un lvers ity , (2) GEL score, (3) high 
school grade average, qnd (4) high school rank 

Academic extension ' those educational activities', oi- ^ 
fered on a noncredit basis, which are designed to provide 
enrichment in the areas of the humanities, philosophy, 
mathematics, politics, and the social sciences 

Attendance characteristics attendance characteristics 
selected for ^tudy were: TT) program in which enrolled, (2) 
time of class attendance, (3) location of classes, (4) bours 
in class/week, (5) classes this quarter, (6) distance to class, 
(7) trips to rl.iss/wotk, (8) nun.ber of quarters enrolled, (9) 
would have attended another institution had this one not ex- 
isted, (10) this institution first choice, (11) source of in- 
fluence to attend, (12) source of first information about 
program, '(13) sources of income, (14) sources of financial 
aid, (15) amount of financial aid, (16), cost of books and 
supplies, (17) rent while attending, (18) plans to enroll in 
a degree program, (19) plans for a four-year college degree, 
and (20) employment plans after completing educational pro- 
gram. 

Col lege -transfer * " tho^e educational activities for 
which course credit is given and which the student who trans- 
fers to a four-year college/university can substitute forythe 
first two years of credit toward a four-year college ftegree. 
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During the two years at, the community college, the stadent 
receives a general education in English, mathematics, human- 
ities, science,' and social science. The program culminates 
in a two-year Associate in Arts, Associate in Fine Arts; or 
Associate in Science degree. 

Community college : a two-year, public, postsecondary 
educational Institution, operating under the provisions of 
Chapter 115-D of the North -Carolina General Statutes, which 
offers (1) freshman and sophomore courses of a college of 
arts and sciences; (2) courses in general* adult education; 

(3) organized credit courses for the training of technicians; 
and (4) technical, vocational, and trade speciality courses. 

Cont inulng e ducat ion program area : refers to all non- 
credit educational activities offered in a community/techni- 
cal college or techmical institute, i.e., academic extension, 
fundamental education, occupational extension, and recreation 
extension programs. 

Curr lculum program area* refers to all ^educational ac- 
tivities for which course credit is given in a community/ 
technical college or technical' inst itute , i.e., college- 
transfer, general education, special credit, technical, and 
vocational programs. ' r 

Demograph 1c characteristics • the selected demographic 
characteristics examined in this study were' (1) age, (2) 
sex, (3) race, (4) marital status,, (5) veteran status, (6) 
residency, (7) location of institution, afrd/8) residence 
while enrolled. 

Fundamental education : those noncredlt educational ac- 
tivities desifcned to provide adult learners with an elemen- 
tary and secondary education, i.e., adult basic education 
(ABE), adult high school, and general educational development 
(GED) programs. » 

General education ' those educational activities, for 
which course credit is given, that are designed for adults 
who wish to broaden their education, with emphasis oh per- 
sonal interest, growth, and development. Such programs may 
involve a cluster of general education courses -from -one or 
.more disc lpl ines , 30 to 40 quarter-hours . of 'general education 
and interest courses culminating in a General Education Cer- 
tificate, or 96 quarter-hours of general, educat ion and inter- 
est courses culminating in an Associate in General Education 
decree. 

Institutional characteristics as used in this study, 
include"* (1) educational programs or courses available, (2) 
financial assistance available, (3) job placement services, 

(4) location /nearness to the student's work or home), (5) 
low cost, (6) open-door amissions policy, (7) quality of 
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instruction; (fft student-centered instruction and activities, 
and* (9) "other" to be specified. 

North Carol lna Community Col lege System : The system of 
58 public community colleges, technical colleges, and techni- 
cal institutes which is under the a eta in ist rat ion of the North 
Carolina Departmento£_Cojmmun it y Colleges and the State Board 
of Community (^IJe/^eT^a^def^e d in Chapter 115-Dof the 
North Carol lrfa Geaeral Statute^. 5 The constituent members of 
the North CaroVu»a Community College System offer one-year 
and two-year college programs leading to a degree or diploma, 
and noncredit continuing education programs leading to a cer- 
tificate. "The ^stitut ions are nonresident, multipurpose, 
and community-centered, 

Occupat lonal extens ion : those noncredit educational ac- 
tivities in the areas of technical occupations, agriculture, 
distribution/marketing, home economics, health and safety, 
office, and tra des/ in dustry wh ich are designed to upgrade 
persons in their jobs--either help |tem develop new skills, 
become more proficient in their voc^pins, or tram them for 
an occupation. 

Primary Income 1 students were asked if their parents 
provided more than one-half of their support; if the answer 
was positive, the parents' 1978 income was considered as pri- 
mary; if the answer was negative, the student's 1978 income 
was considered as primary. j 

Rank order • an ordinal ranking procedure that utilizes 
some criterion or criteria on which ranks are based. Rank- 
ordering thus assigns numbers to objects or variables and 
arranges them in numerical order. 

, Socioeconomic characteristics - in this study refers to 
(1) student's e ducat ion , TZ) father ' s education,* (3) mother's 
education, (4) head-of-househol d, (5) student's income, (6) 
parents' income, (7) primary income, and (8) occupation head- 
of-househol d. 

Spec iaj ere dlt • a category of students who are enrolled 
in educational activities for which course credit is given, 
but who are designated as not being officially in a degree, 
diploma, or certificate program. 

$Kt the time the survey was conducted fspring, 1979), 
the North Carolina Community College System consisted of 57 
member institutions, the title "technical college" had not 
come into usage, and the Community College System was admin- 
istered by the Department of Community Colleges^ an d the State 
Board of Education. 
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Technical institute ( college) - a two-year, public, post- 
secondary educational Institution, operating under the provi- 
sions of Chapter 115-D of the* North Carolina General Statutes, 
which offers (1) courses mineral adult education, (2) or- 
ganized special credit courses for training technicians, and 
(3) techni6al, vocational, ar>d trade speciality courses. 

Technical program : all educational activities, gener- 
ally two years in length, which .are given for course credit 
at a commun ity/techn real college oa technical institute, are 
designed to prepare students f or-en/tfty-level jobs- in occupa- 
tions recognized as paraprof essional , and which lead to an 
Associate in Applied Science degree. 

^ Value orientation toward e ducat ion : reasons students 

- give for continuing their education. The choices used in 
this study were: (1) to be able to contribute more to so- 
ciety, (2) to be able to earn more money, (3) to become more 
cultured, (4) to gam a general education, (5) to get a bet- 
ter job, (6) to improve my reading and study skills, (7) to 
improve my social life, (8) to learn more things of interest, 
(9| to meet interesting people, (10) parents (or spouse) want 
me to go, and (11* therVwas nothing better to do. 

Vocational program ' all educational activities, ranging 
from one to four quarters in length, which are given for 
course credit at a community/technical college or technical 
institute, are designed to train students for entrance into 
a skilled occupation, and' which lead to a certificate or~ a 
d iploma . 
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METHODOLOGY 



Factors considered in this^ discussion of the methodolog- 
ical procedures followed In this study of students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, were: 
(I) the research design, (2) the population, (3) the sample 
design, (4) the procedure used in constructing the sampling 
frame,' (5) the selection and training -of institutional co-~ 
ordinators, (6) the population sample used in the study, (7) 
construction of the survey instrument, (8) >he-4ata collec- 
tion ^process , (9) procedures used in analyzing th^e data col- 
lected, and (10) limitations of the study. 



Research Design 




The cross-sectional survey research design selected for 
use in the study was considered to be appropriate for col- 
lecting standardized descriptive and assoc iat ional informa- 
tion from a predetermined population at a specific point in 
time (Boi-g and Goll, 1976). This type of research design 
also Is called -descriptive" (Hillway, 1964). Such survey de- 
signs are practical for identifying trends, current condi- 
tions, an^l potential needs, as well as providing information 
on which administrative decisions can be based (Hillway, 
1964; mouly, 1970). Survey data can be used to discuss 
single variables or to look at complex relationships between 
two or more variables (Borg and Goll, 1976). 

Populat ion 

The study population consisted of all students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System during the 
seventh and eighth weeks of the spring-quarter of 1979. Be- 
cause actual headcount was not available at the time, numbers 
and procedures provided by the Management Information Services 
Division, North Carolina Department of Community Colleges, 
were used to project a total enrollment of 258,431 students. 
Actual unduplicated headcount enrollment^ for the spring quar- 
ter, 1979, was 236,720 students. 



Sample Design 

the size of the study population dictated the use .of a 
sample rather than a complete census qf students. In col- 
laboration 'with Charles H. Proctor, Professor of Statistics, 
North Carolina State University, abd R. David Mustian, Pro- 
cessor of Sociology, North Carolina State University, a 
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stratified systematic cluster sample design was selected as 
the most appropriate and efficient design for this particu- 
lar study. 

The sample was stratified to represent two identifiable 
subpopulat ions, or strata, within the total student popula- 
lation — students enrolled in the curriculum program area and 
students enrolled in the continuing education program area. 
Each subpopulation was proportionately represented in the 
sample, In this. way, stratified sampling guards against wild 
samples, and assures that subpopulat ions of interest wl\l not 
be overlooked. 

In systematic sampling, one randomly selects the first 
element and thereafter draws every "k^h" element In the sam- 
pling frame. For example, a systematic sample of- 10% of the 
names in a telephone directory would begin by selecting one 
name and then choosing every tenth name thereafter. A sys-' 
tematic sample is more' frequently sprea d *un if ormly over a 
population and can thus, provide more Information than a 
simple random sample might. Systematic sampling also is rel- 
atively easy to use and provides a* great deal of information 
per unit cost. Because each institution involved in the 
study drew its own sample of students, it was important to 
select a sampling method that could *be easily standardized. 

Practical considerations also led to the use of cluster 
sampling. In this procedure the unit of se lect ion'--the clus- 
ter—contains two or more population units. Cluster sampling 
is useful when the population is naturally grouped into'units; 
here the unit of selection, or cluster, was the intact, in- 
dividual class. Institutional procedures make classes read- 
ily accessible, whereas it would be virtually impossible to 
sample individual students. /. •* 



Construction of the/ Sampling Frame 

Several factors entered into the decisions about the 
size of the sample and the manner in which it was to be drawn. 
These include^ (1) * desire to provide each part ic ipat ing in- 
stitution w*th a reliable profile of its student body while de 
veloplng statewide information; (2) the need to draw the sam- 
ple at a comparable point in time at ea£h institution; and 
.(3) the need for minimal disrupt iofi^jif/normal academic 
activities. 

Using the aforementioned information supplied by the De- 
partment of Community Colleges, the research t'eam calculated 
enrollment projections for the spring quarter, 1979, for each 
of the 57 institutions in the NCCCS . A sample size that took 
into account the effects of stratified cluster sampling was 
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developed for each institution. Thus, every sample reflected 
the size of the institution fend provided each with infonrfla. 
tion'as precise as that for the other institutions. The in- 
dividual institutional samples were summed for a desired sys- 
temwide sample of 20,038 students (see Appendix A). 

sanple fra^ae within each institution consisted of a 
list of* all classes being offered during the seventh and 
e igfrOV weeks of the ^spring quarter^ 1979. All cfurriculum 

rogran" area classes in ope r.at ioif were listed first, followed 
by listing all cont in uing'.e ducat ion -program area classes. 
The sample population was stratifie.d into 'these two major 
program arenas; sampling units»for the study were intact, in- 
dividual classes. 



Par t ic lpat ion of Inst it u£ lonal Coor dinatprs 

; ; — « — 

The president k>f each of the 57 commun it y/ techn leal col- 
leges and techn icaL* inst itutes responded affirmatively to a 
letter inviting his/her institution to participate in the 
study, and in responding designated an institutional coordi- 
nator for tfcat institution^ The Coordinators were to be re- 
sponsible for construct ingvthe* institution's sampling frame, 
drawing the sample, orienting instructors to the study, admin 
istering the survey •in their institution, collecting the com- 
pleted survey instruments, and returning them to ^he project 
staff.. Their efforts and professional skills proved to be 
invaluable to the success of the survey, A list of the insti 
tutional coordinators who participated in the survey appears 
in Ajjpend Ix B. 

^ Institutional Coordinator -Workshops 

To assure uniformity of procedures throughout the par- 
ticipating institutions, seven regional workshops were held 
for Vgfe institutional coordinators. The workshops were de- 

JsigwcKCl) to familiarize the coordinators with the purpose 
of ?tai^3 1 u dy and the potential ases of the survey data, (2) 
to ga in, ^xper fence in drawing institutional samples, and (3) 
to discis^srtatSgies for conducting the survey at their re- 
spective l#st i tuti ion s . Standardized procedures were enhanced 
by providing^e^aci institutional coordinator with a detailed' 
coordinator*^ handbook, requesting and checking .copies of 
their institutional sampling frames., and maintaining contact 
through frequent telephone conversations and occasional site 
visits. A precise description of how the samples were drawn 

' appears in Appendix C. 
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Actual Sample ^ 

As stated earlier, all 57 institutions in the NCCCS par- 
ticipated in the survey. The total desired sample size was 
20,028 students ; % however, 19,829 survey instruments were ac- 
^tu^ally administered. Cf»that number, a total of L6,408 us- 
able instruments were returned. Response rates within eg ch 
institution were based upon actual sample size and ranged jjp. 
from 59% to 99%, for a mean response rate of 82%. The pro- 
cedures used in calculating response rates and the response 
rate for each institution are presented in Appendix D. 

K 

Inst rumen tat ion 

The 48-item survey instrument was basically a replica- 
tion and expansion of the instrument used in the 1974 survey 
of NCCCS students conducted by Shearon, Templin, and Daniel 
(1976) . The 1979 research instrument was pretested with 161 
students at three institutions. A portion of* the pretest 
<|roup were interviewed a week later to check the reliability 
of the instrument. Pretesting was primarily concerned with 
the proposed use of an optical scan format for scoring the 
•survey instrument. Other than minor rewording of a few Ques- 
tions, the results of the pretest indicate* no major diffi- 
culties. A more detailed discussion of the pretest results 
is presented in Appendix £. 

Because the instrument was so constructed that the re- 
spondent received instructions to answer every question, it 
was possible to compute the number of nonresponses and inap- 

. propriate multiple responses to a single question. Over 90% 
of* the respondents answered all questions except the three 
that asked for GED score, parents' income, and evaluation pf 
institutional support services. As an additional check on 
reliability, algorithms were constructed to identify conflict 

* ing responses to different questions; for example, a case in 
which a respondent might report a grammar school education in 
oSe question and, in response to a Vater question in the in- 
strument, might indicate having a baccaf aureate . p Incons is- 
'tent responses showed that 11% of the continuing education 

#/jdents indicated that they were receiving financial aid, 
e§umably because they confused institutional financial aid 
with other forms'of assistance. A complete reporj of the re- 
liability checks on the survey instrument responses appears 
in ^ppendix £. A copy of the final survey instrument appears 



in Appendix F. 



Data Collection 



During the seventh and eighth weeks of the spring quar- 
ter, 1979. institutional coordinators drew the samples of 
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* classes for their institutions, distributed the survey instru- 
> Bents to the Instructors of the classes used in the study sam- 
ple, collected the completed instruments, and returned them 
to the project ' staf f . In most cases instructors administered 
the instruments to their students; in a few instances this 
responsibility was assumed by other staff members. 



Data Analysis 

When the completed survey instruments were received by 
the project staff at North Carolina State University, they 
were checked by hand for stray marks and responses that 
could not be registered by the optical scanning equipment. 
.The edited instruments then were taken to the National Test- 
ing Service Corporation, Durham, North Carol'ina, where they 
were machine scanned arvd the data were transferred to com- 
puter discs \ 

Because intact classes were the ultimate samplin units 
in the study, a student's probability of being included in 
the s'aatple depended upon the\number of classes in which he/ 
she was enrolled. To prevent cUstort ion in the findings that 
would, result from, these unequal pxobab il it ies , each individu- 
al's responses were weighted by a procedure based on the num- 
ber of classes in which he/she was enrolled (see Appendix G, 
weighting Procedures-)-. This weighting procedure assured that 
students enrolled in five classes, for example, would not have 
five times the, "Impact" of students' enrolled in a single 
class. 

Because of the great variation in enrollments at the 57 
institutions, an additional weighting procedure was used when 
the institutional data were pooled for the statewide sample. 
In this weighting procedure, which was based on institutional 
enrollment, the data were adjusted so that each institution 

^contributed an amount of information to the -total state en- 
rollment proportional to the percentage of those students it 
actually represented, The institutional weighting process 

_ is described in Appendix G. 

After subjection to the two weighting procedures, the . 
sample information generally fell within one percentage point , 
of the actual population parameters for the spring quarter, 
1979, as presented in later institutional reports to the De- 
partment of Community Colleges. 

Tables were constructed to show weighted percentage dis- 
tributions an d, unwe ighted frequencies of atl variables in the 
study as related to the broad educational program areas of 
curriculum and continuing education and to the general pro- 
grams within each* of these program areas. Curriculum pro- 
grams were: (1) college-transfer, (2) general education, 

t 
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(3) special credit, (4) technical, and (5) vocational. Con- 
tinuing education programs were: • (1) academic extension, / 
(2) fundamental education. (3) occupational extension, and 

(4) recreation extension. * * 

> 

The pnly data subjected to statistical testing dealt 
with the comparisons of the sample population with the pro- 
jected 1973 North Carolina a dult populat ion . The chi-square 
goodness-of-f it test was used to reveal statistically signif- 
icant differences (.05 level of probability) that might exist 
between the proportion of responses due to factors other than 
chance . 



Limit at ions 



F*ive ma^or limitations to the survey* data must be con- 
sidered.when interpreting the findings of this study. The 
most important limitation is that the sample was collected at 
one point in time during-the sprUajpi quarter , 1979. While 
curriculum classes generally arenTifrill quarter in length, 



continuing education classes ten d|3&fbe °* shorter duration 
add to begin at different times djrlng the quarter, Conme 
quently, all of th^^pring quarter, 1979, continuing educa 



t ion classes could not be included in the sampling frame, and 
there was no way l\6l judge how retoasentative were the contin- 



uing education progrfin students wffo. Were enrol le^gwr in g the 

seventh arid eighth, weeks of that .quarter. 

Tbe survey re4^V on self-report. Pre test ing* re vealefc 
no tendency for Vfrtfdprtits te nO|hJrf0erstan d the questions or ^ 
misrepresent" f *<rts .in their r,ej$onsej, but the possibility 
must be ^al lowed v y * 

^ Th«frwide rjjflgft ol r ^fefths^. rates among inst itut ions J59S 
to 99%) could intr^«(W^P'>* %f students within, a driven in- 
stitution had'some^ reasjm for. not responding or if Certain 
types off classes ^•jpjl'fi^mat ical ly otn it te d^f rom the sample, 
Again, iganswere.d^SjSest i^£ also could introduce bias; it is 
not ' possible , f o^r ? exampj#7 to tell whether students who 
tailed to report parerUal income .'we re a representative sample, 
of the total group, jt< 

Comparisons* between thm student population and the gen- 
eral adult population of North Carolina must be cons idere^ as 
tentative becaus,£*they were based upon projections of North 
Carolina adult population parameters for 1979, These projec- 
tions*»were made by R , David Mustian, Professor *of Socio^xjgy, 
North Carolina State University, on the basis of 1,9 7& U.15, 
Census data, and are estimates rather than observed values . 



ecreVi : 



^Although included in the survey instrument, recreation 
ertens ion , program data were not analyzed because of the small 
number of respondents in that program. 
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CHAPTER 3 



FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

■* 

The findings of this study of^wHudents enrolled In the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, are presented 
in the following sequence: (1) students enrolled in curricu- 
la* and continaing education program areas; (2) students be- 
ing served in curriculum programs; (3) students being served 
* m continuing education programs; (4) comparisons between , 
curriculum and continuing education students enrolled in the 
NCCCS, 1979, and North Carolina's projected 1979 adult popu- 
lation; (5) profile changes in the curriculum student popula- 
tion between 1968, 1974, and 1913; (6) profile changes in the 
continuing education student population between 1969, 1974, 
and 1979; (7), enrollment changes as compared to changes in the 
adult population of North Carolina between 1974 and 1979; and 
(8) a summary and analysis of relationships. 

Students Enrolled in Curriculum and 
Continuing Education Program Areas 

The demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and attendance 
characteristics of curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dents are described in this section. Also described are 
their value orientations toward education , institutional char- 
acteristics that influenced them tp attend, their evaluations 
of the support services offered and the importance of these 
services, and their opinions of and feelings about the use of 
a standard name for "all NCCCS institutions. 

No single description can adequately portray the "typi- 
cal" student in NCCCS institutions. The students are as va- 
ried as the communities their institutions serve, Differences 
between curriculum and continuing education students are par- 
ticularly striking, but even the descriptions that follow 
oversimplify the extent of the variations among students 
within these major program areas. 

The typical curriculum student is a 25-year-old, white, 
• ingle or married female who .is head of her household. She 
works full ^ime or parf time, in a white-collar occupation at 
which she earns less than $4.00 per^hour. fl married, her 
1978 family Income was about $12,000. This student enrolls 
in one or two courses per quarter and attends classes on the 

tain campus during the day. -She is a B«-average high school 
raduate and^most likely is enrolled in a technical or voca- 
tional program. 6 
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The typical coat Inuing e dacat ion student is even more 
difficult to describe since the noncredit coarse category can 
include the professional following a specific academic inter- 
est, the retiree seeking a second careeur, or the man or woman 
who is learn inglbasic literacy skills. The typical continu- 
ing education student most likel"y is a 38-year-old, married, 
- white female wholAives with her spouse. Her 1978 family in- 
come was between 510,000 Vind $12,000. She is a high school 
graduate whose parents have less than an eighth-grade educa- 
tion. This cont inuing education student is very likely to be 
enrolled in an occupational extension program, attending one 
class a week in the evening'at an off-campus site, She is 
employed full time. 

\ 

Demographic Character is t ics 

Demographic characteristics observed were* (1) age, (2) 
sex, (3) race, (4) marital status, (5) veteran status, (6) 
North Carolina residency, (7) location of institution, and 
(8) residence while enrolled. Weighted percentage distribu- 
tions of curriculum and continuing education students by age, 
sex, race, marital staTfcis, and veteran status appear in 
Table 1 . 



Age 

Curriculum students were much younger than continuing 
education students, with 87% of the former as compared to 52% 
of the latter reporting that they were under 40 years of age^ 
Median ages for the two groups were 25 and 38, respectively. 
Further analysis revealed that median ages for curriculum . 
students ranged from 22 for college-transfer students ^to 31 
for sjpcial credit students. For the continuing education 
grouj^this range was from 28 for fundamental education stu- 
dents to 44 for academic extension students. ' * 



Sex and Race 

Although males and females participated almost equally 
in curriculum programs, over 70% of the continuing education- 
students were fenfales. Three out of four students were white, 
and virtually all students in the nonwhite category were 
black. Racial groups appeared to be distr ibutea^equally be- 
tween curriculum and continuing education program area-s. 

Marital Status 

In keeping with the foregoing age differences, the typi- 
cal curriculum studBnt was as likely to be single or engaged 
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Table I. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carol ina Community College System, 1979, by 
age, sex, race, marital status, and veteran status 

/: 



Variable 



Students 3 



Curr iculum 



Con t in uin g 
e ducat ion 



Age yr 
22 or less 
23-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-6 9 

70 or more 
Total 



39 
28 
19 
8 
2 
1 
0 



100 1 
(1 1 ,774) 



13 . 1 
18 5 
20 5 
13 3 
12 . 7 
11.0 
10 , 9 
100 0 
(4327) 



Sex • 
Male 

Female • 
Total 



46 4 

- 53 ,6 
100 0 
(11 ,835) 



28 .8 
71 ,2 
100 0 
(4384) 



Race 
Black 

American Indian 

White 

As lan 

Other 

Total 



Marital status: 
Single or engaged 
Marr le d 
Widowed 
Separa te d 
Divorced 
Total 



Mil it a ry veteran ' 
Yes 

No 

Total 



20 9 
1 7 
76 5 

0 5 
0.7 

100 .0 
./ll , 743) 

45.0 
45.1 

1 5 

3 5 

4 .8 



100 .0 
(11 ,822) 



24 9 
75.1 



20 
1 

76 

0 

0 , 



100 0 
(11,810) 



100 .0 
(4320) 

18 0 
61 5 
13.3 
2 8 
4 ,4 
100 .0 
(4371) 

9 

lo.l 

89.9 
100 .0 
(4341) 



^Numbers in parentheses in this and subsequent tables 
represent the total number of persons responding in the re- 
spective category. 
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as »*rr lad, while three oat of five of the continuing educa 
tion students were married. 



Veteran Status ^ 

One-fourth of .the curricul\» students and one-tenth of . 
the continuing education students were military veterans. 
Even when sex distributions were taken into account, males 
in curriculum programs still were more likely to be veterans 
than were males in ' cont inuing education programs. 



The weighted percentage distributions of curriculum and 
continuing education students, by the demographic character- 
istics of residency, location of institution, and residence 
while enrolled appear in Table 2. 

A jlarge majority of the respondents were North Carolina 
residents. Continuing education students were somewhat less 
likely than their curri'culum counterparts to commute to class 
'from a county outside that in which their institution is lo- 
cated. Although three-fourths of the' curriculum students 
lived with their spouse or parents, there was mor^-variety in 
the living arrangements of cont inning^ educat ion students--a 
majority resided with a spouse, but about one-third lived 
alone, with parents, or in a living arrangement not listed on 
the survey instrument. t- 



The socioeconomic characteristics selected for study 
were: stuctent's education, father's education, mother's edu- 
cation (Table 3), head-of-househol d, student's income, par- 
ents* income primary income, occupation head-of-househol d 
(Table 4), students employment status, hours worked/week for 
wages, and wages/hour (Table 5). 

Education — Student and Parents * 

Almost all of the curriculum students (96%) bad a high 
school education or better as compared to slightly less than 
two-thirds (64%) of the continuing education group (Table 3). 
The mothers of students in both groups tended to have slightly 
more formal education than the fathers, but curriculum stu- 
dents 1 parents were considerably more likely than continuing 
education students 1 parents to have completed high school. 



Residency. Location of Institution 
and Residence While Enrolled 
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Weighted percentage distribution of curr lculum and 
continuing education students enrolled' in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by 
residency, location of institution, and residence 
wh lie enrolled 









—? 






_j Students 


Var lable 




Curr l^^Q 


Cont inu ing 
e ducat ion 


North Carolina resident- 
Yes 
No 

Total 




97.8 
2 .2 
100 .0 
(1 1 ,83 5) 


99 3 
0,7 
100 0 
(4346) 



Institution located in 
hone county 
Yes 

No, commute % from other North 

Carolina co;jnty 
No, moved to attend 
r No, moved for other reasons 
Total 



Residence while enrolled 
parents 
Spouse 
Ch lldren 
Other re lat lves 
Board 

Live by myself 
Live with friends 
Other not listed 
Total 



69 8 
18 2 

*5 7. 

6.4 \ 



100 1 
(11 ,835) 



31 3 
43 f 
4 5 
2.3 

0 fr* 
9 3 

3 b 

4 4 



100 0 
(11 ,833) 



85 0 
8 9 



1 2 



100 
(4346) 



lr 

4 

1 , 

0 
11 
1 

10 , 



100*0 

(432^) 



Overall, the students were better educated than their 
parents. Almost half of the curriculum students (49*) had 
formal 'education beyond high school as compared to one-fifth 
of their parents. Among continuing eAication students, pi- 
most one-third reported more than 12 years of education \as 
compared to about 15% of their mothers and fathers (Table 3) 



He a d-oi-Hoogehol d 

Curriculum students were more likely than continuing 
education students to report a parent as head-of -household. 
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Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the North 
Carolina ComB.unity College System, 1979, by stu- 
dent '» e ducat ion t father's education, and mother's 
educat ion 



Students 



. Variable Continuing 
Curriculum e ducat ion 



Student s education* 














l«?ss inan /in grace 






* 0. 




9 . 


2 


7t h_flt Ki err n A** 






0 


6 


* 8. 


0 


h — 1 1th rrraHfl 






2 


8 


18. 


7 


High school graduate 






40 


0 


29. 


2 








7 


8 


2 . 


9 


High school * 1 yr ^ 






>16 


7 


6 . 


3 


High school * 2-3 yr 






23 


5 


9. 


9 


College graduate 






6. 


2 


10 . 


6 


Graduate work. 






2 


2 




2 


lot a i 






100 


0 


100 . 


0 






01 1 


;si5) 


(4186) 


Father's education* 














uess ttan 7tb grade 
7tr) -fl vr) grade 




f 


15 


9 


31 . 


2 






14 


8 


19. 


1 


Q th. 11th or qHo "» ~ 

5 iii'iiin g^duc 






' 18 


.3 


13 


9 


High school graduate 






26 


.4 


20 


5 








2 


1 


1 


3 


High school + I yr 






3 


.2 


2 . 


4 


Hiph srhnol * vr 






6 


9 


4 . 


1 


College graduate 






9 


1 


5. 


0 


Graduate work 






3 


,4 


2 . 


5 


Total 






100 


1 


loo . 


0 






(11 


.309) . 


(3871) 


Mother's education- 














Less than 7th grade 






' 8 


1 




3 


7th-8th grade 






11 


. 7 


!!: 


9 


9th-lltti grade. 






22 


.0 


18 . 


8 


High' school graduate 






35 


. 1 


24 


7 


GED 






2 


. 1 


1 . 


1 


High school * 1 yr 






4 


.6 


3 . 


1 


High school ♦ 2-3 yr 






6 


. 5 


5. 


1 


, College graduate 






, 7 


. 1 


3 . 


9 


Graduate work 






2 


,1 




2 


* Total 






99 


. 9 


100 


1 


^ 




(11 


,391) 


(3897) 



\ 
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Nonetheless, among both groups,. the student 'was most likely 
to report self or spouse as the household Head (Table 4). 



Income — Student. Parents, and Primary 

About half (47%) of the curriculum students had incomes 
of less than- $8,000 In 1978, while approximately one-half 
(48%) oi those whose parents were living reported parents' 
income at $12,dbo or more. This trend was reversed for con- 
tinuing education students, who generally reported a higher 
mcoiLe for themselves than for their parents. Slightly over 
one-half of'tbe continuing education students had a 1978 in- 
come of $10,000 or more, while the median income for their 
• parents was less than $10,000 (Table 4). 

The third category, primary income, was examined in the 
belief that the socioeconomic status of a student whose par- 
ents provided more than 50% of his/her support is better re- 
flected by the parents' income than, the student's income. 
Primary income for students who reported that their parents 
provided the major, part of their financial support was based 
on the parents' 1978 income. Primary income for students re- 
porting thaftrreir parents did not provide, more tttan 50% of 
their support was based on the student's 1978 income. 

The primary income data (Table 4) indicated that curric- 
ulum students were Afrom slightly higher income backgrounds 
than continuing education students. Slightly less than one- 
half (49%) of the curriculum students had a primary income of 
$12,000 or more in 1978, while over one-hal*f (55%) of the 'con- 
tinuing education students had a 1978 primary income of less 
than $12,000\ 



. Occupation Head-pf-Household 

The data in Table 4 indicate that, with the exception of 
' the greater proportion of continuing education students re- 
porting that their household head was a full-time student, 
homemaker, or ret^iree'f the head-of-househol d's occupation did 
not differ greatfy between curriculum and continuing educa-^ 
tion students. When observed by occupational categories of 
white collar, blue collar, unskilled, and farm, all major oc- 
cupations were included in the students' backgrounds. Little 
difference was noted between curriculum and continuing educa- 
tion students when observed by these major occupational cate- 
gor ies . 
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Table 4. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education" students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, 1979, by head- 
of -household, student's income , parents 1 income, 
primary income, and occupation head-of -househol d 



Students 

Variable Continuing 
t Curriculum education 



Head-of-househol d 
Father 
Mother 
Self 
Spouse 

Other relative 
Other not listed 
Total 



Student income, 1978: 

Under $2 ,000 

$ 2 ,000- l , 999 

$ 3 ,000- S , 999 

$ 4 ,000- 4 , 999 

S 5,000- 5,999 

$ 6,000^ 6,999 

S 7,000- 7,999 

$ 8,000- 9,999 

$10,000-11 , 999 

$12,0.00-14,999 
4 $15,000-19, 999 

$20 ,0P0-24 , 999 

$25,000 or over 
Total 



Parents' income, 1978 ■ 
Under $2,000' 
$ 2 ,000- 2 , 999 
S 3,000- 3 ,999 
S 4,000- 4,^99 
$ 5,000- 5,999 
$ 6,000- 6,999 
$ 7,000- 7,999 
$ 8,000- 9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,900-24,999 
$25,000 or over 
Parents deceased 
vTota*! 
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6 


8.3 


8. 


4 


3 . 5 


39. 


8 


39.6 


20. 


9 


42 .2 


1 . 


4 


1.8 


1 , 


0 


4.6 


100. 


0 


100.0 


1,769) 


(4277) 


20 


7 


16.0 


' 6. 


3 


6.1 


5 


5 


4.8 


3 


9 


3.4 


4 


4 


3.6 


4 


3 


4.0 


4 


2 


4.2 


7. 


5 


6.7 


7 


2 




10 


1 


10 .8 


10 


8 


12 .3 


7 


4 


8 . 9 


7, 


5 


11 3 


100 


0 


100.1 


LO,747) 


(3894) 


4 


7 


6.3 


3 


4 


3.7 


4 


0 


4 . 1 


3 


6 


3.2 


3 


4 


3.1 


4 


2 


4 .0 


4 


7 


4.3 


6 


9 


5.7 


8 


.7 


5.4 


11 


.2 


5.9 


10 


. 9 


7.5 


9 


. 9 


4 .4 


16 


.3 


8.6 


8 


,1 


33t7 


100 


.0 


99. 9 


(9,572) 


(3059) 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Students 



Variable 



Curr iculi 



Cont inulng 
education 



6,999 
7,999 
9,999 



Primary income, 1978: 
Under $2,000 
b 2,000- 2,999 
$ 3,000- 3 f 999 
$ 4,000- 4,999 
$ 5,000- 5,999 
$ 6,000 
$ 7,000 
$ 8,000 

$10,000-11 ,999 
$12,Cft)6-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000 or over 
Parents deceased 
Total 



Occupation head-of '-househol d • 
Prof ess ional /tec hn ical 
Owner /manager 
Sales, clerical 
Crafts, foreman 
Operatives / 
Labor, nonfarm 
Serv ice «s 

Farm owner/manager 
< Farm worker 
Domestic ~j 
Student, retired, homeroaker 
Other not listed 
Total 



8.9 
4 .3 



8.0 
8.6 
* 12.6 
13 ,6 
10.2 
13 .0 
0.2 
100.1 
(11,769) 



11.8 
12.3 
10.8 
15.0 
9.8 
3.8 
7.3 
2.1 
0.8 
0.6 
9.3 
16. 5 
100. 1 
. (11 ,571) 



13 .6 
6.0 
4.5 
3.4 
3 
3 
4 
6 
8 

11 

13 
9 

11.8 
' 0.2 
100.1 
(4277) 



11.5 
10.0 

7.1 
13.5 

9.3 

^-^6.3 

2.5 
1.1 
1 .3 
18.2 
16.6 
100.2 
(4190) 



Employment Status — Student \ 

The students' responses indicated that the majority were 
employed (Table 5).. However, more than three times as many 
continuing education as curricMlum students described them- 
selves as ho*emafcers> or retirees and thus not part of the* 
labor market . 
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' Table 5. Weighted perce^TTage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, 1979, by employ- 
ment statues, hours worked per week for wages, and 
wa ge s per hour 

♦ 

f 

Students 

Variable Continuing 
v. ' Curriculum educat ion 



Employment status' 



Working full time 


43 . 1 


45.1 


Working part time 


21.7 


10.0 


Homemaker t 


6.2 


15.3 


Retired \ 


3.0 


15.9 


Unemployed * } 


25.9 


13 .7 


Total 


100.0 


100 .0 




(11,754) 


(4320) 


Hours worked/week for wages- 


2.6' 


-* 


Less than 5 


2.0 


5-9 


2 6 


2.4 


10-19 , 


7.0 


3.5 


20-29 — 


8.9 


3.9 


Jy J5 " 


*7 Q 

f . o 


T A 


40-45 


29.8 


29.2 


46-49 v 


5.2 


5.4 


More than 49^ 


3.1 


4.3 


Not a^wage earner 


33 . 1 


42.7 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 




i (11,777) 


(4317) 


Wage jr/fiour ■ 






Less, than S3 . 00 


12.5 


10.9 


$3.00-3.49 J| 


13 .3 


9.3 


$3. 50-3.99 


7.8 


7.3 


$4.00-4.49 


6.4 


5.0 


$4.50-4.99 


5.4 


3-. 8 


$5 .00-5, 99 


7.0 


6.7 


$6.00-6-. 99* 


4.2 


4.2 


$7.00-8 99 


4.4 


3.6 


$9 . 00 or more 


3.0 


3.7 


Not a wag£ earner 


36.0 


45.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 




(11,634) 


(4164) 
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Hours -Worked /Week for Wages and 
W^atis/HourT^^ 3 " ( • *. ~ 

Employed stuctents were most likely ^to work f ul.l -t ime — 
40 to.'45"*hx>ar r s a week. There wa,s little difference in the 
hourly wage earned by .curriculum and continuing education f * 
Students. Approx'^jnately one-half of those who worked\n both 
groups Reported earnings of less than $4.00 per hour (Table. 
5)*. m * % ( , / 

</' f- Academic Characteristics 

Data related to the academic characteristics of (1) prior 
, full-time enrollmen^in a /our -year college/ un ive rsity fy (fif^ 
GED sfcore p *■ (3^ high school' grade average, and (4) high school 
rank appear in Table* 6..* 



AmQrjje all respondents, nearly one in four reported prior 
jjjftf . imey e n r c > 1 lme nf in a four*-year col le ge/ un ive rsity . 

^^Bmong the c urr ic ulum st udfen ts who had taken Yhe GED 
tests (7%), 86 percent had scored 225 (passing)- o* better. 
Among the •continuing' education students who had taken the GED 
JpM) , 62% had achieve d ,th # is score. / 

. - . . \ , \V 

* About three-fourths of the curriculum students and two- 
thirds of t-he continu»ing i education students *no had attended 
high school reported maintaining a B grade JfverBge or better. 
The continuing education group ftocluded the larger proportion 
of ^thefse respondents who had not attended ni^h school.-. 

The larger jwroporrion <^ both curriculum an d* cont inuing 
education students reported being ifi the. middle one-third of 
tJieir graduating class. Again, continuing e duca*t ion ^students , 
wWe more Jikely not to have attended^h-igh school than were 
cdrriculum students. 



* Attendance Characteristics 

' Hfli attendance characteristics of the study respondents 
are dispussed in this se#tion under the categories of (1) gen- 
eral attendajfce and enrollment characteristics (progra^in 
which enrolled, time of attendance, location Of classes/O 4 
.hours in ^lass/week, classes this quarter, distance to diss, 
trips to class/we^ek, and total number of quarters enrolled); 
(2) choice of * inst it ut ions ; (3) source of influence to attend 
and^lrst information about program or course; (4) sources of 
income, sources and amount of financial aid, and expenses ; 
and (5) education and employment plans 
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TabLe 6. Weighted percentage distribution of ctgfriculum and 
cCfcjTtinaing education students enrolle^fin th 9 e North 
Carol in a Commun it y Col lege System , 1 9?9 , by pr lor 
ful^time a^rollment in a four-year college/uni- ^^^s. 
versity, GCT score,* high school grade average, and > 
h lgh school ran k 



V ar lable 



Students 



Curr lcul um 



Continuing 
e ducat ion 



Prior full-time enrollment in 



Yes 
No 



S Tot a 1 



GEE score 
Did not 
Below 22 5 
22 5 or aboye 
- Total 




■t , 





22 . 9 


22 .4 




77. 1 


77.6 




100.0 


100 .0 




^(11,854) • 


(4^2) 




92,9 


96 .\ 




1.0 


1.4 




6". 1 


2\3 




100 0 


99.9 




( 9,852) 


(3817) 



High school grade average^ 
A (90jl00) ^ « 

V (70-79) 
Bel^w C (below 70) 
Lid not attend 
Total 



High school rank* ^ 
Upper one-third of class# 
* Middle one-third of class 
iiwer one-third ©f class 
L lOtH^gra duate 
"fotaN 



16 .4 


18.3 


54 . 9 


45.1 


26 .Of 


20.6 


1.6 


" 2.0 




14 .0 


10(7. 1 


100.0 


(11,^94) 


(4267) 


* 




32 7 


30.2 


50 8 


34 .'3 


6.1 


3.4 


10.4 


32 X 


100.0 ' 


100.1 


(11,682) 


(4165) 



General Attendance and Enrollment 
Character ist ics 



pata pertaining to general atternfince and enrollment 
character ist ics, are presented in Table 7. 

respondents in this study showed a strong preference 
for career-related, occupation-oriented programs. More than 
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Table 7, Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the^North 
Carol ina Commun lty College System, 1979, by program , 
time of attendance, location of classes, hours in 
class .per week, classes this quarter, distance to 
class, traps to class/week, and total number of A 
quarters enrolled * 



Variable 



Students 



Curr iculum 



Con t in u mg 
e ducat ion 



Program * j 

Col lege -transfer 
General education 
Social credit 
Technical 
Vocational 



Academic extension 
Fundamental education 
Occupational extension 
Recreation extension 
Total 



Time of attendance. 
Lay 

Evening (af ^s>r^ 5 Q£ p n. ) 
Total 



Location of classes' 
Mam campus 
Residence or* wojk 
Branch campus 
<^ther, of f -campus site 
'Total 



Hours in* class /week • 
1-5 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 

More than 30 
Total 



11 1 


• 


2 .6 




14 !"3 




52 . 8 




19^2 




100 . 0 




(11 ,888) 






4 29.2 




W 13 .4 




57 3 




0 . 1 




• 100.0 




(4415) 


60 .3 


. 38.8 


39.7 


61 .2 


100 .0 


100.0 


(11 ,843) 


(437^5) 


84 4 


28.2 


1 . 7 


10 . 5 


4.1- 


9 4 


9.8 


51. 9 V 


100.0 


100.0 


(11 ,808) 


(4331) 


21.8 


61 .4* 


19.0 


26.6 


20 .6 


4 9 


14.7 


3.3 


8 7 


0.9 


9,0 


1.0 


6.3 


2,0 


ioo. r 


100. 1' 


(11 ,834) 


(4378) 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Variable 



Students 

Cont inu ing 



Curr lculum 



e ducat Ion 



Classes this quarter 
1 
2 

3 i 

\ 

6 

7 or raorp 
Total* 



31 .3 


88,1 


19.9 


8.2 


17 8 


2.0 


17.7 


0.9 


9.5 


0.6 


2.9 


0.1 


0.9- 


o,i 


100.0 


100.0 


(11,704) 


(4198) 



Distance to class 
Less than 1 
1-5 ' . 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 

26-30 * ■ 
31-35 

More than 35 
Total 



one way, mi* 



5.5 
28.1 
25.1 

;4 .8 

11.0 

6 , 
3 , 
2 

'3, 



100 .1 
(11,834) 



22.1 

36 . 1 
20^8 
10.4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 



• 100.0 
(4337) 



Trips to qlass/week* 
1 ^ 
2 

3 
4, 
5 

6 ' ' 

7 or more 

Total 



Quarters enrolled; 
1 (first) 
2 
3 
4 

4 

7 

8 ( 

9 or -more 

Total 



12.2 
18.5 
8.6 
11.8 
38.5 
2.8 
7.4 
99.8 
(11,780) 



17 
11 

28 
7 
A 
9 
7 



■ 2\ 9 
10,9 
100.1 
(11,836) 



53 .6 
28.0 
5.1 
4.3 
7 0 
0.8 
1.1 
99. 9 
(4355) 

40. 1 
16.8 



12 , 
7. 
4 , 
4 . 

r 

2 , 
10 



100.2 
(4374) 
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tfalf (53%) of the curriculum students were enrolled in tech- 
nical programs; an additional 19% In vocational programs. An 
equally large proportion of continuing education students 
(57%) -were enrolled In occupational extension fourses. 

Approximately 60% of the curriculum group attended most 
of tbeir classes during the day. The remainder attende^ at 
least one-half of tbeir classes after 5:00 p.m. These pro- 
portions were reversed for continuing education students. * 

Virtually all curriculum students attended classes on \^ 
tbeir institution's main or branch campus. This was not the 
case for continuing education students; about two-thirds re- 
ported that the majority of their classes were held at the 
residence or work site, or at some other off-campus location. 

About 60% of the curriculum students attended classes 15 
or fewer ftaurs/week, and slightly more than half (51%) of 
them were enrolle d in one or two classes. Contrasted to cur- 
riculum students, the" cont inuing educat ion group attended 
classes considerably fewer fcours per week and were enrolled 
in fewer courses. About 60% attended class 5 or -fewer hours/ 
week, and 9 out of 10 were enrolled in a single course. 

Students tended to live or work close to their institu- 
tional site. Almost 60% of the curriculum students traveled 
less than \\ miles, and only 5% traveled more than 30 miles 
to attend class. In contrast, almost 60%, of the continuing 
education students traveled 5 or fewer miles* to class and 
only 6% liVed or worked more than 20 miles away. Despite the 
greater travel distances, curriculum students made consider- 
ably more trips to class each week, averaging four trips aa 
compared to the typical continuing education student's single 
trip (Table 7) . 9 

Both groups of students were continuous learners. Cnly 
17% of the curriculum students- and 40% of the continuing edu- 
cation students were enrolled for the first time during the 
quarter in which they were surveyed. 



Choice of Institutions 

Sixty -one percent of the curr iculum students , in con- 
trast to 21% of the continuing education students, indicated 
that they would have attended another institution if the.ir 
institution had not existed (Table 8). .However, the institu- 
tion *ad been the overwhelming first Choice among all stu- 
dents: 78% of curriculum and 94% ot continuing education 
students'. Among those .curr iculum students who would have 
preferred apother type of postsecon dary educational institu- 
tion, their first ^choice would have been either a public uni- 
versity (53%) or another community college or technical 

* 9 
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Table 8. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, 1979, by would 
have attended another 'inst itution had this one 
not existed and this institution was first choice 



Students 



Variable 



Curr iculom 



Would have attended another 
institution had this one 
not ex is te d ' 
Yes 

No 

Total 



this institution was 
first choice 
Yes _ 

So, other CC/TI ' 
No, private 2 yr college * 
No, private trade ot professional 
•school 

No, public university 
No, private university 
No, other not listed 
Total 



Cont inuing 
education 



61.4 


21.4 


38.6 


78.6 


100.0 


100 .0 


(11 ,836) 


(4332) 


78.2 


93 .8 


^5.0 ' 


1.7 


0.9 


0.4 


1.1 


0.5 


11.6 


1 .7 


1.6 


0.2 


1 . 7 


1 .8 


" 100.1 


100. 1 


(11,796) 


, (4225) 



institute ^(23%) . Continuing education students who would 
father have attended,a different institution varied consider- 
ably in their preferences (see also Appendix Table 1). 

Sources of Influence and First Information k 

The impact of sources that influenced the student's de- 
cision to attend his/her institution differed. Among curric- 
ulum students, 32% cited a friend or family member as the 
most influential factor*, followetkby 22% who cited institu- 
tional sources — recruiter, literature, or media (Table 9). 
Institutional sources, predominate 1 y recruiters, influenced 
39% of the continuing education students. The second most 

influential set of factors* for this group was friends an4 ^ 

family members. Employers' an d counselors from other agencies 
ranked third, followed by^inf luence of a student who was en- 
rolled at the Institution. 
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Table 9. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, 1979, by source 
of most influence to attend and source of first in- 
formation. £bout program 



Students 



Var lable 



Carr lculum 



Con t inuing 
e ducat ion 



Source of irost influence to 






at ten d* 






Recruiter or other institutional 


i i n 


O C 1 


personne 1 






Literature from institution 


8 . 8 


7 . o 


Radio, TV, newspaper 


Z . J 


6 # 8 


Employer 


6 . 1 


7 . 0 


-Personnel, 4 yr college 


1 . 9 


0 . 7 


High school personnel 


4 . 6 


0 . * 


Mother 


7 . 5 


o c 


Father 


4 . 0 


n «7 

0 . f 


Spouse 


9» 5 


6.8 


Ch ild 


0 . 8 


i ft 

1 . 9 


Other relative 


A 0 
^ . * 


c 0 


Student at this institution 


9 . 0 


<1 1 


Friend, not student 


6 4 


6 . a 


Spcial service apency 


1 3 


o c 


Other not 1 iste d 


O O 1 


1 r Q 


Total . - 




i nn i 
1 UU . 1 




(1 1,726^ 


(4314) 


Source of first information 






about prograr • 






Recruiter or other institutional 


19 0 


27.0 


personnel 






. Literature from institution 


25.1 


10. 9 


Radio, TV, 'newspaper 
Employer 


4.0 


12 .6 


4 .4 


6.5 


Personnel , 4 yr college 


1.5 


0.6 


High school personnel 


6 .6 


1.2 


Mother 


1.3 


1.4 


Father 


1 .3 


0.3 


Spouse 


1 .3 


2.2 


Child , 


0.2 


1.0 


Other relative 


3.5 


5.1 


Student at this institution 


13 .0 


10 .7 


Friend, not. student 


5.9 


6 9 


Social service agency 


1.0 


2.3 


Other not listed 




11.4 


<^ Total *. , 


100 2 


100 . 1 




(11,787) 


(4330) 
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The choice of an institution often is predicated on the 
student's first source of 1 inf onnat ion about its program of- 
ferings. Respondents in this study first learned of the pro- 
gram or course in which they enrolled from a variety of 
sources. .Contact with institutional sources accounted for a 
majority of the enrollments among curriculum students ^44%) 
and continuing education students, (38%) . Whereas, media 
sources were far more important for continuing education stu- 
dents (13%) than they were for curriculum- students (4%) , the 
latter group '(25%) compared to the former (11%) was rela- 
tively more influenced by literature from the institution, 
A student enrolled in the institution also was a common source 
of initial information, accounting for 13% of curriculum and 
11% of continuing education students. Friends who were not 
students and family members were first sources of information 
for about 13% of curriculum and 17% of continuing education 
students, s More formal personal contacts l such as employers 
.and high school counselors, provided first information for 
about 13% of the ^curriculum and 11% of the continuing educa- 
t ion students , 



Sources of Income t Sources and Amount 
of Financial Aid, and Expenses 



A majority of the respondents in this 'study supported 
themselves through employment, and about three out of four 
had working spouses (Table 10) . Multiple sources of income 
were common 

Forty-three percent of the curriculum students who re- 
sponded to the question reported receiving some type of finan- 
cial aid The Veterans Administration was the most frequently 
reported source, followed by Basic Educational Grants (Table 
10). All other sources combined accounted for 34% of the re- 
sponses among students reporting financial aid, Slightly less 
than one-half of the curriculum students receiving financial 
aid, and report in g^the amount, received less than $1000 dur- 
ing the 1978-79 school year, Detailed accounts of the sources 
of financial aid and the amount of financial aid received, 
as related to program, agp, sex, race, marital status, stu- 
dent's education, primary income, and occupation of head-of- 
household appear in Appendix Tables 2 and 3, respect ive ly , 

Curriculum students (89%) were more likely rhan continu- 
ing education students (59%) to report some cost of books anfd 
materials, but 64% had expenses of less than $50 for *the 
quarter (Table 10). four out of 1Q continuing education stu- 
dents reported they had no expenses for books or materials; 
an additional 51% of this group noted that their expenses 
were less than $50 for the quarter. A small proport ion of # 
the students (9% of curriculum and 3% of continuing education) 
reported having to rent special housing to attend the insti- 
tution i* which they were enrolled, 
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Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by 
sources of income, sources and amount of financial 
aid cost of books and supplies, and rent while 
attending 



Students 



Var lable 



Sources of income 
Employment 

Parent s 

Spouse 

Other relative 

Savings 

Be t irea en t 

Welfare 

Cther 



a .fc 



Sources of financial aid 1 
GET A 

BECG 

SECC 

EdLcat lonal loan 
Schol arsh ip 

Social security educational 
benef its 

Veterans Acto.in istra t ior> educa- 
tional benefits 

NCSIC 

Work-study 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Not receiving aid 



Curriculum 



Con t in uing 
educa t ion 



63 . 5 
(6834) 
19.1 
(2943) 
* 79.9 
(20 73) 
1 0 
(146) 

10 .8 
(1363) 

15.3 
(2071) 
1.7 
(289) 

11 3 
(1623) 



3.1 
(568) 
13.4 
(2443) 
0.6 
(122) 
1 6 
(230) 
2.4 
(343) 
3.4 
(574) 
20.9 
(2829) 
0 . 5 
(90) 
" 2.2 
(399) 
0.9 
(138) 
57 4 
(5504) 



53 .6 
(2335) 
3.6 
(198) 
73 .2> 
(1126) 
1 . 5 
(53) 
7.3 
(284) 
22 . 1 
(1017) 
3.1 
' (143) 
> 7.8 
(366) 
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Table 10 (continued) 



Var lable 



Students 

Cont inuing 



Curriculum 



e ducat ion 



Amount of financial aid, 
1978*79 school year b : 
Not receiving aid 
Under $200 
$200-399 
$400-699 
$700-999 
$1000-1499 
$1500-1999 
$2000r2999 
$3000 or over • 
Total 



Cost of books and supplies, 
for this quarter: 

No expense / 

Under $25 • 

$ 25-49 

$ 50-74 

? 75-99 

$100-149 

$150-^99 

$200 or more 
Total 



Ren<t while attendmp 
No 

Yes, $49 or less/conth 
Yes, S50-99/rr,onth 
Yes , '$100-14 9/rr.onth 
Yes/ $1 50-200 'r.onth 
Yes, rrore than 5 200 'rr.on th 
Total 



60 ,4 
2.7 
4.7 
4.3 
6.1 
4,5 
3.4 
5.2 
8.8 
100 .0 
(11 ,657) 



10 .7 
25 0 
28 .0 
19 8 
7.7 
5.0 
1 8 
2,2 
100.2 
(11 ,8Q6) 



90, 
1 

2. 
2 . 
2 
0 



40.8 
39.4 
11 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 



100.1 
(42g2) 



97 

0 , 

0 

0 

0. 

0, 



100.1 
(11 ,828) 



99 .9 
(4327) 



•Multiple responses precluded overall totals. 



^Curr lcul urn students only CETA = Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act; BEOC - Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant; SEOG - Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant ; and 
NCSIG ■ North Carolina Student Incentive Grant. * 
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Education and Employment Plans 

Sixty percent of t be curriculdm students as compared to 
,of the continuing education st udents' planne d to enroll, in 
a degree program after completing their current courses or 
programs (Table 11) . Almost two out of five curriculum stu- 
dents thought that they would Work toward a four-year college 
degree, with another 24% unsure about this poss ibillty . Con* 
siderably fewer continuing education students answered "think' 



year college degree. 

A majority of all* the respondents either probajaly or 
definitely planned to work in North Carolina upon completion 
of their current program or course .(Table 11) . Continuing 
education students, however, were *our times as likely as 
curriculum students (23% vs. 6%) to state they definitely, 
would not seek employment within North Carolina. This may be 
due to the larger proportion of continuing education students 
who "were retired or homemakers^ These categories included 
61% of the continuing education students who did not plan to 
work in North Carolina. Curriculum students who listed other 
plans were most likely to indicate that they would be em- 
ployed in aoother state (Table 11) . 



^ The respondents were asked to rajik order the five most 
important reasons for continuing the tr e ducat ion (Table IS) , 
"To be able to. earn more money" was ranked first by curricu- 
lum students, followed by the, desire "to get a better job." 
The* third through fifth highest rankings were "to gain a gen- 
eral education, •* 'to learn things of interest," and "to be- 
come more cultured*" Continuing education studerfts ranked 
"to learn things of interest" as their primary reason for 
continuing their education, followed by the desire "to earn 
more money." The third through fifth highest rankings by 
this group were "to contribu^ more «to society," "to gain a 
general education/* and "to become more cultured." 

Curriculum and aontinuing education students agreed in 
their rankings of t£te four least important reasons for con- 
t liming their * due at ion , These were: to improve their so- 
cial life, improve reading and s£udy skills, pressure from 
parents or spouse, and the lack of anything better to do.« 
Additional analyses of value orien-tat ion toward. educat ion of 
curriculum and continuing education students, as related to 
age, sex, race, mar itaX^st atus , educational attainment , pri- 
mary income, and occupation head-of-househol d appear in Ap- 
pendix Table* 4 . v 




Value Orientation Toward Education 
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Table 11. 



Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by 
plans to enroll in % degree program, plans for 
four-year college degree, and employment plans 



Var lable 



Students 



C fl i r lcul urn 

39,8 
100.0 
(11 ,798) 



Continuing 
e ducat ion 



Plan to enroll in degree progratn 
upon completing present program/ 
course : 
Yes 

No 

Total 



27.9 
72,1 
100.0 
(4284) 



Plan to work toward 4 yr 
col lege de gree * 

Already have degree 
„ Think so 

Don ' t know 

Don ' t think so 

Def m ite 1 y not 
Total 



7 1 

38. 9 
24 .3 
18.2 
' U.5 
100.0 
(11 ,785) 



15.2 
9.5 
14.8 
20.6 
40.0 
100.1 
(4282) 



Plan to work in North Carolina 
after completing program/course 

Definitely yes 

Think so 

Don*t If now 

Don 1 1 th ink so 

Def in itely not 
Total 



Work plans if no*t in North 
Carol ma 

Work in otner state 

Military service 

Marnape, homema»kr^g 

Ret lrement 

Other 

Total 



46 . 4 
27.2 
16.7 
4.3 
5.5 
100 1 
(11,759) 



42.1 
4 7 
8.2 
10.7 
. 34 ,4 
100.1 
(2,52 7) 



43 .6 
12 .9 
11 8 
' 8.5 
23 ,2 
100.0 
(4160) 



5.6 
1 4 
, 2^>4 

38 .4 
3%. 3 

(1874) 
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Tmhle 12. Distribution of curriculum and coot 
t ion 'students enrolled 'in the Nort 
munity College System, 1979, by rank order and 
raw score of reasons for continuing education and 
institutional characteristics influencing decision 
to attend 



Variable 



Curr leal am 
Raw 

score 8 



Continuing 
education 



\Rank 



Rank 



Raw 

score*. 



Reasons for continuing 
educat ion : 



Contribute lore to society 


5 


224 


07 


3 


163 


73 


Earn sore money 


1 


430 


28 


2 


,170 


88 


Become more cultured 


6 


126 


45 


5 


'l42 


47 


Gain' general education 


3 ✓ 


241 


05 


4 


154 


78 


Get better job 


2 


3 97 


21 


7 


123 


73 


Improve reading It study skills 


9 


69 


23 


9 


75 


75 


Improve social life 


8 


72 


16 


8 


107 


07 


Learn things of interest 


4 


235 


97 


1 


265 


66 


meet interesting people 


7 


90 


20 


6 


13 5 


76 


Parents/spouse wanted me to go 


10 


62 


37 


11 


41 


93 


Nothing better to do 


11 


28 


99 


10 


47 


03 



Institutional characteristics 
influencing decision to attend: 

Programs available 

Financial assistance) available 

Job placement services 

Locat ion 

Low cost 

Open-door admissions 
Quality of instruction 
Student -centered instruction 
Other reasons 



1 


468.51 


I 


330 


34 


5 


129.19 ' 


9 


36 


05 


8 


80.13 


8 


36 


55 


2 


395.10 


2 


294 


99 


3 


333.17 


3 


237 


13 


6 


127.31 


6 


92 


66 


4 


206-38 


4 


190 


.47 


9 


71.47 


7 


69 


95 


7 


98.84 


5 


93 


74 



*Raw score is the weighted frequency times the converted 
rank value; each first choice multiplied by 5, each second 
choice by 4, each third b$ 3 , and so on ; raw score values are 
in tens of thousands; e.g., 224. Q7 x 10,000 r 2,240,700. 
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Institutional Character ist ics That Influenced 
*k Decision to Attend 




Stuck.nt rankings of institutional characteristics that 
most influenced their deeJ&icfoe to attend showed virtually no 
difference* between curriculum^ and continuing e*ic*tion stu- 
dents, othej^than the importance of ava ijtfble , f inane ial aid 
(Table 12) . Both groups agreed in their top four rankings of 
the characteristics that influenced then most. These were: 
"educational programs, or' courses available," "location (near- 
ness to home or work)," "low cost," and "quality of instruc- 
tion." ,The ftfth most influential characteristic for curric- 
ulum students was "financial assistance available." For con- 
tinuing education students, this response was "other reasons." 
Student-centered instruction and Job placement service* were 
ranked relatively low by both groups.. Additional analyses 
of institutional characteristics that most influenced curric- 
ulum and continuing education students to attend, as related 
to age, sex, race, marital status, educational attainment, 
primary income, and occupation head-of -household, appear in 
Appendix Table 5. 



Evaluation and Importance of Support Services 
and Use of a Standard Name. 

Two sets of quest ions- -those dealing with the students' 
evaluation of institutional support services and those con- 
cerned with the students' opinions about tlie choice of name 
for their inst itut ion--are tweated in this section. These 
questions were added to the survey instrument after pretest- 
ing and should be considered experimental because no reliabil 
ity information is "ava liable . 

Evaluation and Importance of 
Support Services 

In evaluating the quality of support services offered by 
their institutions, continuing education students, Were far 
more likely than curriculum students to respond "don't know" 
(Table 13). More than one-half of the cont inuing educat ion 
studentm* answered "don't know" '.when asked to' evaluate the 
quality of chrl d care,~tu»fon aid, stipends, health care, 
Job counseling, Job placement, academic counseling, personal 
counseling, recreation facilities, and eating facilities. 
More than half of the curriculum < students gave an evaluation 
of "good" to parking, study areas, and library resources. 
These were also the support services .they felt were most im- 
portant to them (Table 13) ] . 

Adequate parking was considered important by 40% of the 
curriculum students, followed by library resources (34%) and 
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Table 13. We ighted -percentage distribution of .curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System , 1J79 , by 
evaluation of individual 'support advices and im- 
portance of support services 



Students 



Var labte 



Curr lculum. 



Cont inuing 
etiucat ion ^ 



Evaluation of support services 
Transportation • 
Good 

Improve r 
Don't know 
Total 

Marking* m 
Good 
Improve 

*7.Don ' t> know ft > 



Total 



Child care 
Good 
Improve 
Don't know 
Total 

Tuition aid*. 
Good 
Improve 
Efon't know 
Total . % 

Stipend^: / 
Good 
Improye 
Don't know 
Total ^ 

Health care 
Good 
Improve 
Don't know 

* f>tal 




39.2 
19.8 
-41.0 
100.0 
(10,622) 

54 .0 ' 

41.4 

,4,7 

lo'a.i 

(10,974) 

12 .7 
12 .6 
74.7 



100.0 
(10,339) 

39.0 
20 .1 
40,9 



100.0 
(10,617) 




44.7 # 
12,. 2 
43 ,0 
99.9 
(3233)^ 

56 .8 
23.1 

20^2 



. 100.1 
U312) 

13 .7 
9.4 
77.0 
100.1 

(2852) 

20 .7 

a. 5 

69,8 
100.0 
(2830) 

^3 
.10.1 

74.6 
100 .0 
(2903) 

18 .0 
8.9 

73 1 
UjDO > 
(2#95) 
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Table 13 (continued) 



Variable* 



Job counseling* 
Goo d 1 ^, 
Improve 
Don't know 
, Total 



Students* 

Cont inuing 
Curriculum educat ion 



34 .6 
23 .4 
42 .0 
100 .0 
(10,589) 



23.4 
.10.7 
65. 9 
100.0 
(2903) 



Job 'jflacement : 
Good 
Improve 
Don't know 
Total 

Acajemic counseling- 
Good 
Improve 
Don ' t kn ow 
Total 

Personal counseling*^ 
Good 
Improve 
Don ' t know 
Total 

Recre at lbn^ac il it ies 
Good 

Improve ^ % 
Don r t know 
Total- 

i 

Study areas: 
Geo d 
Improve 
Don't kno* 
Total 

Library resources- ■ 
Good * 
Improve 
Don«t kjiow 
Total 




2 9 9 


19.2 


2 5 1 


13 ! 1 


4 «5 1 


■ 67 . 7 


100 1 


100 . 0 


(10,625) 
t 


(2895) 


46 8 


26 . 8 


^3 7 


8 7 


2 9 6 


64 . 5 


100 1 


100 .0 


(10,580) 


(2885) 


43 .9 


32.4 


22 .3 


9.5 


33 .8 


58,2 


100.0 


100.1 


(10,622) 


(3007) 


32.1 


26.7 


40 .2 


15.1 


27.7 


$8.2 


100.0 


100.0 


(10,579) 


(2917) 


32 .1 


26.7 


40 .2 


• 15.1 


27.7 


58.2 


10O.0 


100.0 


(10,57?) 


(2917) 


6S.8 


40.7 


17.3^ 


12.0 


13 .9 


47.3 


100.0 


100.0 


(10,731) 


(293 7) 



! 
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Students 



Variable 



Curriculum 



Cont inuing 
e ducat ion 



Eating facilities- 
Good 4 - 
Improve * 
Don't know 
Total 



Iir.porta-nce of service 3 * 
Transporta t ion 

Parking 
i 

Ch ild care 
Tuit ion aid 
St ipen ds 
Health care 
Job counse 1 in g 
Job placement 
Academic counseling 
Personal counseling 
Recreation facilities 
Study areas 
Library, resources 
Eating facilities , 



33 .6 
47.9 
18,4 
99.9 
(10,808) 



19.4 
(2 500) 

40.1 
(4413) 
7.3 
(999) 
• 22 .0 
(3246) 

15.6 
(2337) 
• 9.2 
(1241)' 

23.3 
(3020) 

27.6 
(3753) 

26 3 
(3327) 

21.7 
(2858) 

16.4 
(2399) 

29,1 
(3732) 

34 .4 
(4466) 

24 ,e 
(3337) 



30.9 
18.8 
50.3 

ioo.o- 

(2997) 

18 .0 
(855) 
25.2 
(1030) 

5.7 
(235), 

8.1 
(364) 

5.9. 
(278) 

7.5 
(348) 

8 .6 
(400) 

i ' 9 ' 4 
(462) 

• 9.3 

(443) 

12 .2 

(604) 

7.5 

(402) 

12 .6 
(642) 

13 .3 
(625) 

11 .3 
(#65) 



■ a Mul{ipfc responses precl ude d 'overal 1 totals. 



\ • 



\ 



50 . 

study areas (29%) (Table 13). An even ^pmal ler proportion of 
continuing education students considered any of the listed 
services important. One oat of four checked parking facili- 
ties as important, followed by transportation (19%) and li- 
brary resources (13%) . For further analyses by program, see 
Appendix Tables 6 and 7. 

Opinions of and Feelings About * 
Use of a Standard Name for 
All Institutions" 

Thirty-five percent of the curriculum and 27% of the 
continuing education studentsf-preferred that all Institutions 
in the North Carolina Community College System be designated 
community colleges. The*mext most popular choice for both 
groups (17% and 14%, respectively^ -*a^ to use no standard 
name (Table 14) . However, more than ofre-rfourth of the cur- 
riculum and more than one-thixd of the continuing education 
students expressed no opinion using a standard name for 

all institutions within the NCa^S- 



When asked. for the, feelings that supported their choices, 
the largest proportion' o|^Bth groups sai^ that it did not 
matter what the mst itut JoW|p«re called C^Table 14). Abouf 
one in five students telt that the inst itut ions were basi- 
cally the same. Sixteen percent of the Curriculum students 
felt th»t a standard name *ould help to give all institutions 
the same status, and 14^ felt that it would help students in* 
transferring to other institutions (Table 14), For further 
analyses by program, see Appendix Tables 8 and 9. 

. A 

Students Being Served in Curriculum 
Projsram Area 

In this section, selected demograph ic^soc loeconomic , 
acadenic, and attendance characteristic's of students within # 
the curriculum program area are exan.med. Such an examina- 
tion will 'give some indications of the many similarities and 
differences that exist among curriculum students wh^enroll 
in specific curriculum programs; i.e., college-transfer, gen- 
eral »educat ion , special credit, technical, an d *vocat lonal " 
Those chaxacter ist ics not dealt with in this section appear 
in Appendix Tables ^0-14. 

. • Demograj^n ic Characteristics - 



Demographic characteristics dealt with in this section 

ta 



uemograpnic undiauiei ^ucb uemi wnn m lna=» ac^i. 
\ are- age, sex, race, marital status, and veteran status. 
^4fc)ata relating to these characteristics appear in Table 15 




Tatle 14. alighted percentage dis t r it at ion of curriculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carol in a Communit y College Systerr, 1979, b^y 
opinions about a standard name for the institutions 
in the System and feer inps about a standard name 



V ar la b le 



Students 

Co^nt in uing 



Curr ic ul un. 



e ducat ion 



Opinions about standdrd naTe 
No standard nac.e 
Community college ^ 
Technical institjte 
Technical college 
No opinion 
Total .' 



Feelings abcjt standard nane 
. Schools are hasical>t the sa^e 

Cive all schools theA^arre status 
m fcoul d K « 1 ± ^tjdents transfer 
School^ .itf basically different 
Lon ' t want nare changed 
Doesn * t -ratter 
Total 



16 , 5 
35.2 
8 9 
12 8 
26 € 
100 0 
,(11 ,78 7) 



1 9 
16 
14 

9 
7 

33 



ioo d 

( 1 1 ,73 5) 



4 

14 .0 



27. 
13 . 

37. 



100 .2 
(4228) 



19 
U , 

e 

7 

10, 
43 



100 1 
(4180) 



A£e . 

^ As mentioned earfier in the discussion of Table l f con- 
siderable differences were observed in the median ages of the 
studgpts enrolled in the different curriculum "programs . When 
ejcajQin ing these programs in terms of a ge categories , the same 
phenomenon persisted ' Th.# co 1 lege - tra n sf e r gro.up clearly 
were younger studerits--54$ of this group were under the age 
of 23 (Table 15) . The technical pVogram had the next largest 
proportion (42$) of younger stude-nts. By far the "oldest" 
student group in the curriculum program area was in the spe- 
cial credit program, where 16$ were SO or older.- " 

Sex 

Males and females were unequally distributed throughout 
all of the curriculum programs. The vocational program was 
the only bne in which the enrollment was predominately male 
(67$) . Females were most predominant in the special credit 



Table' 15. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, 1979/ by program, 
^ age, sex, race J marital status, and veteran status 



Variable 



r 

Age, l/r 
22 or 
23-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70 or more 



College^ 
transfer 



General 
educat ion 



Curriculum program 



Special 
credit 



Techn ical 



1— 

Vocat ional 



less 



xoya 



Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Total 



Race : 
Black 

American Indian 

White 

As ian 

Other 

Total *, 



54 .4 

20.8 
14.9 
6.9 
8.0 
1.0 
0.0 
100.0 
(1470) 



45.7 
54,3 
100.0 
♦(146^ 

13 .6 
0.4 

83 .'5 
1.2 
1.3 



100 .0 
(1460) 



24.8 
27.8 
27.7 
13 .2 
1.4 
5,0 
0.0 
99.9 
^292) 



30.9 
69.1 
100.0 
(296) 



17 8 
0.9 
*80.2 

jj 

100 0* 
(292) 



22 .6 
22 .8 
27. 1 
12 .0 
5.2 
8,9 
1.4 
100.0 
(470) 



30.8 
69.2 
100.0 
(46 9) 



9 6 
0.9 
£8.4 
0.5 

100 .0 
(464) 



41.8 
29.7 
19.1 
7.6 
1.6 
0.2 

°.l 
100.1 

(7090) 



44.2 
55.8 
iOO.O 
(7097) • 



23 .0 
1 7 

74 .2 
0.4 

100.0 
(7051) 



36 
31 
18 

7 

4 

0 

0, 

"50 

(2507) 



66 
33 



100,1 
(2507) 



28.1 
1 . 5 
9.5 
2 

0.7 
100.0 
(2476) 



Table 15 (continued) 



Variable 



College- 
transfer 



Curricula* prograa 

General Special 



education credit 



Technical 



Vocat ional 



Marital status r* 
^Single /en gaged 

ljarrled 

Widowed 

Separate d 

Divorced 
Total 



58.2 


29.6 


31 .2 


48.3 


40. 5 


34.7 


53 .0 


56.5 


42 .3 


49.5 


1.1 


6.8 


2.1 


1.3 


1.1 


2.9\ 
'3.2 X 


5.3 


1.7 


3.9 


3.8 


5.3 


8.5 


4.3 




100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


loo. 1 


100.0 


(1469) 


(296) 


• (468) 


(7086) 


(2 503) 



Military veteran: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



15.2 
84,8 
100.0 
(1466) 



22 .1 
77.9 
100. 0 
(294) 



10.3 
89.7 
100.0 
(468) 



27.4 , 
72 .6 
100 . 0 
(70 80) 



35.0 
65.0 
100.0 
(2 502) 
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and general 'e ducat ion prograks, with proportions of 69% in 
each.^ College-transfer and f^hn ic a 1 /pro gr Mas each had ap- 
proximately 54% female enrollments (Table . 



Race 

Racial groups also were unequally distributed within the 
specific curriculum programs. Minority groups made up only 
12% of the special credit group, 17%c of the col le ge-tr^^fe r 
group, and 20% of the general educat ioa gr<*up. Conver^^y, 
minority students represented between 2&6% and 31% of the tog 
tal enrollment*^ the occupat lon-o/iente d programs^ Ob- 
viously, the traditionally ^'1 iberal arts" cumculums were 
less attractive to minority students than were the technical 
and vocational programs (Table 15), 



Marital Status 

As might be expected, those students most likely to be 
single were in the col le ge -transfer program. In fact, nearly 
60% of these students were single (Table 15) , Between 40.* 
and 50* of the technical and vocational students reported 
that tKey were single, The largest proportion of married 
curriculum students was represented in the general education 
or special credit programs Cne-tenth of the students in 
each of these two programs indicated that they were either 
divorced or separated, 

Veteran Status 

The largest proportion of military veterans in the cur- 
riculum program area was in the occupat ion -oriente d -programs^-- 
35% of the vocational stjdents and 27% of the technical stu- 
dents had prior military experience. Cnly 20* of the general 
edjcati,. , 15* of the col le ge -transfer , and 10% of the spe- 
cial credit students indicated that they had syved in the 
mil itary (Table 15) J * , 

» 

Soc loecbnom ic and Ac adem ic 1 Character is t ics 

• 

The soc l ©economic charac ter lsjt ics of c urr iculum st u den ts 
liscussed in this section arp . student's education, father's 
education, mother's education, student's income, parents' in- 
come, primary income, occupation hea d-of -house r hol d, and stu- 
dent's employment status. The academic characteristic is 
prior full-time enrollment -in a four-year colle ge/un lversit y , 
Data pertaining to these characteristics, by curriculum pro- 
gram, appear in Table 16, 
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16. Weighted percentage distribution of curricula* students enrolled in 
the Forth Carolina Community College Systes, 1979, by program, stu- 
dent 'a education, father's education, Mother's education, student's 
1978 income, parents 1 1978 income, primary 1978 income, occupation 
head-of -household, student's employment status, and prior full-time 
enrollment in a four-year college/un iversity 



Curr iculum students 



Variable 


College - 


General 


Special 










A HuPfit inn 


nrm Hit 




V r\ r» • t i nnttl 

V Dili iUUKl 


Student's education* 




« 








La m a thftn 7th trr%A% 

US V 9 W U 111 ( kU K m v 






"o 0 


0 2* 


n 6 


7th-8 th arads 


0 .2 


0 9 


0 1 


0 4 


1 6 


9th -1 It h ffrad# 

v V U 1 1 v U SLA SUv 


1 7 


0 6 


4 4 


0 8 


8 * 2 


H i trh school gri Aia t *> 


34.7 


43 . 4 


29.0 


39.4 


S2 6 * 


(3D * 


4.0 


7. 9 


3.0 


8 0 


13 .2 


High school ♦ 1 yr * 


23 5 


22 0 


13 ] 8 


18 . 6 


- 9.1 


High school ♦ 2-3 yr 


28 .3' 


23.7 1 


^3*4 


%7 .3 


10 3 


College graduate 


5 0 


1.4 


17 . 9 


* 4.5 


3 .3 


Graduate work 


2 [ 8 


0. 1 


8. 5 


0.8 


1.1 


Total 


Inn 9 


l r\n n 

1 V/U . u 


100*1 


1 nn i> 

1UU . vT 


Inn £ 




r 1 4 4 k.\ 

V A ~ ~ *Jt 


(2 91) 


(458) 


(6917) 


(2404) 


Father's education: 












bass than 7th grade 


*.7 


21,3 


14. 5 


16.2 


18.8 


7th-8th grade 


• 10.9 


16.1 


12.6 


14.6 


19.0 


9th-llth grade 


16.? 


15.5 


14. 7* 


18.6 


21.9 


High school graduate 


?7.1 


23.3 


28.9 


26 .6 


24.0 


GED 


3.5 


1.7 


1.2 


2.2 


1.7 


High school ♦ 1 yr 


3.8 


3.9 


2.3 


3.6 


2.3 


High school ♦ 2-3 yr 


10.0 


9.9 


7.5 


6,7 


4.4 


College graduate 


11.8 


7.2 


13.9 


8.6 


5.4 


Graduate work 


6.8 


1.1 


loo.o 






Total 


ioo.i 


100.0 


99. 9 


~50 




(1432) 


(294) 


(446) 


(6814) 


(2323) 



r 



I . 4 



Table 16 , (cont inue d) 



1 



Variable 



College- 
transfer 



General 
e ducat loo 



Carriculus 3 t adepts 
Special ~ 



credit 



Technical Vocational 



Mother '8 education: 
Less than 7th grade 
7th-8th grade 
9th-llth grade 
High school graduate 
GED ' 
fc High school * 1 yr 
High school * 2-3 yr 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 



5.0 


9.0 


7.3 


7.8 . 


10.9 


8.5 


12.4 


11.6 


11.2 


*5.2. 


19.0 , 


21 .0 


20.1 


22.1 


25.4 


35.1 


31v7 


33.6 


37.4 


33.3 


1.5 


1.7 


2.5 


2.1 


2.3 


8.0 


5.7 ' 


3.2 


4.9 ' 


3.0 


10.9 




5.3 


6.6 


4.0 


8.6 




13.2 


6.1 


4.5 




1.3 




1.9 


1 , 5 


100.0 


Tool 


loo.o 


\oo\ 


loo. I 


(1436) 


(2 94) 


(446) 


(6864) 


(2351) 



Stddsnt's in cose , 
Uses than $2 ,000 
$2,000- 2,999 
$3,000- 3,999 
$4,000- 4,999 
$5,000- 5,999 
$6,000- 6,999 
$7,000- 7,999 
$8,000- 9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000 or sore 
Total 



1978: 



25.4 

11 ,3 
7.9 
5.3 
* 4 .7 
4 .6 

* ' 5.3 
3.7 
5.0 
7.4 
6.6 
8.0 
100 .0 
(1300) 



12 .8 




9.7 


22.5 


23.5 


6.9 




2.0 


6.9 


5.4 


4.9 




2.7 


6.1 


4.8 


2 .1 




1.0 


4.4 


4.4 


3.2 




1.7 


4.8 


5.5 


6.6 




3.4 


4.5 


4.0 


3.6 




>.4 


4.2 


4.7 


4 .3 




% 7.8 


7.4 


9.2 


6.9 


a 


8.2 


7.6 


7.7- 


14.0 




. 14. 8* 


9. 5 


10.3 


12.9 




14.8 


9.9-^ 


U.6 


8.9 




12.6 


7.1 


4.5 


12.9 




18/0 


' 5.3 


4.2 


100.0 




100.1 


100.2 




(2 77) 




(450) 


(6464) 


(2256) 






18 








0 


* • 





Tmble 16 (continued) 



Curriculum students 



* Variable 

C 



r*r\ 11a oa — 




t « r» 4 a 1 






t T* A n o ■# a r* 
L riDSIci 




cr© dit 






T 4 


9 A 


1 9 


4 Q 


A n 


9 1 


A F> 
1 . D 


1 Q 






T 4 

o . *t 




1 Q 

O . 3 




fi 9 




£ 7 


9 4 


O . D 


4 A 


9 T 


o . 0 




4 n 


3 9 


T 1 

O . 1 


1 . o 


4 2 


4 4 


4 9 


J , I 


ft ft 




4 Q 


7 n * 


6.J 


y . 0 


7 4 


7 1 


A 1 


7 R 




7 T 


A A 




9.5 


[ 17.8 


7.9 


12.5 


9.9 


13 0 


1 10 6 


8 8 


11 7 


9 0 


16.1 i 


8.6 


7^9 


lo! 5 


5.8 






94 n 


1 e c 

1 J, D 


in i 




^ A 


9n T 


^ 9 


A A 
o o 




1 Cid Ci 

1 uu . u 


i nn n 


1 uu . ^ 


inn i 






VOD4 ; 


\ 0 f 3J ^ 


H Q 1 


7 n 


7 1 


1 A 


Q ^ 




D . D 


9 


n 7 


4 A 


4 Q 


D . * 


9 n 


1 A 


4 4. 


4 1 


4 0 


1 8 


0 A 


3 ^ 


•4 .4 


4.3 


2.6 


1.8 


4.6 


5^5 


3.8 


6.4 


2.6 


4.8 


4.1 


4,4 


4.0 


3.4 


< '4.8 


5.2 


6.1 


- 5-.1 


* 7.8 


8.1 


9.4 


6.4 


8.2 


* 7.0 


9.1 


9.7 


9.0 


16.3 


15.5 


12.* 


12 3 



Parents' incooe , 1978: 
Less than $2 ,000 

$2,000- 2,999 

$3 ,000- 3 ,999 , 

$4,000- 4,999 

$5,000- 5,999 

$6,000- 6,999 
* $7,000- 7,999 

$8,000- 9,999 
$10,000-11 ,999 
$12,000-14, 999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000 or more 
Parents deceased 
Total 



Primary income, 1978 
Less than $2 ,000 
$2 ,000^,999 
$3,000- 3,999 
$4,000- 4,999 
$5,000- 5,999 
$6,000- 6,©99 
$7,000- 7,999 
,$8,000- 9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12 ,000-14, 999 



7i 



Table 16 (cont inued) 



Variable 



Curriculum students 



College- 
transfer 



General 
e ducat Ion 



Special 
credit 



Technical Vocational 



in 

GO 



\ 



Primary income , 

1978 (contd.) 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000 or more 
Parents ctoce^ased 
Total 



13 .0 
12 .9 
17.2 
0.1 
100.2 
(1466) 




15.2 
* 14 .8 

•27.2 
0.0 
100.0 
(466) 



• 13.2 
10 .0 
' 10 .3 

0.2 
100.1 
(70.72) 



13 .8 
5.6 
6.9 

04 
100.2 

(2489) 



Occupation )iead-of- 
household: ' 



ERLC 



Professional /technical 


15. 


2 


Manager /owner 


15. 


5> 


Sales 


1 


9 


Clerical 


10 


7 * 


Crafts 


11 


8 


Operat ive 


4 


1 


Transport at ion 


2 


7 


Labor, n on farm 


3 


6 


Farm owner /manager 


2 


.2 


Farm worker 


0 


.8 


Service 


5 


.4 


Domestic 


0 


.2 


Stud&nt, retired 


6 


.4 


Home maker 


1 


.6 


Other not listed 


17 


.9 




100 


.0 




(1445) 



13 .6 

14 .3 
3 .8 
8.5 

11 .0 
6.8 
1 .7 
2.4 
2.6 
1 .2 
7.0 
0.4 
6.7 
1 .0 

19.2 
100.2 
(287) 



21 .2 
22.9 
4.0 
12 . 9 
7.4 
3.4 
2.1 
2.8 
0.7 
0.2 
1.6 
0.1 
5.0 
1.4 

^4 
100.2 

(451) 

O ' 



10.1 

11.0 

1.3 
9.3 
15.2 
7.4 
3.3 
3.. 5 
2.3 
0.8' 
9.6 
0.7 
7.2 
2.1 
16,4 
100.2 
(6964) 



7.4 

6.2 
0.5 
5.2 
22.6 
9.6 
2.8 
5. 7 
2.8 
1.2 
6.2 
0.8 
9.5 
2.5 
17.2 
100.2 
(2424) 



Table 16 (continued) 



Currlculun st adopts 



Variable W 


College- 


General 


Special 






transfer 


e ducat ion 


credit 


Technical Vocat ional 



Student's employment 
status : . 

Full time 

Part time v 

Homemaker 

Retired 

Unemployed 
Total 



Prior full-time en- 
rollment in 4 yr 
college/university ■ 

Yes 

Ho 

Total 



34 .1 
34.8 
4.6 
2.1 
24^4 
100.0 
(1461) 



21 .9 
78,1 
100.0 
(1472) 



44.0 

17.1 
12.9 
5.6 
20,4 
100 .0 
(296) 



20.4 
79.6 
100.0 
(29 5) 



10.1 ^ 

10.2 

10.9 
5.7 

13,1 
100 .0 
(464) 



50.5 
49.5 



100.0 
(468) 



41 .0 
24.9 

;5.2 

1.7 
27.3 

loo.l 

(7050) 



19.4 

80.6 
100. o a 
(7086) 



4iSe 

14 .8 

5.8 
4.6 

33 .3 

T5oT 

(2483) 
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E ducat loo — Student and parents 

Students in special credit programs had higher educa- 
tional attainments tb4n did students in the other curriculum 
programs (Table 16)/ In fact, 18% of the special credit re^ 
spondents bad college degrees and an additional 9% badr soue^ 
graduate work. Students witb the next nignest educational . 
attainment levels wtere in college-transfer programsyf ol lowed , 
by general educatic4 and technical students. Tbose'with the 
lowest educational attainment levels weqp in vocational pro- 
grams, where 76% bad a\b igh school education or less. 

These same educational attainment patterns held true 
when examining such background factors'as father's and moth- 
er's educational levels. ^Parents of special credit and 
college-transfer students bad the highest educational attain* 
ment levels and those of vocational students had the lowest 
(Table 16) . . 



Income — Student. Parents, an \ Primary 

WithTnNthe curriculum program area, students in college- 
transfer, technical, and vocational programs reported t£m 
lowest 1978 incomes; Nearly oW-half of the college-transfer 
students had a 1978 -income of le^s than $5,000, whil* approx- 
imately 40% of the technical and vibrational students reported m 
1978 incomes of less than $5,000. Conversely, over 60% of 
the special credit students had iricomes abowe $12,000, as did 
nearly 50% of the general education students (Table 16> . 

Examination of the 1978 incomes of curriculum students' 
parents revealed several differences according to the program 
in which the student was enrolled. The data in Table 16 in- 
dicate that the parents of at least "one-half of *the college- 
transfer students (60%) and the technical stuctents (50%) had 
1978 incomes of $L2,000or more. Conversely, the parents of 
at least one-half of the general education (54%), special 
credit (50%), and vocational (65%) students bad 1978 incomes 
of less than $12,000. 

Primary income was used to exam'ine iThe current socioeco- 
nomic status of the respondents based on/ the 1978 income of 
whomever contributed over 50% of the student's financial sup- 
port. Curriculum students with the h lgl^est^r imary ^ome 
were in spmcial cr«|dit programs; nearly \^% reported primary 
incomes of $12,000 or more. Fifty-seven percent of general 
education students were in this income range as were 52% of 
the college-transfer students. Proportions of technical (46%) 
^Dd vocational (39%) students in this income range were some- 
what lower. Clearly, the occupation-oriented students were 
'from lower socioeconomic environments than were the "liberal 
arts"-or iented students (Ta^Ta^ 16). 
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Occupatfon Ham jfcg* -Household 

W *'Tlie occupations of heads-of -householTd of curriculum st.u- 
dents differed considerably (Table 16). Special credit stu- 

* dents "reported »ost frequently that their household head's 
occupation was in the prof ess ional /techn ical or manager/owner 
category. College-tr^ns'ffer and general education students 
also were well represented in these two occupational catego- 
ries-. "It appe*ars_that the clientele in the liberal arts pro- 

' grams were fro» wITite-collar backgrounds, while those in J:he 
^ccupation-oriented programs were more representative of blue- 
collar occupations. ' f 

m 

Student's Employment Status ' • 

Special credit students * as compared to students 

in other curriculum programs/*were more likely to be employe*! 
full time. Approximately Jw> of the general education, tech- 
* n lcal | and vocational sV^o^nts were en^loyed full-time. This 
— Vie. true for only one-third of the*^:ollege-trans;fer students. 
Par't-time erBplo^rment. was greatest among col lege -transf er*st u- 
dents and least among special credit students (Table 16) T 
The largest proportions of homemakers and 'retirees were in ^ 
general education and special credit programs, whereas the 
"largest 'pro port ions of trffe unemployed were in the vocational 
(33%) , technical (27%), aTd college-transfer (2'4%) programs. 

Prior Full-Time^nrollment in a ( 
Four-Year College /University I * 

/" Fifty percent of fche special credit students reported t 
WUor enrollment as a full-time student a\ a .foua-year col- 
lege/university V Table 16) . This proport ioa/fel 1 to 22% in 
college-transfer, 201 in general e ducat ion ,{19% in technical, 
*and 13% in Vocational programs ^ Jr ' % t 

!% i Atten^nce^ Character i^t^s 

• . Selected attendance^lharacter # isticv'*of curriculum, stu- 
dents we^e': (1) A 1 ** of a^endan^e ; (2) location of classes; 
J3) distance to class, one"way-; g£) would h a vjL-at tended an- 
other Institution had this'one not * ex-iste df (5^^his institu- 
tion was first choice; (6) source* of most influence irt deci- 
sion to attend* (7) isource of f irst * informal ioflrVbout program 
in which "enrolled; l&J "sources of flnafcial aid; (9* amount of* 
financial aid; 410)' expanses of bool5r an a* suppl ies this quar- 
ter; (U) plans to work toward a four -year college degree; and 
(12) plans to work in Nofth Carolina upon complet ion ^of pro- 
gram'. * . 
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Time of Attendance. Location of 
Classes, and Distance to Class 



Almost three % -f ourths (71%) of the college-transfer ; 67% J 
of "the technical , and 63% of the vocational students attended / 
classes pMr ing tbe day (Table 17). General education stu- 
dents' class attendance was fairly evenly divided between day 
and evening. The reverse was true for special credit stu- 
dents — 74% attended classes»in the evening. 

A majority of the *curr ic ulum students attended classes 
on the ixw inst itut ion 1 s ma fii^campus t Howe ver ^almost one-third - 
- of the spec ial .ere dit students bad the major part of t^ 1 ^ 

* course work at»so»e off-campus aite other than their resi- 
dence, work site, or a branch cJfcpus (Table 17). Twelve per- 

j^cent of the vocational students^at tended classes at some un- 

* specified of/tf-campus locatioo. 

• . * 

Although most of the curriculum students traveled fewer 
than 16 miles to class (one way), there were some noticeable 
variations among these students (Table 17). For example, a 
grwater proportion of. the special credit and general educa- 
tion students traveled fewer than six miles to class. The 
occupat ion-orien te d (techn ical /vocational) students tended to 
travel substantially greater distances to c^ffSses — 27% of the 
former and 31% of the latter traveled between 16 and 35 miles 
one way as compared to 22% of the col lege -transfer , 23% of the 
cial credit, and 19% of the general educatiqp group. 



Choice of Institutions 

„ • 

.When asked if they would have attended another institu- 
tion had their institution not existed, 73% of the college- 1 
transfer students, 66% of .the technical, and 58% of the gen-, 
eral education students responded 4 af format ively (Table 18) „ 
In response to the q^stion — Was this institution your f lr*st 
choice for continuing your e ducat ion?--the present institu- 
tion was consistently the first "choice from among all other 
forms of post secondary educational institutions fmr students 
in all curriculum programs. Nearly 9 out of 10 special credit 
and 7 out of 10 college-transfer students indicated that the 
institution in which they were enrolled was their first choice 
(Table 18) . Of those curriculum students who would have pre- 
ferred another institution, the most commonly cited choice was 
a public four-year college/un ive rait y- -except tbe \(pcatlorial 
students, whose alternate choice wn another community col- 
lege or techn ical institute* 
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ces of most Influence to Attend 
d Firgt information About Program 

Curriculum s^tudecjs 4.0 different programs were influ- 
enced to attend .the institution by a variety of sources 



Tabled . 



Weighted percentage distribution of cur^culua students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System ,W979, by program, time 
of class attendance, location of classes, an^distance td class 



Carrie at mi students 



Variable * 


College- 


General 


Special? 








l ranoier 




c re d it 


Techn icaV 


Vnpat lonVl 


X XJBO O I 1 L LcUQ all Ct? 




*\ 








ivay < 


71 9 




26 2 


66 7 


62 8 


Even In g 


9ft ft 

z o , o 


4 9 s 


71 ft 


33 3 


37.2 


rot ai 


XUO . U 
i 4 71V 


1UU . U 


l n n n • 
1U U . U 


l nn n 
i uu . u 


l nn n 


* 


(9 




f 7n 971 


(2512) 










/ 

^ on n 
. u 


* 


lu in ctapus 


O Q Q 
3J.O 


3 J . J 


en 1 
OU . O 


7ft 7 


D A e 4 4a m /■* A /ha r lr 

n08 lQiOCO /fOi* 


n ft 
u . o 


n n 
u . u 


4 1 

■ . w 


n a 


3 1 


Branch campus 


n A 

2- * 




9 Q 
z . ^ 




6 5 


umer oi i~cupus site 


9 ft 
i * , o 




* 19 S 


4 7 


118 * 


lOlll w 


l'nn n 
1 uu . u * 


i nn n * • 


i nn n 


100 0 


100 1 




V IIOO^J 


f 9<Q£^ 

^ z^yoj 






(2495) 


UlSHuLc IU (.1133 , UUW 












w a y t m 1 1 












T Q 0 + W s n 1 

UCoS L DID 1 




1 c. 
1 . 3 


fi 7 


1 Q 


9 1 


1 C * 1 

,»l-o 


' 9 Q n 
z y u 




13 9 


9 7 4 


94 3 


6-10 


28.6 


28.7 


26.9 


25.3 


20.8 


l 1 .1 e k 

1 1-1 O " • , T * 


14 9 
1* . 


IJ . o 


in 9 


i fi n 


15.3 


X D ^ U 


ft 7 


8 2 


16.0 


10 3 


11 . 1 


21-25 


6.2 


4.0 


2.7 


7.0 ' 


7^6 




3 .0 


- 2.3 


1.2 


_ . 4.4 - 


4.9 


31-35 " 


2 f 9 


0.5* 


0 .4 


Z . J 


z . y , 


More than 35 


1.5 


3.6 


2,8 




^ 4,0 


Total 


100.0 


100,1 


100.1 


100.0 x 


100.0 




(1469) 


* (296) 


(469) 


(7092) 
> 


(250^) > 














^ 1 
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Table 18 Weighted percentage distribution* of curriculum 

"students enrolled in the North Carolina Community 
College System, 1979, by program and choice of 
mst itutions 



Curriculum students 







General 


• 




Voca- 


Variable 


College - 


e due a- 


Spec lal 


Jech- 




transfer 


t ion 


ere dit 


n ical 


t lona 1 


Would. have at^ 


* 










tended another 










T 


institution had & 












this^one not 












e x is 9 d : 












Yes 


% 72 . 9 


58 ,6 


AC O 


bb . ^ 




No 


2.7,1 


f a 1 t\ 
4^,0 


04 JH 


"5 "5 ft 
J J i o 




Total 


100 . 0 


100 .0 


lOO'. 0 


,100 , 0 


100 . 1 




(14 72) 


(297) * 


(4b7; 




V £ DUO V 


This institution 












f irst choice 












Yes 


69.2 


74 . 7 


87 7 , 


75 . 5 


Q A C 

84 . 5 


No, another CC 


2 4 


4 .0 


1 .3 


5.7 


7.2 


or TI 












No, private 


0 8 


0.3 * 




1 . 0 














W l 6 


No, private 




X JO 5 


0.7 


1 . 1 




trade/profes- 












sional school 


22,1 i 










No, public 4 yr 




16.6 


6 9 


13; 4 


3 . 5 


col le ge/uh i- 




•* 








veraity 










> 


No, private 4 yr 


3.1 


'2 8 


1.8 


1.7 


0.2 


c*>llege/un i- 












vers itg 












Another type of 


2.0 


1 .1 


1.6 


1.6 


2 . 1 


school not 












1 isted 












Total 


100 0 


100.0 * 


100.2 


100 0 


100 .6 




(1473) 


(294) 


■ (465) 


(7068)- 


(2496) 








-0 







(Table 19) In 'all programs except social credit, "other" 
sources not listed in the survey instrument were considered 
the major influences. ~5pelflar "ere dir~stu dents ~cTte d Instltu^- 
tional recruiters or other personnel as the most influential 
and indicated "other" as second. College-transfer students 
indicated their Bothers as the second most influential source 
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* • 

general education and technical students,, other students; and 
vocational students, institutional recruiters. The third 
most influential sources' were institutional recruiters for 
college-transfer students, spouse for general Education andw 
technical students, and institutional literature for special 
credit and vocational students. 4 

Curriculum students obtained f^rst in format ion\ about the 
procrarr. in which they enrolled from a nuirber of sources 
(fable 19).- Across all curriculum programs, the majbr source 
of first information was institutional literature The sec- 
ond most frequent source was a recruiter or other institu- , 
tional personnel. The third most common source of first in- 
formation for students ,m all curriculum pro-ams except 
college- transfer was other students at the institution ^ 
College-transfer students listed as third the unspecified 

•other' source^ not included in the survey instrument The 
fourth source for all except co4le ge-transf er students was 

other", for col le ge -t ra**sf e r students this source was other 
students High =>chool personnel were fairly good sources of 
first information for college-transfer , technical, and voca- 
tional students, r,ut loss *q ror" special credit and general 
education students 

t 

Source^ and Anount of Financial 
Aid and Expenses 1 > 

The extent to which curriculum, students reforted, rece lv- 
msr financial aid differed greatly by program (Table 20) 
, The larger piopor'tion (537) of the ' st udents receiving such 
aid wer~ vocational students as compared to 507 of the tech- 
nical students, 377 of the general education students, and 
357 of the college-transfer students. Only 77 of the special 
credit students reported receiving financial aid. The n.ost 
frequent sources of financial aid in all curriculum progrars 
except special credit were Veterans Administration educational 
benefits and Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 

Not only were technical and ,vocat lonai students core 
likely than other c urr ic uljoir, students to,receiye financial 
aid, they also received larger amounts of a*i d -(Table 20). As 
trfe'data indicate, 227 of the technical and vocational stu- 
dent s' rece lve d ? 1 , 500 or more for the"1978-70 school year as 
cornered to IIZ of the college-transfer students (See also, 
AppenS^x Tables 2 .and 1.) ^ 

* Although student expense^ for\ooks"and supplies were 
predicated somewhat on the nSfcber of classes irf wh^ch't^iey 
were enrolled fo'r the quarter, comparisons tan be' made be- 
tween students m the various curriculum programs. Fifteen 
percent of" the co 1 le ge- 1 ransf e r students reported spending 
over £100 in the spring quarter, 1979, for books and supplies, 
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Table 19. ieightefl^percentage distribution of curricula* students enrolled Ijd* 
I the North Carol in* Commun It y College System, 1979, by program, source 

of most influence to attend, and source of first information about 
program / 



Cuxr lculum stuctents 



Variable 



College- General Special 

transfer educat ion credit Technical Vocat lopal 



Source of most influence to 
attend: 



ERLC 



T 

Institutional personnel 




a 

D 




o 

. \j 


22 


7 , 


8 




10. 


8 


(recr u iter, . etc*. ) 


















10. 




Institutional literature 


5. 


3 


6 


.7. 


9 


5 


8 


.9 


4 


media 


1 . 


8- 


0 


.8 


4 


. 7 


1 


.*5 


3. 


5 


Employer 


4. 




5 


.9 


8 


4 


6 


2 


5. 


3 


4 yr college/uoivers ity 


/ ~~ — ^y- 


0 


1 


.9 % 


3 


1 


1 

• 


.4 


0. 


8 


personnel ' ' 












8 




.8 






High school personnel ( 


6. 


1 


2 


.7 


t 0 


5 


4 f 


5 


mother \ 


^* 


1 


4 


.1 1 


V 2 


4 


r 8 


. 5 


7] 


5 


Father 


4 ** 


4 


3 


.1 - 


0 


9 


4 


.0 


3 . 




Spouse * 


7. 


7 


14 


.3 


8 


7 


" 9 


6 


10. 




Child 


0 . 


6- 


.* 1 


.8 


0 


5 


0 


.8 


0. 




Other relative 


4 


5 


4 


. 5 ' 


✓ 3 


.3 


4 


.3 


4 




'Another student 


7 


0 


15 


.0 


6 


.4 


10 


.1 


8 




Friend, not student 


6 


7 


4 


.0 


7 


. 7 


6 


.3 


5 


'7 


Social service agency 


0. 


7 


" 1 


. 1 


0 


.4 


1 


4 


2. 


2 


Other not listed 


22, 


3 


24 


2 


50 


,7 


22 


-i 


21 ( 


5 




loo. 


0 


100 


:i 


100 


4' 


ioo 




100. 


0 




t (1454) 


(295) 


(465) 


(7043) 


(2469) 
6 



% Source of first information 
* about' program : * 

Institutional personnel 
(recruiter, etc.) 

It&t itut ionai literature 



21.0 
% 

23 .3 



21.1 
28.9 



18. 5 
21.1 



18.9 
27.3 



18.0 
22.3 



Table 19 (continued) 



Curriculum students » 

Var table College- General Special * 
transfer education credit Technical Vocational 



Source of first informa- 



t ion (contd, ) • 



Media 


2 


.3 


0 


.8 


8.0 


3.2 


4.9 


Employer 


1 


.6 


1 


7 


8.2 


4 .3 


3.7 


4 yr college/university 


3 


0 


3 


.6 


2.5 


1.0 


0.9 


personnel > 


• 














High school personnel 


8 


.6 


4 


. 5 


1.2 


7.9 — ' 




Mother 


1 


7 


1 


.4 


0.7 


1.3 


w .1.8 


Father 


2 


.3 


1 


.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


Spouse 


1 


4 


2 


.1 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


Child 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.3 


Other relative > 


4 


2 


2 


0 


2.6 


3.2 


4.9 


Another student 


8 


9 


16 


7 


16 .3 


12.6 , 


13.4 


Friend, not student 


5 


6 


4 


0 


6.2 


5.7 


6.6 


Social service agency 


0 


3 


0 


6 


<0.5 


1.0 


1.6 


Other not listed 


15 


5 


IP 


8 


12,4 


11,2 . 


12,4 


Total 


99 


8 


100 


1 


100.2 


100.0 


100. 1 




(1466) 


*296) 


(466) 


(7079) 


(2480) 
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Table 20. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in 

the N6rth Carolina Community College SysteV, 1979, by program, source 
of financial aid, amount of financial aid, aDd cost o&fbooks anB 
supplies this quarter . • _ * 



3C 



Variable 



Curriculum students 



College- General / Special 

transfer e due at lon/ N credit Technical Vocational 



Sour 



of f inancial aid 



ERLC 



CKTA^ 
BBOG b 
StQQ b 4 

Educat io^al loan 
Scholarsh ip 



VAEB 



NCSIG E 



Work-s^udy 

V0C* b 

None 



v Aaount of f inancial, a id* 
None 

Less tban $200 
1 200- 399 



0.2 






1.0" 


3.1 


6.7 


(6) 




(1) 


IS) 


(343) 


(210) 


12.6 




10.2 


0.6 


16.7 


14.6 


(236) 




(49) 


(15) 


(1607) 


- (536) 


0.4 




0.4 


0.1 


0.8 


- 0.9 


(12) 




(3) 


(2) 


(81) 


• (24) 


0,8 t 




0.0 


0.9 




P. 8 


(12) 




(0) 


(3) 




(35) 


.4.0 




0.1 


«S0.9 


WT.q 


0.8 


(80) 




(1) 


(3) 


(227) 


(32) 


. 3.7 




1.9 


1.2 


3 . 9 


. 3.5 


(77) 




(9) 


(7) 


(372) < 


(109) 


13, 5 




25.7 ' 


0.0 


24 . 9 


38 .2 


(197) 




178). 


(14) 


U822) 


(718) 


0.9 




0.1 


P.o 


0.5 


0.3 


(15) 




(1) 


- (ir 


(61) 


(12) 


2.8 




1.6 


, o.i 


2.9 


1.8 


(46) 




(8) 


(2) 


(297) 


(46) 


0 .4 




- 0.2 


0.0 


. 0.8 


1.8L 


9) 




(2) 


(0) 


(68) * 


(5T9) 


6 5*0 




63 . 5 


93 .t) 


49.7 


46.8 


(900) 




(166) . 


(1*7) <*> 


(3030) 


(991) 


67. 5 




63 .9 


94.8 M 


52 .0 


52 .9 


3.1 




1.6 




3.1 


2.9 


' 4.4 




- 4 -6 * 


0.0 


5.fc 


5.7 



TabU 20 (continued) 



Variable 



College- 
transfer 



Cur r lcul ua students 

General 



e ducat Ion 



Special 
credit Techn leal 



Vocat iona^ 



Amount of financial aid 
(contd.) * 

$400- 699 

$700- 999 
$1000-1499 
$1500-1999 
$2000-2999 
$3000 or more 
Total 



Cost 6f -books and supplies 
tbis quarter- 
None 

Less than* $2 5^ 
$ 24- 49 W 

$ 50- 74 
$ 75- 99 
$100-149 

$150-199 • 
$200 or more * 
Total 



4.6 
6.3 
3.2 
2.9 
2 r 7 
5.1 
100.1 



4.0 
3.5 
2.9 
3.6 
3-. 4 
12.6 
100. 1 



1.4 
0 . 5" 
1,6 

0.3 
0 . 5 
100.0 



4,8 
7,7 
5.3 
4.1 
6.8 
10. 5 
99.9 



5.0 
5.9 
* 5.2 
4.3 
6.2 
11.9 



100,0 



rs 



(1259) 


(295) * 


(463) - 


(6990) 


(2474) 














1.8 


24.8 


5.2 


18 4 


22;. * T 


28.9 


.45.8 


18.2 


29.2 


29^ 


33 .6 


20.4 


31.5 


**22.3 




22.0 


6. 5 


' 24.3 


13.4 


8.2 


6.7 


1.6 


10.2 


4.9 


4.3 


3.6 


0.-5 


5.8 


6.5 


0/8 


2.2 


' 0.4 


2.0 


2.7 


1 .3 


LJ 


0.1 


2,8 


2.7- 


100.1 


100.1 


100.1. 


100.0 


100.1 


(1466) 


(296) 


(466), 


* (7085) 


(2493) 



~~*Hult iple" reponses precluded overall totals. 

b CETA • Comprehensive toployment and draining Act ;* B£OG - Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant; SBOG « Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant; SSEB « 
socUl security educational benefits; VA*B ■ Veterans Administration educational 
benefits; NCSIG - North Carolina Student Incentive Grant; and V0CR - Vocational 
Rehabilitation/ v 
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compared to 12% of^pcat tonal and 11% of technical students 
(Table 20). Spec ^Wcre dit students s^De,nt fewer dollars on 
school expenses than did the 'students %> all other curricu- 
lum programs . \ ' ' 

Education and Employment Plans 

Major dif f erences\were observed between curriculum pro- 
gram enrollees in terms of their plans to pursue a four-year 
college degree Perhaps the most interesting finding was 
that 24% of t\\e special credit students already had a college 
degree (Table 21). And', 6% of the college-transfer students, 
4% of trhe technical students, and 5% of the vocational stu- 
dents also had completed a four-year college degree. Three- 
fourths of the college-transfer Students, 681 of the general 
education students, and 41% of the technical students indi- 
cated a desire to continue working toward a four-year college 
degree The smallest proportions ©f curriculum students as- 
piring to such a degree were in special credit (25%) and vo- 
cational (18%) programs. 

8 * 

Special credit, technical, and vocational students were 
firmer in their plans, to work In Worth Carolina after comple- 
tion of .their educational program^than were the colleger- 
transfer or general education stuoents (Table 21). Wnw ^* 
college-transfer students were least lfkely to give a dey i- 
nite "yes," they planped to work in North Carolina, this' 
group also had the smallest proportion of responses indicat- 
ing a 'definite "no.," Apparently, these students .were some-^ 
whatl uncertain about their future work plans. Over 75% of 
the Cfecupat ion-oriented students indicated a relatively strong 
commitfrerft to being employed'in North Carolina upon comple- 
tion of their program. , y 

Students Being Served la Continuing 
Educat ion , Program Area 

Selected demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and atten- 
dance characteristics of students enrolled in the various con- 
tinuing education programs a re examined in this section. (An- 
alyses related to additional character 1st ics within these 
categories appear in Appendix Tables 15-19.) The specific 
programs discussed are aca derc ic extens ion , fundamental educa- 
tion,, and ocqupat ional v exteqs ion Data regarding recreation 
Extension programs were deleted from the analysis because 
only,' 10 of the survey respondents irrdicate*% they were enV 
rolled in recreation extension. 

1 . 
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N Table 21. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by program, plans 
to work toward a four-year college degree, and plans to work in North 
Carolina upon completion of- educational program 



Curriculum students 

Variable College- General Special 
transfer education credit Technical Vocational 

Plans to work toward a 4 yr * & 



college degree* 



Already have 


5.6 


0.8 


23 .7 


4.1 


4 6 


Think so 


75.2 


67.7 


25.1 


41 .2 


17.7 


do not know 


9.2 


13 .2 


17.0 


28.2 


29.2 


Probably not 


7.1 


8.0 


19.3 


17.6 


26 9 


Definitely not 


2.9 


10.3 


15.0 


8.8 


21.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


99. 9 


100.0 




• (1460> 


(297) 


(465) 


(7074) 


(2489). 



Plans to work in North 
Carolina upon completion 
of educational program: 



Yes 


35.2 


40 *5 „ 


* 52 . 1 


46.4 


49.4 


Think so 


' 32.0 


* 3o. ; 


16.9 


v 29.4 


25. $ 


Do not know 


24 .6 


16.3 


* 15.4 


15.7 


15.7 


Don ' t th ink so 


4.8 


3.2 


4.3 


4.4 


> 3.5 


Definitely not 


'3.4 


9.9 
1(30.0 


11,4 




5.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


loo.cr 


99.8 




(1454) 


(294) 


(462) 


(70 57) 


. (2492) 
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Demographic Characteristics 

Selected demographic characteristics discussed in this 
section are: age, sex, race, marital status, and veteran 
status. » 



Age 

The youngest continuing education students were in funda- 
mental education— 56* were under the age of 30 as contracted . 
to 31% of the occupational extension and 22% T of the academic 
extension students (Table 22) / U_ larger percentage of the 
academic extension students (2 7%) Sere 60 t or older than were 
under 30 (23%) , * 



Sex 

m 

The proport ions' of males' and females enrolled in continu- 
ing education programs varied greatly among specific programs 
(Table" 22) Only 18% of the academic extension respondents « 
were males as compared to 31% of the occupational extension 
respondents The smallest proportion of females (55%) was in 
fundamental education programs, - 



Race 

Konwhite ^students made up a relatively small proportion 
of rhe enrollment in academic extension programs, whereas 21% 
of the occupational extension students were nonwhite, as were 
over 50% of the f undamenta4 education students (Table 22). 



Matital Status 

FT** * 

Little difference was observed between academic and oc- 
cupational extension students in terms of marital status; the 
majority we/e married and approximately 15% indicated they 
were widowed (Table 22) , However, fundamental education stu- 
dents were more often single or engaged, A relatively large 
proportion (9^> of this groujp were either separated or di- 
vorce d , » ^ ( 



Veteran Status 

r) 

An overwhelming majority of the continuing education 
students were not military veterans (Table 22) . The largest 
proportion of veterans (13%) were enrolled in fundamental 
e ducation , 
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Tab la. 22. Weighted percentage distribution of continuing 

education students enrolled in the North Carolina 
Community College System, 1979, by program, age, 
sex race, marital status, <*nd veteran status 



Variable 
m 



Continuing education students' 
Academic Fundamental Occupat ional 
extension e ducat ion extension 



Age, yr- 
22 or less 
23-2 9 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-6 9 

70 or more 
Total 



Sex • 
Male 
Female 

Total 



7.7 


33 .8 


10.9 


14.8 


21.5 


19.7 


19.5- 


' 15.7 


22.1 


16.1 


10 .2 


12.6 


14.9 


6.9 


13.0 


13 .7 


6.7 


10.7 


13.3 


5.4 


11,0 


100.0 


100.2 


100.0 


(1338) 


(723) 


(2256) 


17.7 


45.2 


30.6 


82.3 


54.8 


69.4 


100.0 


100 .0 


100.0 


(1345) 


(732) 


(2297) 



Race 
Black \J 

American Indian 

IThite 

Asian 

Other 

„ Totdl 



10.1 
2.8 
86.5 
0.3 
0.3 
100.0 
(1329) 



52.1 
2.1 
44 .6 
0.4 
0.8 
100 .0 
(728) 



18. 9 
1.2 

79.4 
0.2 

0-4 
100.1 
(2254) 



Marital status ' 
Single/engaged 
Married 
Widowed 
Separated 
Divorce d 
Total 



12.3 
67.4 
13.5 
2.6 
4.2 
100.0 
(13 54) 



46 .0 
38.2 
7.0 
44 

100.0 
(731) 



14.3 
63.9 
14.6 
2.7 
4.5 
100.0 
(2276) 



Military veteran 
Yes 

No 

Total 



6.2 
93.8 
100.0 
(1328) 



12 .9 
87.1 
100.0 
(728) 



11 .3 
88.7 

100 .0 
(2275) 
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Socioeconomic and Academic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics of continuing educa- 
tion students discassed in 'th is section stre { (I) students 
education, (2) f atber f s e ducat iofr, (3) mother*r-e ducat ion , 
(4) student's income; (5) parents' income, (6) primary income, 
(7) pccupation head-of-housebold, and (8) st udent 's x mmPloy- 
ment status. The academic characteristic is prior full-time 
enrollment in a four-year college/university. 

Education — Student and Parents ) 

Academic extension students reported higher levels ef 
educational attainment thafn students in the other two continu- 
ing education programs (Table 23). Twenty-two percent of the 
academic extension students had at least a fpur-year college t 
degree as^compared to 16% of occupational extension and less 
than 1% of fundamental education students. At the otjier. ex- 
treme , 37% of the fundamental education students, had less 
than a n inth-grade *educat ion as compared to 14% of either^ 
academic or occupational extension students. * 

The educational levels of parents and students were simi- 
lar for the academic, and occupational extension groups (Table 
23). However, the parents of fundamental education students 
had relat ively little formal education; over 60% of these stu- 
dents indicated that their fathers'had no more Than an eighth- 
grade education. ^ 




k Income — Student, ^rents. and Primary m 

Academic extension students typically reported the high- 
est student incomes for 1978, followed by occupational exten-\ 
sion and then fundamental e ducat ion • students (Table 23)* 
Twenty-six percent of the academic extension students reported 
incomes of oyer $20,000, compared to 21% and 5%, respectively, 
of occupational extension and fundamental education students. 
Fundamental education students had markedly less income, as 
evidenced by the fact that over 50% reported 1978 incomes of 
less than $4,000. * 

Although * large proport ion of the cont in a in g e ducat ion 
'respondents indicated their parents were deceased (Table 23), 
an obvious difference existed with regard to- 1978 parental 
incomes when observed by program in which the student was en- 
rolled. The parents of fundamental education students typi- 
cally had much lower incomes than parents' <& academic or oc- 
cupational extension students. Thirty-five percent of the 
fundamental education students reported 1978 parental income^ 
of less than $5,000. 

/ 
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Table 23. Weighted percentage distribution of continuing ' r 
education students enrolled in the/North Carolina^ 
Community College System, 1979, bj| program, stu- 
dent's education, father's e due arflpn , mother's 
education, students 1978 dncome, parents' 1978 
rricome, primary 1978 income, occupation hea<Jtof- 
household, student's employment status, and prior 
full-time enrollment in a four-year college/ 
* un ivgrs lty « * 



iable 



Continuing education students * 
Academic Fundamental *Occupa t ional 
extension education extension' 



Student's education: 
Less fhan 7th grade 
7th-8th grade ' 
9th-llth grade 
High school graduate 
GED 

High school ♦ 1 yr 
High school * 2-3 yr 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 



6.8 
7.1 
13 ,0 ( 
29.$ 
2.0 
.8.7 
11.2 
14. 5 

100. 1 
<1310) 



19 
17 
54 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 



0.0 



100.1 
(700) 



6 
13 
34 
3 
6 



11.5 
10.9 
5 . 5 , 
100. 
(2175) 



Father's education* 
%ess than 7th grade 

Jth-8th~ grade 

9th-llth grade 

High school graduate 

GED • 

High school ' ♦ 1 yr 
High school ♦ 2-3 yr 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 



Mother's education: 

Less-than 7th grade 
• 7th-8th grade 

9th-llth grade 

High school graduate 

GED 

High school ♦ 1 yr 
High school ^ 2-3 yr 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 
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29.7 


43 .9 


28 .9* 


20.6* 


17.2 


18.9 


11.7 


12 .8 


15.2 


19.0 


ie.8 


22 3 


1 . 1 


r 16 


1.4 


2.8 


' 0.9 


2.5 


5.4 


2.9 


3.7 


6.7 


3 . 5 


4.5 


3.0 


' 0.6 


2,7 


100,0 


♦ 100.2 


100.1 


(1^3) 


' (652) 


* (2017) 


" 24-. 4 


35.2 


23 .3 


18.0 


14.6 


17.0 


16.8 


22 1 


19.1 


24. 5 


18.4 


26.3 


0.9 


2.6 


0.8 


3.0 


1.5 " 


3.5 


7.7 


3.1 


4 .2 


3 , 5 


2.2 


4.5 


1.3 


' 0.5 


f* 1,3 


100.1 


* 100.2 


100.0 


(1202) 


' (66^ 


(2022) 










Q- 




f * 
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Table 23 (continued) 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
Ac a <to»ic Fundamental Occupational 
extension education extension 



St uWnt ' s income , 
Lets than $2,000 
$2 ,000- 2,999 
$3 ,000- 3,999 
$4,000- 4,999 
$5,000- 5,999 
$6,000- 6,999 
$7,000- 7,999 
$8,000- 9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12 ,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000 or more 
** Total 



1978 



11.1 


31.3 


14.9 


• 4 .6 


13.0 


5.1 


3.8 


7.5 


4.7 


3.1 


4.7 


3.2 


2.4 


7.2 * 


3.3 


4.2 


4.4 


3.8 


4 .0 


3.7 


4.4 


6.5 


4.7 * 


7!2 


9.3 


6.8 


7.6 


12.0 


7.5 


11.0 


^*5 . 


4.5 . 
2.9 


13.7 
9.6 


15,4 




11.5 


100.. 0 


100.0 


100 .0 


(i2osr 


(653) 


(2026) 



Parents' income, 1978: 
Less than $2 ,000 

$2,000- 2,999 

$3,000- 3,999. 

$4,QA0- 4,999 0 

$5, TOO- 5,999 

$6,Q00V 6,999 

$7,000- 7,999 

$8,000- 9,399 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,006-24,999 

; $25,000 or more 
Parents deceased 
Total 

-J 

Primary income, 1978* 
Less than $2 ,'000 
$2,000- 2,999 , 
■ $3 ,0OO- 3,999 , 
$4,000- 4,999 
$5,000- 5,999 
$6,000-^6,999 



5.1 
3.4 
2.7 
2.7 
3.2 
3.9 
4.0 
5.2 
6.0 
6,1 
6.4 
4.8 
7/2 
39.5 
100.2 
(890) 



9.5 
4.3 
3.5 
3.0 
2.4 
3.8 



U.4 
/6.4 



7.5 
2.1 
5.5 

100.0 
(554) 



24.8 
12.8 
7.0 
5.2 
7.8 
4.9 



5 
' 3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
4 
6 
8 
4 
10 
34 



2 
1 

9 
7 
8 

, 5 
, 5 
.2 
.8 
.0 
.0 
. 7 
.0 
6 



100.0 
(1*609) 



12.9 
5.2 
4.4 
3.1 
3.3 
*3.7 
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Variable 



Primary Income , 1978 
(contd.) : 

$7,000- 7,999 — 
$8,000~ 9,999 
• $10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$2 5,000 or more 
Parents deceased 
Total 



Continuing education students 
Academic Fundamental Occupat ional 
eztens ion e ducat ion extens ion 



4 

6. 
9 
12 



13.8 
10.9 



16. 
0 



100.1 
(1274) 



4.9 
5.0 
7.3 
8.4 
5.8 
3.1 
2.4 

io^ 
'19)i 



lpO 
(719 



4.5 
7.6 
7.9 
11.3 
14. 5' 
9.7 
11.9 
0.0 



10 

(22 



Occupation head-of- 
household* 

Profess ional/techn ical 

Manager/owner 

Sales 

Cler ical/ 

Crafts 

Operat iVe 

Transportat ion 
-Labor, iaonfarm 

Farm owner /manager 

Farm worker 

Serv ice 

Dome 8 1 ic 

Student) retired 
Homemaker 

Other not listed^, 
^otal 



Student's employment 
status: *. 

Full time 

Part time 

Ho^**ak*r 

Ret ired 

Unemployed r 

Total 



13.7 


3.0 


12.4 


13.8 


3.1 


*7 


1.1 


0.0 ' ^2 1.4 


6,1 


5.7 


5.9 


11.5 


17.1 


1 13.7 


5.5 „ 


9.1 


7.1 




5.9 


1.9 


1.5 


4.1 


3.1 


3.3* 


1.6 


2.4 


0.5 


2.5 


1.0 


3.2 


10.1 


7.0 


0.6 


2.6 


1.3 


18.0 


9. -4 


*5.3 


3.C 


' 4.3 


2.6 


16 k 7 


-21.6 


- ' 15,4 


100.2 


TotTT 


100.2 


(1294) 


(713) 


(2173) 


38.0 


47.1 


.48 .2 


9.0 


12 .3 


10 .0 


22.6 


6.8 


13.7 


20.6 


11.0 


14.7 


9,7 


22.9 


13~. 5 


ft*!* 


100.1 


100.1 


(1319) 


(730) 


* (2260) 
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Table 23 (continued) 



— 

Continuing education students 
Academic Fundamental Occupat ional 
extension education extension 



Variable 



Prior fuij.l-time enroll- 
ment in 4 yr college/ 
university: 
Yes 

No 

Total 



• 29. 5 
70.6 
100.1 
U3\7) 



98.4 
100.0 
(729) 



23.7 
76:3 
100 .0 
(2286) 



The current socioeconomic status of continuing education 
students was approximated by calculating the 1978 primary, in- 
comes of the respondents (Table 23). These data indicated 
clear socioeconomic differences between the three groups. 
Forty-one percent of the academic ' extens ion group had primary 
incomes of over $15,000 as did of the occupational exten- 
sion group; only 11% of the fundamental edudat ion ^ respondents 
reported 1978 primary incqmes of this amount, 

Observations of all three of these income measures-- 
student's] parents', and primary— in dicate d, that academic ex- 
tens i<m--students had the highest socioeconomic status, funda- 
mental education Students the lowest, and that occupational 
extension students fell somewhere in between. 



Occupation Bead-of -Househol d 

Academic, and occupational extension students were from 
families»in which the heaAof -househol d was more likely to be 
in a white-collar occupation,, i.e., professional/technical or 
manager/owner (Table 23) . Twenty-seven percent of th% aca- 
demic extension and 22% of the occupational extension stu- 
dents reported white-collar occupations for their heads-of- 
household This was in contrast to 6% of the fundamental 
education students; thei* heads-of -househol d typically were 
in blue-collar occupations - A relatively large proportion of 
the academic and occupational extension respondents indicated 
that their heads-of -houseboLd were in the "Student" or "re- 
tired" category. J * 

« 

Student's Employment Status 

The* largest proportion of full-time *nd part-time 
ployed students were in fundamental education (59%) and 
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occupat ional extension (58%). . Ho 1 
tton of unemployed students also 
tion, with nearly 2S% unemployed 
time, 43% of the academic extension 
homemakers or retirees^ 




largest propor- 
enfal educa- 
At the sane 
were either 



Prior Full-Tine Enrollment at a 
Four-Year College/University 

With regard to the academic characteristics, prior full- 
time enrollment at a four-year 'college/un ivers ity , 30% of the 
academic extension students Indicated that they had been so 
enrolFed, as had 24% of the- occupational extension 6t extents 
(Table 23) . However, less than 2% of tbe fundamental educa- 
tion students reported such enrollment. 



Attendance Character ist les 

Selected attendance cbai4teter ist ics of continuing educa- 
tion students discussed in this section mre: (1) time of at- 
tendance; (2) looat ion of classes; (3) distance to class*, one 
way; (i) would have attended another Institution bad tbis one 
not existed; (5) this institution was first choice; (6) 
source of most infljuence in decision to' attend; (7) source of 
first information about program in which enrolled; (8) ex- 
penses for books and supplies this quarter; (9) plans to en- 
' roll in a degree program; (10) plans to *ork toward a four- 
year college degree; and (11) plans to work in North rami ina 
upon completion of "program* 

v 

Time of -Attendance t Location of 

Classes, and Distance to Class . 

Approximately 60% of tbe students in all three contlnu-/ 
ing education programs attended evening classes. In the case 
of academic extension students, 61% attended classes' at some 
off -campus site other than the residence, place of work, or a 
branch campus (Table 24), Approximately one-third of the 
fundamental education and occupational extension students at- 
tended classes on tbe main -campus, ' 

Continu-ing education students traveled short distances 
to class. Th is statement can be qualified somewhat by look- 
lng'at students witbln specific programs (Table 24). For ex- 
ample, 29% of the fundamental education students traveled 
less than one mile to class as compared to 23% of occupational* 
Extension and 18% of academic extension students. In fact, 
over three-fourths of the continuing education students in 
all three programs traveled 10 or fewer miles to class. m \ 
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Table 24. 



Weighted percentage distribution of continuing 
•ducatron students enrolled in the North Carolina 
Community CoVlege System, 1979, by program, time 
of attendance, location of classes, and distance 
to class 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
Academic Fundamental Occupational 
extension education extension 



Time of attendance 
Day 

Even ing 
Total 



Location of classes* 
Ma in* campus 
Res icte nee /work 
Branch campus 
. Other off-campus site 
Total 



Distance to class, one 
way, mi 
Less than 1 
1-5 
6-10 
U-15 

16-20 , ' 

21-25 
26-30 
31-35 > 
More than- 35 
-Total / 



39.6 


39.8 


3 8 . 2 N 


60 .6 


60 .2 


61 .8 


100 .0 


100 .0 


100 . 0 


(1346) 


(729) 


(2289) 


18. 3> 


37.2 


31.1 


7.2 


9r8 , 


12 .4 


13 4 


8 .4 


' 7.5 


61.2 


44 .6 


49.1 


100 .1 


100 .0 


100.1 


(1335) 


(72 5) 


(2261) 


18,0 


* 

29.0 


22 .6 


36 .6 


36 .9 


35. 7 


24.2 


18.4 


19.6 


10.7 


8.6 


10 .6 


5.1 


3.7 


5.3 


3.7 


1 . 7, 


2 . 7 


1.1 


0.9 


\\ 1.4 


0.2 


0 . 5 


0.7 


0,4 


• . 0,3 


1. 5 


100 .0 


100 .0 


100.1 


(1346) 


(728) 


(2294) 



Choice of Institutions, 

When ask*d if they woulS frave attended another institu- 
tion had, their institution not existed, a large majority of * 
the students in all three continuing education programs re- 
sponded negatively. In response to the quest ion--Wa« this 
institution your first choice for continuing education?-- 
almost ,94% of these students responded affirmatively (Table % 
V • 25) . 

i 
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Table 25. Wefghted percentage distribution of cont inuing e ducat ion 

students enrolled in the North Carolina Community Colleger 
^ System, 1979, by .program and choice of institutions 



Variable 



Continuing education students 



Academic 
extension 



Fundamental 
education 



Occupat ional 
extension 



Would have attended another 
ipstitutlon had this one 
not existed: 
Yes 

No > ' 
Total 



Th is 
Yes 
No, 
No, 
Ho. 



institution first choice- 



anoUier CC or TI 
private 2 yr college 
private trade or, profes- 
sional school 
No, public 4 yr college/ 

university 
No,, private 4 yr college/ 

Un lvers it y 
No, another type of school 
not listed 
Tptal 



14 .2 
85.9 
100.0 
(1327) 



93.9 
1.7 
0.4 
0.2 

1.6 

0.1 

2.2 

100.1 
(1282) 



33 .0 
,67.0 
100.0 
(729) 



93.1 
1.9 
0.3 
1.4 

0.5 

0.4 

2.5 

100.1 
(729) 



22. 5 
77. 5 
100.0 
(2256) 



93.9 
1.7 

.*•« 

°i 

0.3 
1.4 

Too7T 

(220 5) 
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Source^ of Most Influence to* Attend 
and Source of First Information 
About Program 

Students In all three continuing education programs in- 
dicated that recruiters or "other institutional personnel had 
the greatest inf luencje, on their decision to attend (Table 26). 
The second most influential source was "other than listed" la 
the survey instrument. Third in influence were other stu- 
dents for academic extension students, soc ial service agen- 
cies for fundamental education students, and employers for 
occupttiontl extension students. 

The larger proportions of students in all three continu- 
ing education programs reported that recruiters or other in- 
stitutional 'personnel also were their sources of first infor- 
mation about the program in which they enrolled (Table 26). 
The second most frequent sources of first information were, 
for- academic extension students, another student; for occupa- 
tional extension, students, mass media; and for fundamental 
education students, a friend who was not a student. The 
third most frequent sources of first information were mass 
media for academic extension students, social service^ agen- 
cies for fundamental education students, and institutional • 
literature for occupational extension students. 

Expenses 

The cost of books and supplies for the spring quarter,. 
1979, was less than $2£ for over 65% of the cont inuing'educa- 
t ion students (Table 27). Fundamental education students 
paid the least and academic extens ion • students .pa id the most 
-f or books and supplies / 

1 * 
Education and Employment Plans \ 

, , v 

Over 60% of the fundamental education students oJLanned 
to enroll in a degree program at some later date-. This w*s 
in contrast to 20% of the academic extension and 24% of the 
occupational extension students (Table 28). The proportions 
who planned tt> work toward a four-year college degree were 
much smaller in all categories. Twenty-one percent of the 
academic extension and 16% of the occupational extension stu- 
dents already had a four-year cpllege degree. Almost two- 
thirds of the fundamental education group planned to work in 
North Carolina, as did well over 50% of tbe% occupat ional and 
42% of the academic extension groups. Thirty-eight percent 
of the academic extension students planned to be homemakers ' 
or retirees, as did 26% of the occupational extension stu- - 
dents. These plans were consistent with <he relatively older 
age of academic and occupational extension students. 



Table 26. Weighted percentage distribution of continuing education students 
enrolled in theJlorth Carolina Community College System, 1979, by 
^program, source *of most, influence to attend, and source of first 
^formation about program 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
Academic * Fundamental Occupational 
extens ion* e due at Ion extension 




Source of most influence, to attend: 
Institutional personnel (recruiter, 
etc .) 

Institutional literature 

Media 

Employer 

4 yr college/university personnel 

High school personnel 

Mother 

Father , * - 

Spouse 

Child 

Other relative 
Another student 
Friend, no/ student 
Social service agency 
Other not listed 
Total 



Source of first information about 
program: v 
Institutional personnel (recruiter, 
etc.) 

Inst itut ional lit era t ure 
* Media 
Employer 



27 . 4 


22 . 5 


24,6 


^8,2 


1 5 


* 8.2 


6.6 


. 1 1 9 


8^0 


l.S 


4.2 


10.5 


0. 5 v 


0,7 


0.8 


0.2 1 


3 .0 


0.4 


' 2.3 


6.7 


1 .6 


0.2 


2 .3 


0.5 


7 , 1 


8 7 


6.2 


2^1 


Vkl 


1.9 


6^7 f 


fl 


4.5 


13.2 




7.8 


7.2 


9.1 


6.1 


1.0 


10.3 


1.4 


15.7 


16.7 


17.6 


99.9 


1 


iooli 


(1328) 


(724) 


(22 52) 


28.4 


29.0 


/ 25,8 


11.5 


3.2 


12.3 


12.6 


6.0 


14.1 


1.1 


2.9 


10.1 



00 

CO 



Table 26 (continued) 



Continuing education students 



Academic 
ex tens ion 



F un damefi t 
e ducat ion 



Cccupat lonal 
ex tens ion 





2' 3<y 


0 5 


0 1 


6 4 


0 .6 


1 ! 5 


2 5 


1 2 


0 , 1 


0 8 


0 .3 


2,6 


2,5 


1.9 


0,8 


1 6 


0.9 


6.7 ' 


4 0 


4 . 5 


14,7. 


9,8 


8 9 


7.3 


10 4 


5.9 


0.8 


9,8 


1 .2 


11.7 * 


8 . 7 


12 ,0 


100 1 


99,9 


100.2 


(1332) 


'^(729) 


(22 59) 



/ 



Variable 



Source of first information (contd.)" 

4 'yr college/university personnel, 

High school personnel 
- Mother 
^Father 

Spouse 

Child 

Other Relative 
"\ Another student 

Friend, not student 
Social service agency 
Ot her not 1 iste d 
Total 



85 



Table 27. Weighted percentage, distribution of continuing 

education students enrolled in the North Carolina 
Community College Sys tem , ,1 979 , by program and 
cost of books and supplies for this quarter^ 



Cost of books and 
supplies for this 
quarter 



Continuing education students 
Academic Fundamental Occupational 
ex tens ion e due at ion ex tens ion 



None 


28.2 


60.^ 


Less than $25 


37.0 


34 .0 


$25- 49 


lfr.4 


3.3 


$50- 74 


6.7 


1.0 


$75- 99 


3.3 


0.0 


$1C0-149 V 


2.5 


0.4 


$150-199 


1.1 


0.3 


$200 or more 


1.9 > 


0,3 


Total 


100.1 


100.1 




(1294)' 


(72 5) 



42 
41 

9 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 



3 
9 

> 

,9 
,9 
,9 
,1 
,6 



100.0 
(2254) 



-A 



Value Or tent at ion # Toward Education" 

There were noticeable differences among continuing edu- 
cation students in terms of wfcy they decided to continue 
their education (Table 29). "Academic extension students in- 
dicated that their four major reasons were to learn thihgs of 
interest, to become more , cultured; to meet people, and to con- 
tribute more to society.* At the same time, occupational ex- 
extension students wanted to learn things of interest ,« earn 
more money, contribute more to society, and gain a general 
education. In contrast to these two groups, fundamental edu- 
cation students were seeking to gain a general education, 
earn more money, get a better job, and contribute more to so- 
ciety. Clearly, the value orientations of these groups dif~ 1 
fered] with each activated by a characteristic cluster of 
goals. , 



Comparisons Between Curriculum and Continuing' 
Education Students fcprolleti^n the^North 
Carolina Community College System. 1979 . 

and North Carolina's Projected 1979 
v Adult Population" ' 

One of the primary objectives of the NCCCS, as set forth 
in the Report of the Commission , on .Goals (1977, p. 11) , is 
"to make education accessible to all North Carolina adults 
regardless of age, sex, socioeconomic status, or ethnic back- 
ground. M The System's effectiveness in meeting this objec- 
tive was measured by comparing selecte-d demographic and. 
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Table 28. Weighted percentage-^rflstr ibution of continuing education students 
* enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, By 

program , plans to enroll \n a degree program, plans to work toward 
a four-year college degree, and employment- plans after education 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
Academ ic Fundament al Occupational 



ex tens io 



e ducat ion 



ex tens ion 



Plan to enroll in a degree program- 
Yes 

Total 

Plan to work toward a 
4 yr college degree: 

Already have 

Think so 

Don't know 

Probably not 

Definitely riot 
Total 



19.4 
80,6 
100.0 
(1308) 



20.9 
5.9 
9.7 
18.7 
44 .8 
100.0 
(1305) 



60.5 
39,4 
99.9 
(721) 



0.4 
23 .8 
25.6 
23.1 
27.0 
99 .9 



(728) 



24 .4 
75.6 
H00.O 
(2245) 



n15.'8 
\ 7 58 
14.8 
21.0 
40.6 
100.0 
(2239) 



Employment plans after education: 



Probably or definitely work in 


-1 


41 


7 


64 


3 , 


59 


.0 


North Carolina 1 
















Work in another state 




2 


0 


6 


3 


1 


9 


Military service 




0 


4 


2 


.6 


0 


/3 


Marriage, homemaker 




15 


0 


3 


.5 


9 


.3 


Retirement 




23 


1 


8 


3 


16 


. 7 


Other \ ( 




17 




15 


,0 


12 


, 9 


Total 




100, 


1 


100 


0 


100 


1 


* 




(1235) 


(729) 


T2168) 



Table 29. 



Value^or ientat ions- toward educat ion ef continuing educat lop students 
enrolled In the North Carol ina Commun it y Col lege* System , 1979, by 
program, rank oirder of responses, and raw scores i(RS) a - 

• • — : J — - — : ■ — 



Reasons^ to continue education 





Continuing education 


students 


Academic 


Fun damental 


Occupat ional 


extens Ion 


e&ueat ion 


extens ion 


Rank 


RS& 


Rank 


RS& 


Rank 


RS& 




' 40.28 


4 


j 

25. 17 


3 


98.39 




27.18 


2 


34 . 96 


2 


108. 54 




53.26 


7 


13.19 


5 


75.88 


6 


29,06 


1 


36.40 


: 4 


89.18 




.16.81 


3 


32 52 


7 


74 .33 


10 • 


14.49 


; 5 


24 .26 


fc 9 


*36. 99 




34 , 14 


8 


10.66 


8 


61. 57 


1 


87.75 


6 


20.-95 


1 


156.57 


3 


52 .86 


10 


7.25 


6 


75. 59 




12.17 


, 9 


. 7.62 


11 


22. 15 




16.ll 


11 


4 . 97 


10 


2 5.9$ 




To contribute more to society 
To earn more money 
To bexome mora cultured^ , 
To gala a/ general education \. 
To get a better Job . " 

To Improve my reading & study skills. 
Improve my social i if e 
ear& more things of interest 
To meet interesting people 
My parents or spouse wanted me to 
There was nothing better to do 



*RS (raw'score) is "the weighted frequency times the* converted 
eacti first choice multiplied by' 5, each second by 4, each third by 



rank value; 
3 , and so on . 



D Raw score values are in tens" of thousands, e.g., 40:28% 10,000 = 402,800. 
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socioeconomic characteristics of students with those of the 
State's adult population. Because nine years Had elapsed 
since the 1970 U.S. Onsus report, 1979 adult population pro- 
jections were developed to use as a comparison base in this 
survey of student enrollments. As noted, earl ier, these pro- 
ejections were calculated by R. David Must ian , Professor of 
Sociology, North Carol i^^ltate University. ^ 

.The demographic characteristics compared were age, sex 
and race; the socioeconomic eharacfer ist ics were student »*s B 
education, primary* income, an d>occupat ion he a d-of -household. ^ 
differences between, these student characteristics and corre- 
sponding characteristics of the adult population were tested 
.statistically through the chi-square goodness-of -f it test 
with significance of the differences set at the .05 level. 

Demographic Comparisons 

Demographic characteristics compared were age, sex, and 
race & 

* Age 

Although the age distributions of curriculum students 
closely paralleled the age distributions in the projected 
1979 adult population, enrollments in curriculum programs 
were skewed toward the younger age groups (Table 30) . Ap- 
proximately 39% of the ^curriculum students surveyed were 
under 23 years of age, more thari double* the proportion of 
this a^ge category in the North Carolina adult population. 
Adults 40 years of age and older weija seriously underrepre- 
sented among curriculum students, comprising 13% of the stu- 
dents and 49% of the North Carolina a<Jult population. Chi- 
square analysis revealed that these /differences are statis- 
tically significant (.05 level). 

The observed difference between age distributions amony 

Ce continuing e ducat ion ^^fcti* and th * adult population 
ire 



»re ncjte be 
)n ^rfftfcmtj 

minor and not 8titJ| I significant (Table 30) 
Continuing educat ion st ^(Pp^presente dJa slightly smaller 
proportion »of the Ti^egroup and a slightly larger pro- 

portion of adults who'were over 69 years of age than might be 
expected from examining the adult population, but the differ- 
ences were too' slight to be attributed tp anything other than 
"chance. In terms of age distributions,, the North Carolina 
1979 projected adult population appeared to be well repre- 
sented in continuing education programs, while older adults 
were •erroualy underrepremented in the curriculum program 
area." * 
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Table 30. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum ancT 
continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, and 
the projected 1979 adult population of North Caro- 
lina, by age, sex, and race 





North Carolina 


Students 


Var lable 


a du 1 1 popu la — 


Curr icul urn 


L.00 1 in u in g 




t ion 


e due a t ion 


Age, yr- 






13 .1 


18-22 


14 , 9 


39.1° 


23-29* 


1 7v 1 


28.0 


18.5 


30-39 


19.3 


19.9 


20.5 


40-49 


14 . 


8.3 


J*. 3 


50-59 


14.1 


2.7 


' 12 .7 


60-69 


11.2 


1.8 


11 .0 


70 and older 


8.9 


0.3 


10.9 


Total 


100.0 c 


,100.1 


^100 .0 


# 


(4,057,951) 


(11 ,774) 


(4,327) 


Sex • 








Male 


47.4 


46 .4 


28. 8 C 


Female 


52 .6 


53 . 6 


71 .2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 




(4 ,057,951) 


(11 ,835) 


'(4,384) 



Race : 
White 
Black 
Other 

Total 



w 78. 9 

20.1 

100.0 
(4 ,057,951> 



76. 5 
20.9 
2,6 
100.0 
(11 ,743) 



76 .8 
20 .8 

ido'.o 

(4,320) 



a In this and succeeding tables, the North Carolina adult 
population figures are projections for 1979 made by R. David 
Mustian, Professor of Sociology, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity at Raleigh. 



b Y 2* 



Cy 2 



25.46 , df - 6 . .05 level 



7.34, df 



05 level. 

i 
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Sex * 

When the distribution of curriculum students was com- 
pared to that of the State f s projected 1979 a dult J population 
la term* of sex, it was observed that 54% of curriculum stu- 
dents were females and that females represented 53% of the 
adult population (Table This slight difference is not 

statistically significant- However, the ratio of males , (29%) 
to females (71%) in continuing education programs did not 
match that in the adult population. This difference is sta- 
tistically significant (.05 level). Thus, while curriculum 
program enrollments reflectfd a proportional representation 
of the North Carolina projected 1979 adult population in 
terms of sex, males were considerably underrepresented in 
continuing education "program^. 



Race " * 

The proportion of students enrolled in the NCCCS in 1979 
who were white and oonwh ite matched the 1979 projected North 
Carolina racial distributions. Th iswas true for both cur- 
riculum and continuing education stjrahts. Twenty-one per- 
cent of the stoa&nts were black as compared to a projected 
20% for the States adul iu jpopulat ion . The institutions may 
be enrolling a slightly highe> proportion (3%) of other non- 
white -racial groups than exist in the North Carolina adult 
population (1%) . Nope of t$e racial distributions differed 
significantly when the Stite *0 student populations were' 
compared (Table 30) . 

Soc ioecopom ic Comparisons 

As stated earlier, socioeconomic - compar isons between 
1979 NCCCS student enrollments and the, North Carolina pro- ' 
jected 1979 adult population were by student's education, 
primary income, and occupation head-of -househol d. 



Student's Education * 

' " * Differences were note* between the educational attain- 
ments of North Carolina's^ projected 1979 adult population and 
students enrolled in the NCCCS, 1979 (Table 31). However, 
theme differences were statistically significant (.05 level) 
only when Curriculum enrollments were compared to adult 
popuJ.at ion . 

Adulrs wiift a grammar school education were underrepre- 
sented in curriculum programs. Those adults comprised one- 
third of the State's adult population but less than one-tenth 
of the curriculum student enrollments. H4gh school graduates 
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Table 31. Weighted percentage distribution of 'cdrr iculum and 
continuing education students enrolled in the. 
North'Caroiina Community College System, 1979, and 
the "projected 1979 *dult population of North Caro- 
lina, by student's education, primary income, and 
occupation head-of -household 



North Carolina ^ Students 

Variable adult popula- , ~ Cont inuinf 

tioA Curriculum education 



Student's education*: 
Grammar school or less 
Some High school 
High school 
1-3 yr postsecondary 
College graduate 
or n ore 



24.9 
30.4 
24.6 
9.5 
10*6 



0.8 1, 
2 .8 
47.8 
40.3 
8.4 



17.2 
18.7 
32.1 
16.3 
15.8 



Total 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 




(3 ,035,274) 


(ll , 515) 


(4 , 186) 


Primary income , in 




• 




1978 dollars 








Less than $,4,000 


6.1 


17. 2 C 


24. l d 


$ 4,000- 6,999 


7.2 N 


12 .0 


11.0 


$ 7,000- 9,999 


15.1 v 


12 .6 


11* 


$10,000-14,999 


21.0 


' '21 w 2 


19.5 


$15,000-24,000 


22.0 


23 .9 


22 .2 


* $25 ,000 or more 


29.96 


13 .0 


U,9 


Total 


100.0 


99.9 


' 100.0 




(1,530,280) 


(10,747) 


(3,894) 


Occupation hea"d-of- 








househqld* 


* 






Profess io^al/techn ieal 
Owner /manager 


11.0 


15.9 


17.6 


7.4 


♦ 16.6 


15.3 


Sales/cler ical 


20.1 


14.6 


10,8 


Crafts/foremen 


14.5 


20.2 


20.7 


Operative 


26.3 


13.2 


14.2 


Labor, nonfarm 


5.0 


5.1 


4.2 


Service, 


10.9 


10 .6 


11 . 5 


Farm 




3,9 


3.5 


Total \ 

r 


100.0 


100 .1 


100.0 


(2,604,823) 


(8,339) 


(2,746) 


i * 

•Projections based 


on North Carolina's 1970 


adult popu- 


lat ion 2 5 years of age 


or older. 






by2 s 71,96; df - 


4 ; .05 level . 




C X 2 * 12.74: df = 


5 ; .05,. level . 






d* 2 « IB. 97; df - 


5; .05 level.. 
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were over-represented; 48% of the* curriculum students as com- 
pared to 25% of the acJult population. And, 49% of the cur- 
riculum students .reported education beyond high school, while 
projections suggested that only 20% of North Carolina's adult 
population had completed this level of formal education. 

/Similar differences existed between the adult population 
and continuing education students, although of less magnitude, 
and none wef* statistically significant. Persons who had not 
completed high school were underre presente d, forming 36% of 
the continuing education enrollments and 55% of the adult 
population. Those jfcith education beyond high school were 
overre presented' in continuing education programs but 
only 20% in the adult population. It appears that the NCCCS 
is serving a clientele that is better educated than the gen- 
eral adult population of North Carolina. m 



Primary Income 

Income comparisons were' made in tenaffoif 1978 dollars, 
the year for which students in the survey were asked to re- 
port their family income (Table 31). Distributions for cur- 
riculum and continuing education enrollments were based. upon 
primary income, i.e., that of the family — ofn or parental — 
which the stu-dent identified as the major source * of support. 

Curriculum enrollments were overrepresentat ive of adults 
from the lower-income categories: 17% of the c urr iculum ,sta- 
deots reported a\1978 income of less than $4,000 compared to 
a 6% projection for the »dult population. At the upper range, 
29% of the- adult population was estimated to have ft annua\ 
income pf $25,000 or more but only 13% of the curriculum stu- 
dents were in that income category (Table 31) . 

Continuing education students also had Ipwer incomes 
than the adult population. Twer k y-f our percent of these stu- 
dents reported less than $4,000 i 1978; onj^y 12% had incomes 
of $25,000 or more . 

In both chrricuVGm and continuing education program 
areas there aa£earejd to "ni a serious overrepresentation of 
stuctonts in lbwer-/ncome levels and a serious underrepresen- 
tation of students in b igher- income levels. Mid-range income 
categories— from $7,000 to $24,999— were fairly well repre- 
sented.' 

Chi-square analysis indicated that the^primary incomes 
of both curriculum and continuing education students differed 
significantly (.05, level) from that of the State's projected 
1979 adult population. ^ * 



Occupation Head-of ^-Household 
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then the distributions of occupational categories in the 
State's proJected-1979 adult population were compared to those 
of St undents in .the NCCCS , 1979, several differences were ap-* 
parent (Table 31) . The largest occupational group represented 
among curricula students was crafts/foremen (20%) , while op- 
eratives (26%) was the largest occupational group represented 
in the adult population. Those groups most under represent* d 
Uong curriculum program enrollments were sales and clerical 
workers, operatives, and farm workers, The professional/ 
technical, owner/manager , an-d crafts/foremen groups were 
over represented. 

The largest proportion of continuing education students 
reported a crafts/foremen occupation for their heads-of- 
household (21%), a larger proportion than found in the North 
Carolina adult population (15%). Also overre present© d among 
Enrollments were the professional/technical, owner/sanager , 
and service classifications. The continuing education en- 
rollments were underrepresentat ive of the sales/clerical, op-, 
erative, nonfarm labor, and farm occupations. 

Chi-sq^uare analysis indicated no significant differences 
between the occupational distributions in either, curriculum 
or continuing education enrollments , in the NCCCS , 1979, and ^ 
that of the State's projected 1979 adult population. 



Profile Changes in the Curriculum Student 
Population, Between 1968, 1974. and 1979 

The profile changes*, that occurred among the curriculum 
student population between the years 1968, 1974, and 1979 are 
described iri*this section in terms of selected demographic, 
socioeconomic, and attendance character ist ics .% • >, 



Demographic Characteristics 

4 

The selected demographic characteristics used in describ- 
ing, the profile changes were: age, sex, race, marital status, 
location of institution, and residence white enrolled. 

Afe 

The NCCCS* is serving an increasingly older curriculum 
student population, Between 1968 and 1979, the proportion of 
these-* at udents who were 19 or younger decreased from 49% to 
18%, flhile the proportion who were over ^25 years of age in- 
creased from 19% to 47% (Table 32) . 



Table 3%, 



\ 



Weighted^ percentage distribution of curriculum 
students enrolled In theMorth Carolina Com- 
munity College System, »68 , 1974, and 1979, 
by afce , sex, race, marital status, location of 
institution, and residence while enrolled 



Var iable 



Curriculum, students 





1974 


1979 


\ 0.8 


0.3 


0.4 


19.7 


7.6 


6.1 


\ 28.4 


14.6 


11.9 


' 24 .8 


21 . 7 


20.7 


7.5 


13.3. 


13 .6 


5.7 


13 .8 


14.4 


8.3 


17.0 


19.9 


3.8 


' 9,2 


8.3 


0.J9% 


2 . 5 


4.8 


99.9 


100.0 


100.1 


(11,149) . 


(6,431) 


(11,774) 


67.8 


60.8 


* 

46.4 


32 .2 


39.2 


53.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(1* ,122) 

\ 


(6,992) 


(11,83 5) 


12 ,3 


16.8 


20. & 


0,8 ' 


' 0.7 


1.4 


86 ,8 


82 .2 


76.5 


o,o 


0.8 ' 


1.2 


99. 9 


99.9 


100 .0 


(U ,055) 


C6,920) 


(11,743) 


68,7 


43.8 


45.0 


28.1 


5fc.0 


45.1 


0 .8 


0,8 


1.5 


1 .0 


( 2.1 


3 . 5 


1,4 % 


2,2 


4.9 


1Q0.0 ' 


99.9 


100.0 


(11,13U^ 


(6,934) 


(11,822) 


62 .2 


66.4 


69.8 


37.8 


33 .6 


30.2 


100,0 


100.0 


loo.o 


(11,081) 


(6,921) 


(11,83 5) 



Age, yr: 
17 or less 
18 

19* 

2(^*22 
,23-25 
26-2 9 
3 (4-3 ? 
40-49 
50 or more 
Total 



Sex ■ 
Male 
Female 

Total 



Race ' 
Black 



r 



American Indian 

Wh ite 

Other 

Total 



Marital status: 

Single/engaged 

Married 
widowed t 

Separate d 

Divorced 
Total 



Liocat ion of inst i tut ion : 
In home county 
Mot* in home county 
Total 
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Table 32 (continued) 
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* 

Variable Curr lculum students 

\ ( 1-968 1974 U79 * 

Residdpce while enrolled: 

With barents . v , 57.2 34.2 '31.3 

With kpouse 24.6 49.8 .43.6 

Boarding student 10.6 1.3 0.8 

Other 7.5 14 .7 24 .3 

Total - • 99,9 100.0 100.0 

(11,048) (6,75.9) (11,833) 



Sex 

^ Female enrollments continued to Increase among the cur- 
riculum student population . The proportion of females en- 
rolled was 32% in 1968 and 54% in 1979 (fable 32). 



Race 

✓ „ 

There appeared to be a trend in the direction, of a 
steady increase in nonwblte enrollments in curriculum pro- 
grams. Proportional enrollments of nonwh ite -curr lculum stu- 
dents Increased from 13% in 1968 to 18% in 1974 to 23% In 
1979 (Table 32) . 



Marital Status 

Although the proportion of single curriculum students 
declined .fro* 69% in 1968 to 44% in 1974, it Increased very 
slightly (to 45%), in 1979. There also was a slight decrease 
in the^ proportion of married students in 1979 as compared to 
1974, although there were still far more jaarrie d*#tudents 
than in 1968 (Table 32) . The trend toward a larger propor- 
tion of separated and divorced curriculum students continued 
between X968 and 1979. / 



Location of Institution 

Between 1968 and 1979, curriculum mtttdente increasingly 
enrolled in the institution that was in their home county. 
Jn fact, in 1979 almost three-fourths of those surveyed fit- 
ted that description (Table 32). 
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Residence Wbilg Enrolled 

Observations of curriculum student residence patterns 
revealed some dramatic changes between 1968 and 1979. The 
proportion of students living with parents decline^ fro* 57% 
in 1968 to 31% In 1979, Although the proportion who lived 
with their spouses increased between 1968 and 1974, it de- 
clined somewhat during the subsequent five years,* Coupled 
with these changes was a relatively large increase In the 
proportion of students living in "other" types of residential 
arrangements not specified In the survey instrument, from 8% 
In 1968 to 24$ in 1979, and a 9 percentage point decrease in 
the proportion of boarding students (Table 32) . 



Socioeconomic Charac-ter ist ics 

Selected socioeconomic characteristics used in describ- 
ing profile changes were: (1). student's education (2) par- 
ents' education, (3) student's income, (4) parents' income, 
and (5) student's employment status. 



Education — Student and Parents t 

There appears to be a trend toward declining curriculum* 
program enrollments among the educationally disadvantaged. 
In 1968, 7% of the curriculum students were not high school 
graduates. By 1979 this proportion had decreased to less 
than 4%. This change mas accompanied by an Increase in the 
proportion of 4tudents*\rho had attained education beyond the 
high school. Twenty-four percent of the curr iculum students 
f in 1968 reported some postsecondary education, compared to 
49% in 1979 (Table 33) . 

The educational level of curriculum students' parents 
also increased considerably over the past years. The propor- 
tion of fathers who had some postsecondary education was 11% 
in 1968 and 23% in 1979. At the same time, the proportion of 
fathers who had less than a ninth-grade education declined 
from 37% to 30%. A similar trend was observe d^ in ^the re\ 
ported educational levels of students' mothers! \ 

* ♦ 

Income — Student and Parents 

f No clear, consistent trends were** observe d ip the changes 

in curriculum student incomes between 1966 and 1979, How- 
ever, the $10,000 or more Income group increased from 1% in 

' 1968 to 16%- in 1979. There was a noticeable decline, from 
76% to 39%, in the lowest income, group between 1968 and 1974, 
altbougn this proportion increased slightly In the subsequent 
five years (Table 33) . 
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Table 33. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum 

students enrolled in the North Carolina Community 
"College System, 1968, 1974, and 1979, by student's 
education, parents' education, student's income, 
parents' income, and student's employment status 



Variable 



Curriculum students 



1974 



1979 



Student's education- 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school x 
High school graduate 
GEL p> 

Some pos.tsecon dary to college 

graduate 
Graduate wprk or more 
Total * 



Father's education 



1.* 
4.9 
64.0 

-s 52 
24.0 

0,3 
100,0 
(11 ,0 54) 



1 
4 

45 
7 

3-9 



1 . 9 



100.0 
(6,879) 



0.8 
2.8 
40.0 
7.8 
/ 46 .4 

2.2 
100.0 
(11 , 515) 



Less than 7th grade 




15.8 


19.0 


15.9 


7th-8th grade 




21,5 


19.3 


14 . 9 


Some high school 




26.6 


19.2 


18.3 


High schoo 1/ graduate 




24.9 


25.0 


28. 5 


Some„ post se con dary to 


co lie ge 


8.8 


15.0 


19.2 


graduate 










Graduate work or more 




2.5 


2.6 


3.4 


Total 




100.1 


100. 1 


100. 1 


i 




(10,810) 


(6,756) 


^1 ,309) 


Mother's education- 










Less than 7th grade - 




8,3 


9.0 


8. 1 


7th-8th grade 




15.8 


15.5 


11.7 


Some high school f 
High school graduate 




31.9 


' 22 .4 


22 .0 




31 ,7 


35.0 


39.8 


SomQ postsecon dary to 


co lie ge 


10.6 


16.2 


18.2 


graduate 










Graduate work or more 




1.8 


1.8 


2,1 


Total 




100.1 


99. 9 


99. 9 






(10,871) 


(6,796) 


(11,391) 


Student's income, in 1967 








dollars * 










Less than $3,000 




76.0 


38.6 


40.4 


$ 3,0)30-5,999 # 




17.1 


^ 22.5 


22.8 


$ 6,000-7,499 

$ 7,500-9,999 , 

$10,000 or more 




3.8 


8.3 


10.0 




2.0 


19.0 


10. 9 




1/.2 


11.5 


15.9 


Total 




100.1 


99. 9 


100.0 






(10,334) 


(6,486) 


(10 ,747) 
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Table 33, (continued) 



ViriihlA Cu rriculum students 

V>rlat)Ie 1&8 1974 T969 

Parents' income, in 1967 

dollars-* , _ _ 

Less thfUutS, 000 17.5 -15 9 18.7 

$ 3,000-5,999 3 4 - 9 23-8 

Slo'.OOO or "ore 16.2 . 28 8- 27^2 

Parents deceased <L£ . 5 » 3 4 * ' i 

Total 99.9 100.0 . TOOTT 

fc . , ( 9,944) (5,932) ( 9,572) 



sTIfctent's employment status 
Full tine 



21.4 45'.5 43.1 

32.6 25.4 21.8 

Unemployed and other- ^46^0 29,2 35, 1 



Part time 



i ployed ana omer- iq . ," J ir , I 1 ~ 

(11,0 7 9) (6 , 80 5) (11,754) 




Employment Status — Student . 

In 1968, only 21% of iurriculum students were employed 
full time; by 1974, this proportion was 45%. By 1979, the 
proportion of full-time employe-d curriculum students had de- 
creased to 43% (Table 33). In this same five-year period the 
proportion of pa*t-tlme employed curriculum students also de- 
clined, while the proportion of unemployed, retired, or 
"other- students increased, but not to its 1968 peak of 46%. 
Overall, there were fewer working curriculum students in 1979 
than in 1974. * 



Attendance Characteristics 

Several of- the attendance characteristics of curriculum 
students changed considerably between the years 1968 and 1979. 
Among these were: (1) program in which enrolled, (2) time of 
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attendance, (3) Jiours in class/week, (4) distance to class, 
(5) choice of institution, (6) plans to work toward a four- 
year college degree, (7) plans to be employed in North Caro- 
lina upon completion of program, and (8) other employment 
plans. 



Program in Which Enrolled 

Noticeable trends emerged when the curriculum enroll- 
ments were examined by program. In 1^68, 24% of the curricu- 
lum student a were in college-transfer programs. However, the 
movement over the past decade has been toward more occupation 
oriented programs (Table 34) . The 1974-1979 period also 
showed an increase in- special credit enrollments and* a* de- 
cline in general education enrollments. 

Time of ' Attendance, Hours in Cla'ss/Weejc . 
and Distance to Class 

The proportion of curriculum students who attended most 
of their classes during the day/ declined from 84% in 1968 to 
€0% in. 1979 (Table 34) . There^lso was evidence of an in- 
crease in the proportion of part-time curriculum students. 
For example, 27% of these students were in attendance for 15 
or fewer hours per week in 1968 as compared to 61% in 1979. 
during the same time, the proportions of students in atten- 
dance for more than 15 hours per week declined steadily (from 
73% to 40%) . 

The distance students traveled to attend classes has 
changed. While the changes from 1968 to 1974 indicated that 
students traveled fewer miles to class, it appeared that from 
1974 to 1979 students were travel in g^sromewh at farther, al- 
though tie differential was m}.nor (Table 34). 



Choice of Institutions « 

In 1968, 70% of the curriculum students indicated that 
they would have attended another institution if theirs had 
not existed, but this proportion decreased to 59% in 1974, 
and increased slightly to 61% in 1979. It appeared that 
nearly 4 out of 10 of the 1979 curriculum students would have 
received no postsecondary education had it not been for the 
NCCCS (Table 34) . ^ v 

Plans for Further Education 
and Employment 

A smaller proportion of curriculum students planned to 
work toward a four-year college degree in 1979 than in 1974. 
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Table 34. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum 

students enrolled in the North Carolina Community 
College System, 1968, 1974, arwi 1979, by program 
in which enrolled, time oUjjrffen dance , hours in 
class/week, distance to class^ would have at- 
tended another rlnst itutioo^if theirs had not ex- 
Visted, plans to work toward a four-year ' col lege 
degree, plants to be employed in North Carolina 
upon completion of program, and other employment 
plans % 



Variable 



£frrriculum students 

T968 TFR ~ 



T979 



Program in which enrolled: 

College-transfer 23,7 

General education 0.0 

Special credit 0,0 

Technical 47.3 

Vocational 29.0 

Total 100.0 



15.2 
7.5 
10.4 
47.0 
19.9 
100.0 
(6,93 7) 



, H.2 
2.8 
14 .4 
52 .3 
19.3 
99. 9 
(11,888) 



Time of attendance: 
Day 

Even ing 

Total • 



Hours in class/week* 
15 or\less 
16-20 \ 
21-25 
26 or more 
Total 



Distance traveled to class, 
one way ( mi: 
Less than 1 

1-15 
16-25 
26-30 
31 or more 
Total 



83.7 
16.3 
100.0 
(11,111) 



27.0 
26.0 
17.2 
29,8 



100.0 
{10,937) 



6.0 
•66.4 
13.9 
5,7 

•8,0 



65.4 
34 , 5 
99. 9 
(6,924) 



52,0 
17.2 
10.4 
20.-4 



100.0 
(6,937) 



6.5. 
68.7 
16.3 
3.7 
4.7 



60.2 
39.8 
100.0 
(11,843) 



61.4 
14.6 
8.7 
'15,3 



100.0 
(11,108) 



99. 9 
(6,789)* 



100.0 
(11,836) 



5. 5 
68?0 
17.4 
3.8 
5.4 
100.1 
(11,834) 



Table 34 (continued) 
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Variable 



Curriculum students 



1968 



1974 



1979 



; Would have attended another 
institution if theirs had not 
existed: 
Yes / 
No ^ 

Total 



^ 69.6 
'30.4 



100.0 
(10,880) 



59.3 
40.7 
100.0 
(6,890) 



t 61.4 
38.6 
100.0 
(11,836) 



Plan to work toward a 4 yr 
college degree* 
Yes 

No 

Total , > + 



39.6 
68.4 
100,0 
(10,703) 



100.0 
(4,426) 



45.9 
54.1 
100.0 
(11,785) 



Plan to be employed in North 
Carolina upon completion of 
programs 

Yes 

No 

Total 



Other employment plans: 
Work in another state 
Military service 
Marriage, homema^ing 

Ottfer 

Total 



\_81.8 
. 18.2 
100.0 
(10,768) 



41.1 
24.9 
* 20.0 
14.6 
100,0 
(1,960) 



87.9 

HA 

♦ 100.0 
(4,791) 



27.1 

■ 5.8 
13.5 

Io7^ 

(£74) 



78.0 
22.0 
100.0 
(11,759) 



42,1 
♦ 4.7 
8.2 
45.0 
100.0 
(2,587) 



However, the 46% wh£ indicated such plans represented a larger 
proportion than in 1968 (40%) . 

Similarly, a smaller percentage of the 1979 curriculum 
students indicated intentions of working in North Carolina * 
upon completion of their program. Although an increase was 
noted from 1968 to 1974 in the pr%fSorMon who planned to work 
in North 'Carolina, the proportion decreased by 10 percentage 
points between 1974 and 1979 (Table 34) . 'Of those students 
who bad other employment plans, the largest increase between 
1968 and 1979 was among those in the "other** category — from 
14% td 45%— while at the same time those planning for mili- 
tary service decreased from 25% to 5%, Also, between>>974. 
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and 1979, the proportion of c urr ic ul urn Vtitdeatsj^o indlMtec 
a desire to find employment outside of Norjth Carolina de^fr 
creased by 35 percentage points. 

Profile Changes in the Continuing Education 
Student Popalation Between . 
1969. 1974- and 1979 ^— 

• In this section are described profile changes that were 
observed among continuing education students between 1969, 
1974, and 1979 -in terms of selected demographic, socioeco- 
nomic, and attendance characteristics. 

/ ^ ' • 

Sinograph ic Character is t ics 




The^dtfmSgraph ic characteristics used in describing pro- 
file changes among continuing education students were: (1) 
*ge, (2) sex, (3*> race , (4) marital status, (5J location of 
inst itution , , a^d (6) residence while enrolled. 

Age 

The NCCCS clearly is serving increasing numbers of elder 
continuing education students (Table 35). While the propor- 
tion-of those under 20 years of age decreased by 5 percentage 
po'ints between 1969 and 1979, a corresponding increase was 
noted in the proportion of students aged 30 and above, i.e., 
from 57% to 68%. 

Sex 

Between 1969 and 1979, the proportion of females en- 
rolled in continuing education programs increased (Table 35) . 
While 40% of all continuing education students in 1969 were 
male, this proportion had decreased to 29% in 1979. 



Race * 

In W69, 80% of the continun* education enrollment was 
white (Table 3 5K By 1974 this proportion was 68%. However, 
by 1979 the proportion of white continuing education srtudents 
was 77%. 



Marital Status 

— 2 fL 

While the proportion of single cont inuing -eoucat ion stu- 
dents remained fairly consistent between 1969 r aird 1979, a 
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Table 35. Weighted percentage distribution of continuing 

education students enrolled In the North Carolina 
Community College System, 1969, 1974, and 1979, 
by age, sex, race, marital status, location of 
Institution, and residence while enrolled 



^ Variable 



Continuing education students 
1969 1974 1?79 



Age\ yr: 
19 or less 
20-25 
26-29 

30 or more 
Total 



11.2 
20.9 
11.5 
56.5 - 
100.1 
(9,390) 



8.3 
20.4 
11 .0 
60.4 
100.1 
(2,886) 



6.0 
16.1 
10.4 
68,4 
99.9 
(4,327) 



Sex * 
Male 
Female 

Total 



40.4 
59.6 
100.0 
(9,473) 



31.4 
68.6 
100.0 
(2,890) 



28 .8 
71 .2 
100.0 
(4,384) 



Race : 
Nonwh lte 
White 

Total 



20.1 
79.9 
(97387T 



32.3 
67. 7 * 
(2715SP 



23 .3 
76 .7 V 

(4735of 



Marital status: 
Single /engage d 
Marr led 
Widowed 

Separated ^ 

Divorced 
Total 



Institution in home county- 
Yes 

No 

Total 



Residence while enrolled: 
With parents 
With spouse 
Other 

Tot^l 



18.6 
72.2 
4.0 
2.3 
3.0 
100.1 
(9,446) 



77.5 
22.5 



100.0 
(9,346) 

29.8 
15.5 



18.8 
67.8 
7.9 
2.8 
2.6 
99.9 
C2,890) 




18 .0 
61.5 
13 3 
2.8 
"4.4 
100.0 
(4,371)- 

100.1 
(4,346) 



10 .5 
59.1 
30.4 



100.0 
(9,154) 



100.0 
(2,76 5) 



100.0 
(4",326) 
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steady decrease --fro* 72% to 62% over the 10-year period — was 
noted In the proportion of married students (Table 35). An 
increase was observed in the proportion of widowed, separated, 
and divorced continuing education students. 



Location of Ipstttutlon % 

Another enrollment trend cfcserve,d was that in 1979 a 
larger proportion of continuing education students were at- 
tending institutions in theii home county than was the case 
in 1969 (Table 35/; In 1969, 78% of those surveyed lived in 
the same county in which their institution was located; by 
1979 this figure had increased to 85%. 



Residence While Enrolled 

The continuing education student profile changed in 
terms of* student residence patterns between 1969 and 1979 
(Table 35) , In 1969 30% of \hese students indicated that 
tbey were living with parents, ^byt this proportion had dimin- 
ished to 11% by 1979. The proportion living witn their 
spouse increased sharply between 1 1969 and 1974— from 55% to 
69%— then declined to 59% irf 1979. There also was a consid- 
erable increase over the 10-year period in the proportion of 
continuing education students who reported a "non-tra dUional' 
living arrangement (164 to 30%). 

Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics used in describing 
profile changes among continuing education students were: 
(1) student's education, (2) parents' education, (3) stu- 
dent's income, (4) parents' income, and (5) st uden t 's-employ- 
ment 'Status . 



E ducat ion — Stu dent and Parents 

5 ' 

The data in Table 36 indicate a trend toward increases 
in enrollments among continuing education students in the 
highest and lowestf educat ional categories. The proportion of 
these respondents with some four-year college training in- 
creased steadily from 20% in 1968 to 32% in-i979. During the 
same time, the percentage of students with a grammar school 
education or les,s increased ^rom 14r% to 17%, and enrollments 
declined among t+iose with some hirtv schooi or a high school 
education. Qverair, 1979 continuing education students were 
a more highly educated populat ion^than were their 1969 coun- 
terparts . 
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Table- 36* lighted percentage distr ibat ion- of continuing 

education students enrolled in the North Carolina 
~ Community Collage System, 1969, 1974, and 1979?, by 
student's education, father's education, mother's 
e ducat Ion , st udent 's income , parents 1 income , an d 
student's employment status 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
1969 1974" YW§ 



.Student's education- 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 



At 



least 1 -yr postsecon dary 
Total 



14 .0 
.27.3 
35.0 
4.0 
19.6 
99. 9 
(9,274) 



14 .4 

20.6 
35.0 
* 3.2 
26,8 
100.0 
(2,819) 



17.2 
18.7 
2 9.2 
2.9 
32 .0 
100.0 
(4,186) 



Father's education- 
Grammar school or less 46.6 55,2 50.3 
Some high school * 23.2 L5.2 13.9 
High school graduate 17.8 17.7 ~ 20.5 
GED 1.9 0.6 1.3 
At least 1 yr post#e>con dary - 10 . 6 11.4 14 .0 
Total 100.1 100.1 100,0 

(7,-493) (2,571) " (3,871) 



Mother's education' 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
GED 

At least 1 yr postsecon dary 
Total 



Student's income, in 1968 
dollars 

Less than $3 ^000 

$3,000^4,999 

$5,000-7,499 

$7 , 500 or more 
Total 



38. 1 
28.0 
22.2 
1.8 
10.0 
100. 1 
(7,479) 



35.1 
26,6 
23 .3 
14,9 



44 .6 
19.6 
22 . 7 
0.4 
12 .8 
100.1 
(2 , 577) 



27.9 
14 .8 
16.6 
40.7 



42.2 
18 8 
24 .7 
1 , 1 
13. 3 
100.1 
(3,897) 



31 . 5 
13 . 5 
16 . 5 
38.5 



99. 9 
(6 , 853) 



100.0 
(2,409) 



100 .0 
(3 ,894) 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Variable Continuing education students 

1969 1974 1979 



Parents 1 
Less than $3 ,000 



25.3 28.0 27.7 



.$3,000-4,999' 21.2 16.3. 19.5 

$ 5 ;000-7,499 23 8 17.9 169 

$7 , 500 or more 29.7 37 t 8 

9 xofal TO^O 100. Q 

(5,063) (1,538^ (2,009) 

Student's employment status' • , 

. Full time 65.3 49.5 45.1 

• 9 4 11.2 10.0 

' 25.3 3 9.2 44.9 

ioo o ioo.o ioo.o 

(9,328) (2,745) (4,320) 



Part* t lme 
Other 

Total 



a Percentages based on those who indicated a parental 
income . 

*• 

Tfce level of education of parents of continuing educa- 
tion students was slightly higher in 1979 than in 1969. The 
proportion of students whose fathers had a grammar school 
education or less rose from 47% in 19«9 to 55% in 1974 and 
then declined to 50% in 1979. At the 'same time, t^e propor- 
tion of those whose fathers had at least some post secondary 
education rose slightly from 11% in 1969 to 14% in ,1979. The 
same basic trend held true for mothers 1 educational attain- 
ment (Table 36) . 

Income --Student and Parents 

The income levels of continuing education students ap- 
peared to have increased greatly between 1969 and 1979 . (Table 
36) Representation in the highest incmme group increased- 
from 15% in 1969 to 39% in 1979. ^Along with this was a some- 
what less extreme decrease in the proportion* c*f lower-income 
students There also ^was a shift in parent* 1 incomes. The 
increases were innfje lowest and highest income categories, 
.accompanied by a decrease ip the middle-income ranges. -The 
evidence indicated a trend toward enrollment! by continuing 
education students from higher socioeconomic- backgrounds, 
although wifhift the past five years this trend diminished 
somewhat . 
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Imploymeot Status — Student 

There has been a clear trend toward decreased enroll- 
ments of full-iime employed persons in continuing education 
programs (Table 36)-. In fact , 'this >w>port ion decreased 
from 65% in 1969 to 45% in 1979. The proportion of students 
employed part time regained relatively constant over the 10- 
year period; hearever, the "other" employment category in- 
creased froa 25% in 1969 to 45% in 1979. Trie "other" employ 
sent category represented the home makers, retirees, or the 
unemployed. 



Attendance Characteristics 

Considerable changes have occurred among the continuing 
education students in terms of attendance patterns and char- 
acteristics. Attendance characteristics examined in this 
section are- (1) time of attendance, (2) distance to class, 
(3) continuing enrollment in the NCCCS, and (4) choice of in- 
st itut ions . 



Time of Attendance and 

Distance to Class 
' 

In 1969 only. 14% of the continuing education students 
attended classes during the day, This proportion was 39% in 
1979 (Tas-le 37) . 

There were indications that continuing education stu- 
dents traveled shorter distances to class in 19^9 than in 
1969. In factj* the proportion of those who traveled less 
than one mile to class increased by nearly 11 percentage 
points over the 10-year period (fable 37) . 



Continuing Enrollment in the NCCCS 
and Choice of Institutions 

Another profile change among continuing education stu- 
dents pertains to continuing enrollment in the NCCCS. Of 
those surveyed in 1969', 58% were enrolled for their first 
course; by 1979 only 40% were enrolled for their first course « 
(Table 37). Clearly, a such larger proportion of continuing 
education students (42% compared to 60%) were returning to 
take additional courses in 1979 than was the case in 1969. 

The trend between 1969 and 1979 indicated that continu- 
ing education students were less likely to attend another 
institution in order to meet their education needs (Table 37), 
The percentage who would have looked elsewhere had their 
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Table 37. 



<*eigtited percentage distribution oT continuing 
^education students enrolled in the North Carolina 
C«n»unity (Allege System, 1969, 1974, and 1979, 
by time of attendabce, distance to class, enrolled, 
in; first course, and would^iave attended' another 
institution had theirs "not existed 



Var lable 



Continuing education students 
1969 1974 1973 



Tune of attendance 

Day 

Even ing 
Total 



14.2 
'85.8 
100.0 
(9,106) 



. 29,3 
70.7 
100.0 
(2 ,886) 1 



38.8 
61.2 
100.0 
(4,374) 



Distance* to .class, one way, 

ED 1 

Less than 1 

1-15 
16-25 
26-30 

31 or more 9 
Total 



11 . 5 
77. 1 
7.8 
2.0 
1,6 
100.0 



24.3 
67 3 
6 4 
6.8 
1.1 
99.9 



22.1 
67 3 
7.8 
1.3 
1.5 
100.0 



(9,3£2) * (2,833) (4,337) 



Enrolled in first course 
Yes 

o > 
Total 



58.1 
41,9 
100.0 
(9,2591 



54. 5 
45.5 
100.0 
(2,533) 



40.1 
59.9 
100.T) 
(4 ,292) 



Would have attended another 
institution had theirs not 
ex iste d' 
Yes 

No 

Tot a 1 




20. 6 
79.4 
100.0 
(2,795) 



21M 

78 .6 
.100.0 
(4,332) 



insM^fdon not existed decreased from 28% to 21% over the 
10-year periocL although this 21% figure also prevailed in 

1974. r ' ' 
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Enrollment Changes as Oogpared to Changes In the ' 
> " Adult Population of North Carol lqT 

Between 1974 and 1979 

The extent to which the NCCCS Is succeeding in serving 
a cross section of the couunity can be evaluated only when 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the couu- 
nity are taken into account in the analysis. Similarly, 
changes in the overall representativeness of students musl 
take into account population changes. It would Bean little, 
for example, to say that a larger proport ion^f one group of 
adults was represented in 1979 enrollments thanNto 1974 en- 
rollments unless there was Information about whetner this 
group also had increased or decreased proportionately in 
North Carolina's adult population. J 

The changes in the State's adult population and t in cur- 
riculum and continuing education enrollments in the NCCCS be- 
tween 1974 and 1979 are examined In this sect ion In terms of 
demographic (age, sex, and race) and socioeconomic (student's 
education, student's income, an d occupat ion bead-of -househol d) 
characteristics. 



Demo graph ic Character 1st ica 



Adult population projections for 1979 Indicated a small 
increase sinde 1974 in the proportion of relatively younger 
(23-39 years of age) adults and relatively older adults (60 
or more years of age) . This matched somewhat the Increased 
number of older adults enrolled In the NCCCS. The greatest 
proportional decline for curriculum program enrollments was 
an adjusted 5 percentage points In the 22 or less age cate- 
gory; continuing education enrollments In this age group de- 
clined by almost 6 percentage points. In general, enroll- 
ments increased in the 30 and over age categories for curric- 
ulum programs and the 40 and over age categories for continu- 
ing education programs, once age changes in the projected 
North Carolina 1979 adult population were taken into consider- 
ation. Changes in enrollment patterns over the past five 
years have brought the NCCCS enrollments closer to adult pop- 
ulation values (Table 38). 



Sex 

Between 1974 and 1979 there was a slight increase in the 
proportion of females in the State's adult population. There 
was a large increase in the percentage of female curriculum 
enrollments and a small increase in the proportion of females 
in continuing education during the same period. After 




Table 38. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing 
education students enrolled in the North Carolina Community 
College System, 1974 and 1979, as compared to the adult popula- 
tion of North Carolina,* 197/Y and 1979, by age, "sex, race, pro- 
port iqn ml changes &e r the five-year period, and Representation 
Index** 



Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 
1974 1979 Change 1974 1979 Change 



~§7 or. less: 

Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation index 



44;3 
15. 5 



38.1 
14.9 



5.2 
0.6 
4 .6 



19.4 
15. 5 



13 . 1 

14 . 9 



- 6.3 

- 0.6 

- 5.7 



23-29: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population/ 
Representation Index 



27.1 
15.3 



28,0 
17.1 



0.9 
1.8 

0.9 



20.3 
15.3 



ia. 5/ 
17. r 



- 1.8 
1.8 

- 3 fi 



30-39: ' 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Re pre sen tat Ion Index 

40-49: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Re present at Ion Index 

50-59* 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representat ion Index 



17.0 
17.6 



' 9.i 

18.0 



,19.9 
19.3 



8 
14 



15.2 



2 
14 



Z. 9 
1.7 
1.2 



0.8 
3.5 
2.7 



0.6 
1.1 
1.7 



21.3 
17.6 



16.4 
18 .Q. 



12.7 
15.2 



20. ?) 
19.3 



13 
14 



12 
14 



\ 

31.7 
2.5 



3.1 
3 . 5 
0.4 



0.0 
1.1 
1.1 



Table 38 (continued) 



Variable 



1974 



Curr lc uluin 
1979 



Change 



Students 

"Continuing education 
1974, 1979 Chanffce 



Age, yr (contd.) 
60-69: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Re present at ion Index 



0.3 
10.7 



1.8 
11.2 



1.5 
0.5 
1.0 



6.7 
10.7 



11.0 
11.2 



4.3 

'0;5 

3.8 



70 pr more- 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 

Sex^ 
Male' 

Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



0.1 
7.8 



60.8 
47.9 



0.3 
8.9 



46.4 
47.4 



0.2 
1 . 1 
0.9 



•14 .4 

- 0.5 
•13 . 9 



3.5 
7.8 



31.4 
47.9 



10. 9 
8.9 



28.8 
47.4 



7.4 
1.1 

6.3 



- 2.6 

- 0,5 
-2.1 



Female : 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 

Race 

White: 
* Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



39. 
52. 



82 

79. 



53.6 
52.6 



76. 
78. 



14 .4 

0.5 
13 . 9 



5.7 
0.8 
4.9 



68.6 
52 . 1 



67.7 
79.7 



71 

52 



76.8 
78. 9 



2.6 
0„ 5 
2.1 



9. 1 

0.8 
9.9 



Table 38 (continued) 



V 



Students 



Variable 



Curr lculum 



1974 1979 Change 



Continuing education 
1974 r 1979 Change 



Race (contd t ) : 
Nonwhite * 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population* 
Representation Index 



17.8 23, 
20.3 21, 



5.7 
0.8 
4.9 



32.3 
20.3 



23 .2 
21.1 



- 9.1 
0.8 

- 9.9 



In this and subsequent tables, population figures for 1974* were taken 
he 1970 U.S. Census T^POP^ 1 ^ ton fl^Tures'for 1979 are projections. 



from the 

es the Representation Index = student en- 
rolments - N C adult populatioA. *A positive number indicates an increase 
in proportional'enrollments which takes population changes into account. A 
negative number indicates a decrease in proportional enrollments which takes 
population changes into account. 
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adjustment for adult population changes, female curriculum 
enrollments appeared to have increased by \4 percentage 
points (Table 38) . 



Race" * , 

In 1979 nonwbite students were less underrepresente d in 
curriculum programs and less overrepresente d in continuing 
education programs than they were in 1974 , even after taking 
into account the growth in the State's minority populations. 
An adjusted increase of 5 percentage points brought minority 
curriculum enrollments close to adult population values, as 
did an pverall decline of 10 percentage points in continuing 
education enrollments (Table 38), 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Socioeconomic characteristics that were compared in- 
cluded student *s education, student's income, and occupation 
head-of -household . 

Student's Education 

Between 1974 and 1979 enrollments in the NCCCS grew 
slightly more representative of the State's adult population 
in educational attainment. During this five-year period, 
there was a projected decrease in the proportion of adults 
whose educational attainment was a grammar school education 
or less. These persons were less underrepresented in 1979 
curriculum, programs than they were in 1974, but those with 
some high school education or a high school diploma decreased 
among enrollments at the same time they were increasing in 
the general adult population. Enrollments of students with 
some postsecondary education increased faster in curriculum 
programs than similar increases in the adult population would 
warrant (Table 39) . 

Continuing education enrollment changes offset these 
trends somewhat. A larger proportion of persons with a gram- 
mar school education or less were in continuing education 
programs in 1979 than in 1974, for an overall change of 15 
percentage points. The proportion who had some high school 
or a high school diploma decreased among continuing education 
enrollments while their proportion increased in the State/s 
Jut population for respective adjusted losses of 8 and 9 
jjpRentage points. There also was a slight tendency for more 
students who had completed a four-yearflcollege degree to en- 
roll in continuing education programs (Table 39). 
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Table 39. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing k 
education students enrolled/ in the North Carolina Community 
College System, 1974 and 1979,* as compared to the adult popula- 
tion of North Carolina, 1974 and 1979, by education, proportional 
changes over the five-year period, and Represerttat ion Index 



Students education 



1 



Students 



Curriculum 



1974 1979 Change 



Continuing education 
1974 1979 Change 



Grammar school or less 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



1.3 
37. 1 



0.8 
24.9 



- 0.5 
-12 .2 
11 .7 



14.4 
.37.1 



17.2 
24.9 



fe.8 
-12.2 
15.0 



Some h igh school ' 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 

High school graduate: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representat ion Index 



4.1 

24 .4 



53 .2 
21.6 



2.8 
30.4 



47.8 
24 .6 



1.3 
6.0 
7.3 



5.4 
3.0 
8.4 



20.6 
24 .4 



38. 1 
21.6 



18.7 
30.4 



32.1 
24.6 



- 1.9 
6.0 

- 7.9 

r 

- 6.0 
3.0 

- 9.0 
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1-3 yr postsecon dary : 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representat ion Index 

College graduate or more 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representat ion Index 



34.8 40.3 
8.4 9.5 



6.7 
8.4 



1 



5.5 
1 . 1 
4 .4 



8.4 1.7 
10.6 2.2 
- 0.5 



15.2 
8.4 



11.6 
8.4 



16.3 
9.5 



15.8 
10.6 



1.1 
1.1 

O'.O 

.4.2 
2,2 
2.0 
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Iq summary, curricula programs continued to' serve A 
disproportionate enrollment of persons who had a. high school 
education or better, .but this trend was complicated by in- 
creased proportions of students in the lowest educational 
categories and a decreased enrollment of those who had com-* 
pleted some high school. While continuing education enroll- 
ments showed similar changes, tbe programs continued to pro- 
vi£m— education for adults in the lower educational attainment 
K ies. v 

> . . . 




Student's Income 



Before comparing student incomes with those of the* gen- 
eral adult palliation, it was necessary to adjust all incomes 
to 1969 dollar values. While this allowed comparisons based 
.on 19T0 U.S. Census figures, it must be remembered that' the 
income figures showp in Table 40 would need to be almost 
doubled to represent 1979 dollar values. 

Tbe most striking profile change between 1974 and 1979 
was the increased enrollment of smudents in the lowest income 
category (le"ss than $4,0G0)£ These students were overre pre- 
sented in both curriculum and continuing education enrollments 
in 1974 ^aad over the five-year period this 0verre present*- # 
tion increased by 14 percentage points and 8 percentage points, 
respectively, among curriculum and continuing education en- 
rollments (Table 40) . However, these changes were accom- - 
panied by a pecrease in enrollments from what would today be 
the $4,000-7,999 income group (in .1969 dollars). While the 
percentage of students in this category jras close to the 
. State's adult norm, there was an overall* decrease in this 
/'middle -income £foup of 12 percentage ^points among curriculum 
and 10 percentage points among continuing education enrollrft 
ments. The most affluent group — those with reported incomes 
of $12,000 or more7-cont inued to be underre presented in both 
program areas ' in 1979. In fact, enrol fine %ts fron thi^s in- 
cam4ji)i^egory declined hy an adjusted 5 percentage points * 
amqnV^jpPth curriculum and c6ntinuing education students 
(Yable The NCCCS seemed to be serving middle-income 

adultLs fc$^DproT1pately tbe same proportions as they appeared \ 
in the projexted [1979 adult population. Lower-income adults ' 
were conside-rablj overrepresented among enrollments and upper- 
income adults 'were underre presented (Table 40). 

Occupation Head-of -House hold 

While most occupational groups were well represented 
among tbe students hpusehol d heads, changes that occurred 
between 1974 and 1979 tended to increase the differences be- 
tween these occupations and occupational "distributions of the 
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Table 40. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing 
e ducat ion 'students enro lled in/the North Carolina community 
College System, 1974 ana IDW, as compared to the adult popula- 
tion of North Carolina, 1974 and 1979, by studBnt»s income , a s pro- 
portional changes oVe"r the five-year period, and Representation 
Index 



Students income Students ^ » 1 , 

1969 ^dollars Curr iculum Continuing education 





1974 


1979 


Change 


1974 


1979 




\y 

Under $4 ,000: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 

. Representation Index 


22.9 
21.1 


29.9 
14.1 


7. 
- 7 
14 


* 

0 
0 
0 


34 .3 
21*1 


T 

35.7 
14 .1 


Change 

V 

-k 


Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 


40.1 
30.7 


30.2 
32 .3 


- 9. 
1 

-11 


9 
6 
5 


36.1" 
30.7 


27. 5 
32.3 


- tf.6 
1.6 
-10.2 


$8 000-$U,999: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population. 
Representation Index 


28,0 
26.2 


21,5 
17.1 


- 6 

- 9 
2 


5 
1 
6 


22^5 
26.2 


70.2 

17. i ' 

* 


>■ 2.3 
- 9.1 
6.8 


$12 ,000 or more : 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 


9.1 
22.* 


18.3 
36. 5 


14 

- 5 


2 
4 
2 


7.1 
22 .1 


16. 5 
36. 5 


9.4 
14 .4 

- 5.0 



Income categories adjusted to 1969 dollars for both 1974 and 1979. 
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# State's adult population (Table 41). The most skilled occu- 
pational categories — professional/technical and owner/man- 
ager — were somewhat aore overre present© d in 1979 than they 
were in 1974 among both curriculum and continuing education 
enrollments. Curriculum enrollments showed a proportional 
decline, in representation among the crafts/foremen, operative, 
nonfarm labor, and farm occupations. In continuing education 
program enrollments there were slight decreases in the repre- 
sentation of students with operative, nonfarm labor, and farm 
backgrounds. The occupational groups that were most underrep- 
resented in 1979 were crafts/foremen, sales/clerical, and op- 
eratives. In fact, proportional enrollments representing the 
operative occupational category were almost half those of the 
percentage of North Carolina workers this group represented. 
Adjusted losses in representation for the operative occupa- 
tional category were 3 percentage points in curriculum pro- 
grams and 4 percentage points in continuing education pro- 
grams (Table 41) . 



Summary and Analysis of Relat'lonah'ips ~~ ' 

U^ing as a guide the research questions previously stated 




m^Chapter 1, a summary and analyses of the relationships re- 
vealed in this study are presented 

\ 

<~ > V, 

Students Being Served by the NorttT Carol ina 

Community College System, 1979 

The profiles- of curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dents presented here in response to Research Question 1 aid 
the subprofiles presented in the next section in response to 
Research Question 2 represent a statistical averaging of stu- 
dent characteristics. They may not reflect the true diversity 
of the students, but they may offer useful generalizations. 

The Typical Curriculum Student 

The typical curriculum student is a 25-year-old, whit* 
married or single female who is head of her household. She 
works full time or part time in a white-collar occupation at 
which she earns less than $4.00 per hour. If married, her 
1978 family income was about $12,000. 

This student enrolls in one or two courses per quarter 
and attends classes on the main campus during the day. She 
is a B-average h^igh school graduate and most likely is en- 
rolled in a technical program. 
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Table-41. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing 
education stu<J&nts enrolled }n the North Carolina Community 
College System", 1974 an^d 1979, as compared to the adult popula- 
tion of North Carolina, 1974 and 1979, by occupation head-of- 
housenold, proportional changes over the five-year period, and 
Representation Index 



Occ upat ion 
head~of -bousehol d 



1974 



Curr ic ulum 
T979 



Students 



Change 



Cont in uing, e ducat ion 
T?T& 1979 Change 



Professional/technical : 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



13.4 
10.2 



15.9 
11 .0 



2.5 
0.8 
1.7 



13 .7 
10.2 



17.6 
11 .0 



3.9 
0.8 
3.1 



pwner /manager r 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



13 .3 
6.. 7 



16.6 
7.4 



3.3 
0.7 
2 N .6 



12.8 
6.7 



15.3 
7.4 



2 . 5 
0.7 
1 .8 



Sales/clerical : 

• Student enrollments 
NC- adult population 
Representation Index 

Craf ts/f oreman r 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Represerjit^t £on Index 

i V 

' Operatives/ r ' 

Student Enrollments. ^ 

• NC adult ^pteulatidn 
y Repres#^*t>on Index,^v 

'•" ' ' ' 



12 
19 



20.8 
13.4 



•^15.8 
25.9 



L 



14 . 

20. 



20.2 
14 . 5 

1^^ 

26.3 



1 



0.6 
1.1 
1.7 



2.6 
0,4 
3. a 



10.2 
19.4 



17.0 
13 .4 



17.5 
25.9 



10 .8 
20.1 



20.7 
14 . 5 



14 .2 
26.3 



0.6 
0.7 
0.1 



3.7 
1.1 
2.6 



3.3 
0.4 
3.7' 



Table 41 (continued) 



Occupation % 
bead-of-bousebol d 



1974 



Curr icul 



1979 



Change' 



Stud ents ; 

~£on>inuing education 
1974 1979 Change 



Labor, nonfarm: 
Student enrollments 
NC adult pqfeulation 
Representation In dex 



6.0 
4.9 



5 1 

5,0 



0.9 
0.1 
0.1 



7.8 
4^.9 



' 4 

5 



3.6 
0.1 
3.7 



Service: ' 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



8.6 
10.7 



10.6 
10.9 



2.0 
0.2 
1.8 



9.0 
10.7 



11 

10, 



2.5 
0.2 
2.3 



vf arm : 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



5.6 
4.3 



3.9 
4.8 



- 1.7 

0. 5 

- 2.2 



7.2 
4.3 



5 - 3.7 
8 0.5 
- 4.2 



Unclass if ied : 
Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation Index 



4.4 

4.5 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 .0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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• > 
Tbe Typical Cont lnulng yEducat ion Student 

*t 

The typical continuing education student most likely is 
a 38-year-old, carried, white female' who .lives with her 
.spouse. Her 1978 family Income was between $10,030 and 
$12,000. She Is atoigh school graduate whose parents have 
less than an eight**-^rade education. 

This continuing education student is very likely to be" 
enrolled in an occupat ional/ extension program, attending one 
class a week In the evening at an ofircampus site. She nost 
likely is employed full time, and travels five or fewer .niles 
to class one way, a trip she makes once a week. 

\ 

Descriptions of Students 
by Educational Program 

Tne Co liege -Transfer Student 

The typical college-transfer student is a 22-year-old, 
single or married white ft^ale who lives with her parents in 
the county in which her institution is located. Her 1978 in- 
come was less than $5,000, but her parents' 1978 income was 
between $15,000 *nd $20,000. 

This student may have some postsecondary experience in 
a four-year college and is almost certainly a B-average high 
school graduate. She is likely to be employed either full 
time or part time, to attend classes on the main campus dur- 
ing the day, and to enroll in four or more courses per quar- 
ter. 

The Genial Education Student* 

The typical general education student is a married 29- 
year-Qld white female who lives with her spouse in the County 
in which her Institution is located. This student works full 
time and ber family income for 1978 was over $12,000. 

This student most likely has some four -year college ex- 
perience and almost "certainly is a B-average high school grad- 
uate. She is equally likely to attend day or evening classem, 
and the one to three courses in which she is enrolled are al- 
most always held on the institution's main campus. 

The Special Credit Student 

The typical special credit student is a 31-year-old, 
married, white female who lives with her spouse in the same 
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county in which her institution is located. She probably 
works full tine tnd the family income was over $20,000 in 

1S78 . 

Chances are good that she is a college gra<fciate who 
maintained a B average in high school. She attends her one 
special credit class in the evening on the institution's sain 
campus. * * 



The Technical Student 

The typical technical student is a 24-year-old, single, 
engaged, or married white female. If single, she lives with 
ber parents ; if married, she lives with her spouse. In either 
case, she resides in the same county in which- her institution 
is located. She probably works full time to supplement ber 
spouse's or parents' income, and her primary income was be- 
tween $10,000 anid $12,000 in 1978. 



The Vocational Student 

The typical vocational student is a 25-year-old, married, 
white male, and probably not a military veteran. He lives 
with his spouse, works full time, and his 1978 family income 
probably was between $9,000 and $11,000. His head-of- 
household most likely works in a crafts/foremen occupation. 

Although probably a B-average high school graduate, his 
chances of having less than a high school education are m 
greater than those of students in other curriculum programs. 
He typically attends class for approximately 2o hours per 
week on the main campus during the day.' 



The Academic Extension Student * 

The typical academic extension student is a 44-year-old, 
married, white female who lives with her spouse in the same 
county in which ber institution is located. She probably is 
a 'homemaker or a retiree, but may be working full time. To- 
gether, she and her spouse had a 1978 income of between 
$12,000 and $15,000. 9 

This typical academic extension student probably com- 
pleted at least high school, where she maintained a B aver- 
age. She is enrolled in one course that meets once a week in 
the evening at some off-campus center. 



The Fundamental Education Student 

The typical fundamental education student is a 28-year- 
old, single or engaged blaok female who lives with her 

O 
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parents. She works full time, md ha'd a primary Income of less 
thin $6,000 In 1978. 

This student has less than a high school education and 
■ay not have finished the ninw^fgrade. If she did attend 
high school, she maintained a C average. She is enrolled In 
"one or two courses which she attends in the evening at some 
of f -campus, site . , 

The Occupational Extension Student 

The typical occupational extension student most likely 
is a 38-year-old white female who is married and ltves-with 

r spouse in the county in wh ich her lnst itut ion is located . 
She works f.ull time and her 1978 family income was between 

$10,000 and $12,000. 

She probably graduated from high school with a B average 
and may have some four-year college experience. She is en- 
rolled in one course which meets once a week in the evening 
at some off -campus site. • 

Extent to Which Students Are Representative of 
the Projected 1979 Adult Population 

of North Carolina - "~ 

Students in curriculum programs were not representative 
of the adult population in terms of age — older adults were 
underrepresented in these programs. However, continuing edu- 
cation program enrollments were ^representative of all major 
age groupings in the State's a/lult population, ( 

f " ) 

Curriculum students tended to represent a proportional 
cross section of the adult male and female population of the 
State. However, a higher proportion of females were enrolled 
in continuing education than were in the adult population. 
In terms of race, both curriculum and continuing education 
students were representative of a cross section of the State's 
adult population. 

Adults with less than a high school education were under- 
represented among both curriculum and continuing education stu- 
dents. Adults with more than a high school education were 
over re pre sen te d among curriculum students but less so among 
continuing education students. Adults in the lower-income 
categories also were ove r repress nte d among both student groups. 
The most overrepresented occupational categories among curric- 
ulum students were profess ional /technical , owner/manager, and 
crafts/foremen; among continuing education students, profes- m 
sional/technical . Underrepresented in both student groups 
were operatives and sales/clerical occupational categories. 
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Group(s) Not Being Served by the North Carolina 
CceauDtty College System, 1979 

When compared to the proportions represented in the pro- 
jected 1979 North Carolina adult population, adults 40 years 
of age or older were underrepresented *among curr ic ul um> stu- 
dents. However, this a^e group made significant gains be- 
tween 1974 and 1979. f 

Females were overrepresented and males^ mJw> increasingly 
under re pre sen fe d ajiong curriculum students. White adults were 
were overrepresented among this group in 1974 and slightly 
underrepresented in 1979 among both curriculum and continuing 
education students, although the latter group made some gains 
between 1974 and 1979. 

Although the lowest educational level category — less 
than a ninth-grade education — among curriculum and continuing 
education students was more representative of the State's 
adult population in 1979 than 1974, it still remained seri- 
ously underrepresented. The highest student income category 
among both curriculum and continuing e ducat ie% students was 
Increasingly underrepresentat ive of the 1979 adulV\j>opulat ion^ 

In 1979 the occupational groups designated sales/cleri- 
cal and operatives were slightly underrepresented among cur- 
riculum students; the latter group became increasingly under- 
represented between 1974 and 1979, while the former made small 
gains. Among continuing education students these two occupa- 
tional groups remained underrepresented ^and even decreased. 

Changes in Student Profiles, 1968^1979 

Demographic shifts In profiles during {he past decade in- 
cluded a continuing increase in the median age of curriculum 
and continuing education students. Curriculum enrollments 
showed a steady growth in the proportions of female and black 
students while cony^nuing education showed a decline In male 
students and a decrease to the original 1969 proportions of ^ 
nonwbite students. The increase in the proportion of married / 
curriculum and continuing education students between 1968 and 
1974 was slightly offset by V reversal in the trend between 
1974 and 1979. Also noted was an increasing proportion of 
separated and divorced curriculum students and widowed stu4 
dents in both groups . An increas ing pro port ion of curr icuium 
students maintained "non-tradit ional" types of residence pat- 
terns, and there appeared to be a trend toward a larger pro- 
portion of continuing education students who attended the 
institution ih their home county. * 

Socioeconomic shifts in profiles during the* decade* were 
in students' educational levels, income, and employment status. 
The 19?9 curriculum students were 'better educated than their 
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1974 counterparts and tended to be from backgrounds In which 
the parents were better educated than in 1968. Likewise, an 
increasing proportion of college graduates entered continuing 
education programs during the decade and the proportion of 
enrollees from the lower educational categories increased. 
Curriculum an d cont inu ing educat ion students' incomes in- 
creased substantially between 1968 and 1974, but seemed to 
split into two Trends between 1974 and 1979; i.e., there were 
slight increases in the lowest income categories in both 
student groups. 

Changes in attendance characteristics (Juring the decade 
were in program in which enrolled, time of attendance, and 
number of quarters enrolled. College-transfer, general educa- 
tion, and vocational program enrollments declined, while spe- 
cial credit and technical program enrollments increased. At 
the same time, the proportions of curriculum students who at- 
tended-classes in the evening and continuing education stu- 
dents who attended classes during the day increased. Also, 
a' larger proportion of curriculum students were attending 
classes for fewer hours per week. An increasing proportion of 
continuing education students could be classified as "contin- 
uing students", i.e., had enrolled for *ore than one quarter. 

Studm^ts Least Likely to Continue Their Education in 
the Absence of North Carolina Community College 
System Inst itut^ons 

Curriculum students as compared to continuing education 
students were more likely to have continued their education 
had the institution in which they were enrolled not existed. 
Among curriculum students, those most likely to seek educa- 
tional opportunity elsewhere were college-transfer and techni- 
cal students. Those leas*t likely to have attended elsewhere 
were in speciaf credit programs. Significantly, only 58% of 
the general education students indicated that they would have 
attended some other institution. Few of the continuing educa- 
tion students indicated that they would have attended else- 
where. Of those who d icl^ the largest proportion were in fun- 
damental education programs. « 

Additional analyses were undertaken (1) to determine the 
relationships between whether or not students would have con- 
tinued their education in the absence of their institution 
and selected demographic (age, sex, race, marital status) and 
socioeconomic (student's education, primary income, and occu- 
pation bead-of -household) characteristics of curriculum and 
continuing education students, and (2) to identify any sub- 
-group differences that might be 1 present in -the curriculum and 
continuing educat ion populations as related- to these charac- 
teristics. The large amount of data generated id these 
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analyses precluded their presentation In the body of this re- 
port . Rmtber l they appear, for the reader 1 s' conven ience , in 
Appendix Table 1. 

• • «■ 
Students Least Likely to Attend a North Carolina 
Community College System Institution as the 
'Distance to Class Increases 

Three-f ourtbs % of the curriculum students traveled 15 or 
fewer miles one way to class; 88% reported that they made 
■ore than one trip to class each week. Within curriculum 
programs, there were many variations in distances traveled; 
for example, 9% of the vocational students traveled less than 
one mile to class. Special credit and general education stu- 
dents made significantly fewer trips to class per week than 
did students in the other curriculum programs. 

Eighty-nine percent of the continuing education students 
traveled 15 or fewer miles one way to class, with 54% report- 
ing that they made only one trip each week. Fundamental edu- 
cation students traveled considerably fewer miles to class, 
yet made more trips than did other continuing education stu- 
dents.- Nearly 90% of the academic extension students made 
only one trip per week to class. 

The implications of these attendance patterns in a day 
of energy shortages are interesting and suggest that distance 
was a paramount factor in deciding to enroll. On the one 
hand, enrollments could decline as people conserve gasoline. 
On the other hand, curriculum enrollments coula remain stable, 
or increase, as the local institution becomes an increasingly 
attractive alternative for those who would attend another, 
perhaps more distant, institution.* , 



Students *ho Selected North* Carol ina Community 
College System Institutions as First Choice 
Over Other Forms of Postsecondar y 
'^A^ Education 

Seventy-eight percent of the curriculum students indi- 
cated that their institution was their first choice for fur- 
thering their education, as did over 90% of the continuing 
education students. Among the few who indicated a preference 
for some other type of institution, the largest proportion 
would have preferred a public four-year college/university, 
or a different NCCCS institution. It appears that the NCCCS 
attracts its own clientele and does not compete with other 
postsecondary educational institutions. 
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Twenty-three percent of the curriculum ajid continuing 
education students enrolled In the NCCCS In 1979 had been 
full-time students at a four-year college/university, a sub- 
stantial Increase over the proportions who had done so in 
1974. As the market surplus of baccalaureate g^duates per- 
sists, and as retraining demand increase in the Marketplace, 
this JTend toward attracting increasing numbers of persons 
who have attended four-year colleges/universities should con- 
tinue. f 



Recruitment Strategies That Influenced Students to 
Attend North Carolina Community College System 
Institutions and Source of First 
Information About Program 

Institutional recruiters and other personnel and insti- * 
tutional literature appear to be increasingly effective in 
influencing ^students' decisions to enroll in the North Caro- 
lina Community College System. While institutional litera- 
ture seemed more effective with curriculum students, recruit- 
ers and other institutional personnel were more influential 
with continuing education students. 

As could be expected, parents and high school personnel 
were more common sources of first information about the pro- 
grams for curriculum students, particularly those in the 
college-transfer program, than for cont inuing e ducat ion stu- 
dents. Employers were the most influential group for techni- 
cal and occupational extension students. Parents, friends 
who were not students, and social service agencies exerted * 
considerable influence on fundamental education students' 
decisions to attend. 

One-fifth of all students indicated that the traditional 
influences were not factors in their decisions to attend 
these institutions. Of those listing that they were influ- 
enced to attend by someone other than themselves, institu- 
tional recruiters and other personnel were most frequently 
cited by both curriculum and continuing education students. 

The students first learned of the program in which they 
enrolled from * variety of sources. Nonetheless, -the insti- 
tutions' recruiters, and other personnel, the institutions' 
literature, and media coverage were the key sources of first 
information that the respondents used to make this decision. 



Curriculum Students Who Rece ive d*F inane ial Aid and 
* the Source and Amount of That Aid 

The largest proportions of curriculum students who re- 
ported they were receiving financial aid were in technical* 
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and vocational programs. Nearly one-half of these respon- 
dents received soie type of financial assistance. Curriculum 
students who received the least financial aid were In general 
education and special credit programs--programs In which the 
students were more likely to be older, part time, and f inan- 
c lally stable . 

Basic Education Opportunity Grants (BEOG> and Veterans 
Administration educational benefits we^e the principal sources 
of financial aid for curriculum students, with technical and 
vocational students being the chief recipients. In fact, 
over 10% of the students In these two programs received aid 
in excess of $3,000 for the 1978-79 school year. 

* 

A more detailed analysis was undertaken to determine if 
there were differences in the sources and amounts of finan- 
cial aid received by students lh the various curriculum pro- 
grams In terms of selected demographic (age, sex, race, and 
marital status) and socioeconomic (student's education, pri- 
mary income, and occupation head-of -household) characteris- 
tics. The larger amount of data generated In these analyses 
precluded their inclusion in the body of this report. Rather, 
they appear In tabular form in Appendix Tables 2 and 3, re- 
spect ively . 

The findings Indicated that the availability of finan- 
cial aid is encouraging low-Income students to attend NCCCS 
institutions. The fact that the principal recipients of 
BBOGs and Veterans Administration educational benefits were 
enrolled in technical and vocational programs Indicated that 
students who were receiving financial aid were using to 
further their education in occ upa t ion -or ien te d are as 



Employment Status of Students 

Sixty-five percent of the curriculum students were work- 
ing at least part time. Of those who did work, the majority 
worked full time — 40 or mo?e hours per week. Nearly one -half 
of the curriculum students who worked earned less than $4 per 
hour. Special credit, technical, and vocational students were 
likely to* be employed full time, while college-transfer stu- 
dents were more likely to be employe^ part time. Almost 75% 
of the curriculum students were employed., 

* Forty-five percent of the continuing e.ducat ion students 
were working full time; only 10% were employed part time; and 
almost one-third were retirees or *homemakers . Academic ex- * 
tension students were teas likely to be employed full time 
than other continuing education students, as nearly 44% of 
this group were retirees or homemakers. 
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Clearly, a majority of the students enrolled in the 
NCCCS, 1979,'were working and attending school, many of them 
working full time . 



♦ Students Who Plan to Work Toward a 

Four-Year College Degree 

A large proportion (39%) of the curriculum students in- 
dicated that, upon completion of their current programs, they 
intended to continue their education at a four-year college/ 
university. College-transfer students were the most likely 
to plan a four-year college degree, followed by general edu- 
cation students. As expected, less than 10% of the continu- 
ing education students planned to pursue this level of educa- 
tional attainment. 

. The fact that nearly one-fourth of the special credit 
students and 15% of the continuing education students 
reported that they already held the baccalaureate was a strong 
indication that an increasingly lar^e number of adults arr 
enrolling in NCCCS institutions for retraining and to pursue 
special interests. 



Students ^ho Plan to Work in North Carolina. Upon 

Completion olj Their Educational Program f 

A majority (78%) of the curriculum students indicated 
that they planned to be employed in North Carolina upon com- 
pletion of their educational programs. Among those curricu- 
lum students who had other plans, 42% planned to work in an- 
other st>te. These figures represent only a slight decrease 
(one percentage point) from 1974 in the proportion of curric- 
ulum students who planned to be employed in North Carolina 
after completing thjfc- educational programs and a major de- 
crease (from 71% to 42%) in the proportion who planned to 
work in another state. 

Approximately one-half of the continuing education stu- 
dents indicated a desire to work in North Carolina,- and for 
those who did not, retirement, -other, 4 ' and marriage and 
homemaking were the most common alternatives. 



Major Reasons Students Were Continuing 

Their Education X, 

The students' value or ientat ions^ toward educat ion seemed 
to match the stated emphasis of the NCCCS on technical, voca- 
tional, and occupational programs. Curriculum students gave 
"to be'able to earn more money" and "to get a^better Job" as 
their top reasons for continuing their ed^a^ion, thus § 
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fleeting* a vocat ion %1 -monetary orientation. Continuing edu- 
cat ijMtttudents , on the other band, brought balance to the 
total progr&M by indicating an improveme nt -learn in g orienta- 
tion, in tbit. their primary reason for continuing their edu- 
cation was "to learn more things of ' interest . " 

Additional .analyses were undertaken to determine dif-^ 
erences in'tlje value ^orientations toward educat ion of curric- 
ulum an df£ont inuing education students iq terns of selected 
demographic (age, sex, race, ''and marital status) and socioeco- 
nomic (student's education, primary income, an^l occupation 
bead-of -household) character ist ics . These analyses were 
{Juite detailed "and hence did not lend themselves to coverage 
in the main body of this repor;t. However, all related infor-^ 
majion is* presented in~l^bular form in Appendix Table 4 t 
* 

The student value qrientations toward education revealed 



poses ^iBi the ^CCCS , and' showed a sonable balance between 
vocatfllW. -monetary and im-proveme nt -learn in g orientations 
am6ng^^Js tudents t The NCCCg liasr maintained emphasis on 
technical, vocational, an d occupational course offerings, 
with 66% of all enrollees concentrated In these occupation- 
oriented areas . • , 



Inat itutidnal Character ist ics That Influence 
• Student* to Attend North Carol ina -Community 

College System Institutions 

> 

'.Institutional character ist ics that exerted the m6st in- 
fluence on students' decisions to attend were in accord with 
legislative intent. ^Students in both curriculum and continu- 
ing education programs overwhelmingly ranked the following 
characteristics as most influential in the irjlec is-ions to at- 
tend?^ (1) programs available, (2). location of - inst it ut ion , 
(3>„ low cost, and (4) quality of instruction . ^ 

y* Additional analyses were undertaken to determine dif- 
ferences between purriculum and continuing education students 
in their raxikings of institutional characteristics that in- 
fluenced them to attend an,NCCCS institution in terms of se- 
lected ctemcfgraphrite (age, sex, race, and marital status) an* 
socio-economic (sTudent's education, primary income, anc) occu* 
patipn head-of -household) character ist ics . The results of ^ 
these analyses appear in tabular form in Appendix Table 5. 

student Evaluations of Support Services and the ^ 
Support Services Jhat Were Most Important. 

When asked td evaluate the support services available at 
their institutions, curriculum students' cave highetf ratings 
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to library 
appeared to 



resources, parking, and academic counseling. They 
_j haN&p the least information on child cxte , health 
care, and stipends, but des ignated parking, ^at ina; fac il it ies*, 
recreation f aciCTties , ^fcd study areas, as support services 
that were in most need of Improvement. 



Continuing education students rated parking, transporta- 
tion, and library resources most highly, while indicating 
thact they had Little information on child care, health care, 
and stipends. tn fact, continuing education students ap- 
peared to know less about all student support services than 
did curriculum students. Continuing education students desig- 
nated jparking, eating facilities, recreation facilities, and 
study Areas as the support services in most need of improve- 
ment, j 

Wften as^e\to iWfcate which of the support services 
Were* impojrtao t tcNihem , curriculum students indicated parking, 
followed by . 1 ibrar/Vfe sources and study kreas. Continuing 
education students rated parking as the most important ser-^ 
vice, followed by transportation and library resources. 

* Studen ts * .Opin ions of and Feelings About the 
Use of a Standard Nape for All North * 
Carolina Community College * 
System Institutions t 

ift^bverall preference for a standard inst itut ional "name 
a«.ong curriculum students^ was community col lege ,r although 
more t!4an one-fourth of these ^students indicated that they 
had no opinion on the matter. Continuing education students 
most commonly had no opinion on the' use of a standard name, 
although community college was their second q£oice. When 
^asked what feelings supported the irjfcpin i<jn 01 the use of a 
standard name for all NCCCS jLnst itut ions , curriculum and con- 
tinuing education students fndicated that, first, it does qot ^ 
matter what the institutions are called and, second, that the 
institutions are all basically the same. 
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CHAPTKA 4 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



TY* major conclusions and implications drawn from the 
overall findings of this study of students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, are presented 
in this* chapter, These interpretations are" offered to policy 
makers", administrators, and instructors of the NCCCS for the 
purpose of facilitating discussions that may lead to strength- 
en in g educational *pro grams and support services for their 
students. * r 

Conclusion 1/ The emerging majority of NCCC£ stu- 
dents appear to be part -time adult learners vltb 
family and job responsibilities. 

The typical NCCCS student is no longer the 18 to 22- 
year-old, full-time, degree-oriented learner who recently 
graduated from high school. On the contrary, the adult, 
learners enrolled in the NCCCS are increasingly likely fo be 
married female members of the labor force, who are past the 
"traditional" age for schooling. In keeping with the demands 
of adult responsibilities, these students are more likely to 
attend lcasses during the evening, frequently enrolling in 4 a 
single class or attending classes 10 or fewer hours per week. 

These older, married, part-time students have been a 
major force in the community college movement in North Caro- 
lina over the past decade. They currently make up a majority 
of the student population, and in all likelihood their num- 
bers will increase during the coming years. 

Institutions of the NCCCS , when planning curriculum and- 
continuing education programs, should be alert to the unique 
needs and demands of^these adult learners. In the past, edu- 
cational administrators and instructors have been oriented 
rftvard preparing young students for adult life, The findings 
of this study suggest that the sometimes marginal status of 
the older, part-time adult learner may need to be reevaluated 
new institutional and cupricular designs may need .to be im- 
plemented within a framework of adult development and life- 
long learning. 

Faculty should be prepared and? trained to deal with a 
mature, part-time clientele in a manner different from that 
employed with inexperienced 18 to 22-year-old students, The 
role of "teacher" in the teaching/learning relationship may 
need to be reexamined. 

Older learners tend to be more independent than their 
younger counterparts and have a wealth of experiences upon 
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which they cjjKodraw. They also possess a varied yet predict- 
able readiness to learn and a^ probfem-or iented frame of ref- 
erence. Thus, the future instructor may function more as a 
resource or facilitator in the learning process and ltfss as a 
transmitter of knowledge*. These instructors will almost cer- 
tainly, find Unnecessary to understand the principles of 
adult development so that learning can be Bade more relevant 
to the challenges of the adult life cycle, 

Programs and their constituent courses need to be Bade 
more flexible, reflecting the* unique needs and interests of 
adult learners and recognizing relevant prior life experi- 
ences that have resulted in significant learning. Scheduling 
courses at convenient times and in accessible locations 
should be high priorities for institutional planners. Under 
su.cn a framework of adult development, the administrator may 
become further obligated to select, train, and supervise a 
staff that is committed to the education of mature students. 
St uden t services will need to be broadened to help this di- 
verse population cope with the many responsibilities of adult 
life. For example, stiident services may play a more impor- 
tant role in helping adult students adjust to midlife tyreer 
changes and life crises such as separation an$l divorce, re- 
tirement, and death, ' 

Many oS the support services currently being offered in 
North Carolina's community/technical colleges and technical 
institutes were developed in an earlier era in response to 
the needs of the then prevalent "college -age '\ student . - If 
these institutions are to develop support services that meet 
the needs of the current heterogeneous, mature student enroll- 
ments such services might well be based upon a comprehensive 
model of aduit development. The assumption that all adult 
students have the same typ$s of needs has no place in such a 
model. In fact, as £he adult moves through the life cycle, 
he/she faces a broad range of challenges called "develop- 
mental tasks." A positive goal for any NCCCS student services 
^division, therefore could be to help these mature students, 
through support services, to face these developmental tasks 
so that they may experience further growth and development. 
The large proportion of " don ■ t, know'* responses to Questions 
regarding support services indicated that the, institutions 
need to provide an effective means of disseminating informa- 
tion to their 1 students, particularly the part-time students, 
who currently appear to be receiving little information about 
the support ^services Being offered. 

JJnderJyin^this developmental -view of student support 
services is th«Fajssumpt ion that there will be no single pro- 
gram or service in which "one size fits all.". .An increas- 
ingly , heterogeneous adult learner population will'xequire 
equal heterogeneity of its student services program under an 
institutional commitment to a model of adult development and 
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tbe concept of lifelong learning. In this way, support ser- 
vices can become sore responsive t o, lnd iv id ual needs. 

Conclusion 2: Evolving enrollment trends indicate 
that North Carolina Cobb on it y College System stu- 
dents are interested primarily In "patting learning ^ 
to work." 

In 1979, 65% of the curricaluB students were employed 
either fall tl»e or part time, as were over 5b% of the con- 
tinuiog education students. Nearly three oat of foar curric- 
aluB stadents were enrolled in technical or vocational pro- 
grass, and over 50% of the continuing education group was en- 
rolled in occupational extension programs, all of which Bay 
be Classified as occupation oriented pursuits. 

CurriculuB stadents indicated a vocational-monetary ori- 
entation, placing the desires "to earn more soney" and "to 
get a better job" at tbe -top of their reasons for continuing 
their education "To .earn more^money" was ranked second by 
continuing education students, 'Approximately one oat of foar 
students in the sarvey noted that job counseling and job 
.placement services were . important to them. These facts high- 
light the emerging working/learning orientation of these 
adult students, and changes over the past decade indicate 
that an occupational orientation among students is even more 
prevalent today than it was 10 years ago. ' 

There is every reason to expect that the commun it y/ tech- 
nical colleges and technical institutes will continue to play 
a Bajor role in North Carolina's economic development through 
providing occupational training for ttie State's adult popula- 
tion. However, this optimism should be tempered with recog- 
nition of several potential difficulties. 



Technological advances in industrial and service occupa- 
tions will require commun it y/techn ical colleges and technical 
institutes to develop new programs for, training and retrain- 
ing labor force members. This could lead to a dilemma: the 
need to invest in curriculum development and costly techno- 
logical equipment in tbe face of changing (decreasing) enroll- 
ments and a faltering economy. To defray the capital costs 
of such changes, the NCCCS Bay need to consider opening re- 
gional centers or regional institutions. A sharing of re- 
sponsibility Bight lessen tbe financial burden placed upon 
individual institutions.' However, tbe notion of regionally 
based centers s for costly or experimental programs brings up a 
second, problem. « % 

Most NCCCS students have not had to travel great dis- 
tances to attend class, due in part to the proximity of these 
institutions to their.*homes and work places. The establish- 
ment of regional centers may require provisions for student 
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housing. The provision of stuoent housing calls into ques- 
tion the comaunity-based philosophy of the NCCCS, and could 
provide financial and accessibility problems for the mature 
married students who are now in ti*e majority. 

Community/technical colleges and technical fnstitutes 
also may need to consider the growing tendency to upgrade 
many occupational progra»s--f or example, nursing — to a four- 
year college degree level. As enrollments decline at four- 
year colleges/universities, competition for students could 
accelerate unless lines of communication and program articu- 
lation are developed between North Carolina's Systems of pub- 
lic two-year and four-year postsecon^ar j educational insti- 
tutions. 

Societal changes in recent years have brought about a 
decided increase in occupat iop-or iented program offerings in 
NCCCS institutions. Enrollments dktechnical programs have 
increased, whereas most other curjpulum programs show an en- 
rollment decrease. Likewise, a ma>orityx>f continuing educa- 
tion students are enrolling in occupational extension. These 
findings suggest movement toward a un dimensional rather than 
a comprehensive role for NCCCS institutions. However, this 
trend away from the traditional "liberal arts" programs may 
be- qf fset by an accompanying diversification within other 
programs. 

Academic extension may be serving students who do not 
wish to enroll in college-transfer or general education pro- 
grams Special credit enrollments may* be reflecting students 
who prefer to design their own liberal arrts education/. And, 
technical and vocational curriculum programs also may be ab- 
sorbing intq-their cumculums some of the liberal arts func- 
tions. The/changes in enrollment patterns do not suggest 
tnat the community/technical colleges, and technical institutes 
are Jsecoaing simply jon-train ing institutions .» Rather, they 
nay suggest that the various aspects of compnehensive educa- 
tion are being synthesized within programs. 

kf the institutions are to continue to meet the diverse 
of the total adult population, considerations of the t 
1 arts curr iculum--part icularly the college-transfer 

f unct ion--should remain at the forefront. If this function 
is eliminated, those students who choose the local institu- 
tion for the first two years of a four-year college degree 
will be denied this opportunity. For those students who can- 
not afford or'do not wish to -spend four years at a senior 
college/university, elimination of the transfer function 
could mean curtailment of their educational aspirations. 

This information raises two questionsr (1) Can the^ in- 
stitutions of the NCCCS continue to claim to be "all things 
for all people'?" or (2) v Is it tixae to redefine t<he*mission 
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and scope of these Institutions? Perhaps in this era of 
scarcities, when institutions of higher education are being 
forced to "tighten the "belt," it is unreasonable to expect 
that NCCCS 'lnst it ut ions can continue to offer programs and 
services that meet the needs of "all the people/' If these 
institutions can no longer continue to offer such comprehen- 
sive programs , then a reexamination and a redefinition of 
their mission and philosophy nay be in order. 

Cod c las ion 3: A new pattern of integrating working 
and continuing learning appears to be emerging among 
students enrolled in" the North Carolina Community 
College System. 

Responses to the survey instrument regarding employment 
status of NCCCS students were considered of sufficient inter- 
est to repeat some statistics here. The data indicated that 
65% of the 11,794 curriculum students were employed, 43% full 
time and 22% part time^ f>nly 25% were unemployed — the remain* 
der were accounted for by ho me a a leers and retirees. Among the 
4,320 continuing education students, 55% were employed, 45% 
/ull time and 10% part time--only 14% were unemployed. The 
Remaining 31% weYv^nome makers and retirees. Nonetheless'; 11% 
of the ^curriculum program area survey respondents reported 
having been enrolled for nine or more quarters, and almost* 
half had been enrolled for four or more. Special credit pro- 
grams were most Likely to include new students. Although 
continuing education courses typically are only one quarter 
la length, more than one in five of the continuing education 
students had been enrolled for four or more quarters, and 10% 
had been enrolled nine or more quarters. In fact, only 40% 
of the continuing education students reported that they were 
enrolled for the first time in the quarter during which the 
survey was made. Academic extension had the greatest propor- 
tion of contipuing students of the three continuing education 
programs . 

Students' value orientations toward education also sug- 
gested a desire for continuous learning experiences. The 
third and fourth most important reasons identified by curric- 
ulum students for continuing their education were "to gain a 
general education" and "to learn things of interest/* Con- 
tinuing education students indicated "to learn things of in- 
terest" as their primary reason for continuing their educa- 
"* tion and "to contribute more to society" as their third most 
important reason. All these reasons suggested a continuing 
se If- improvement, value orientation toward educat ion . 

Currently enrolled students^demonstrated a positive in- 
terest continuous learning, simce many had been enrolled 
beyond the time * required* to complete a single program or 
course. With the accompany ing emphasis on technical programs, 
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these adults support the argument that the community/techni- 
cal colleges and technical institutes have the potential for 
continuously training and retraining workers for North Caro- 
lina's labor market. As students in all programs- begin to 
develop such a *cont inuous learning orientation, there majK be 
a need to reevaluate the distinctions between curriculum and 
continuing education program areas. The term "continuing 
education" may be taking on new meaning, as the majority of 
all students were involved in some type of continuous learn- 
ing venture . 

Funding patterns may need to be changed as differences 
between continuing education and curriculum program areas di- 
minish. The whole notion of full-rtime equivalent students 
may cease to be functional as increasingly large segments of 
the student population undertake part-time, and often inter- 
rupted continuous' learning, projects. Such' a shift in orien- 
tation* is in keeping with knowledge about the characteristics 
of these mature students and about theories of adult develop-' 
cent. Institutional programming will/roed to be changed to 
accommodate this new orientation. Rrogram designs-will need 
to be made more flexible and to be fcased on an understanding 
of the developmental needs of continuing adult learners. 
Such flexibility and understanding will allow for continuity, 
sequence, and integration of subject matter Ui "programs w*)ile, 
in accordance with their ind iv idual Jneeds , allowing students 
to start and stop their learning a'ti different points. The 
need to recognize prior learning experiences becomes even 
more important under such a framework. 

Conclusion 4* Students enrolled in the North Carolina 
Community College System perceive their local institu- 
tion as a major vehicle for educational opportunity. 

Two out of five curriculum and four out of five continu- 
ing education students said t^at they would not have attended 
another institution if theirs had not existed. In addition, 
83% of the curriculum and 96^ of the continuing education 
students listed the commun it y/ techn ical college or technical 
institute in which they were enrolled as their first choice 
of institutions for continuing their education. 

When these preferences are examined in light of the ma- 
turity of the students and the fact that the majority traveled 
10 or fewer miles'to attend class, North Carolina's community/ 
technical colleges and technical institutes appear to be fill- 
ing an important educational need that could not be met as 

G easily or as well by other types of postsecondary educational 

* institutions. 

The findings of the study indicated that well over 
three-fourths of the curriculum and more than one-fourth of 
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the continuing education students were attending classes on 
their- institution's Bain campus. And, most students lived or 
worked near the place where they attended classes. Only 28% 
of t)ie curriculum students and 10% of the continuing educa- 
tion students traveled more than 15 miles one way to attend 
classes. As the cost of fuel continues to escalate, commu- 
nity/technical colleges and technical institutes nay need to 
glvemore attention to the importance placed on transporta- 
tion to and from classes. 



With the demographic changes that are occurring among 
North Carolina adults, such as the aging of the population, 
it appears that NCCCS institutions will continue to play a 
major role In providing educational opportunities for these 
North Carolinians. This aging of the adult population also 
will be reflected in the enrollments in the System. Due to 
the demands of work, civic, and family responsibilities, 
these older adult learners are likely to continue to select 
the commiun it y/ techn ical colleges and technical institutes as 
their first choice for continuing their education. 

Again, program flexibility anp* ease of access to NCCCS 
institutions will continue to be key influences in students' 
decisions to attend, particularly the more mature student 
population. In the years ahead, predicted energy crises and 
growing transportation problems will mean that ready ayccess 
to continuing education facilities may become a cr it kiax^f ac- 
tor for students of all ages. State, national, and e^Peja'for- 
eign policies in these areas may have a tremendous effect 
upon the demand for educational opportunities. For example, 
if automobile usage is curtailed because of rising gasoline 
costs and shortages, or governmental restrictions, it will 
become necessary to take education to the people through off- 
campus centers, satellite institutions, or alternate types of 
instructional modes and new scheduling arrangements. Such ac- 
tivities may be necessary to provide mandated services and 
could prove to be a key factor in institutional survival. 

Conclusion 5' In general, North Carolina Community 
College System institutions are serving an increas- 
ingly representative cross section of -the State's 
a dul t population , even though there are except ions 
in specific programs. 

When the characteristics of curriculum and continuing 
education students were compared to those of North Carolina's 
projected 1979 adult population, the community/technical col- 
leges and technical institutes seemed to be serving a broad 
cross section of that population. This genef al izat ion is 
true for most, but not all, population characteristics. 
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In curriculum program areas, the enrollment patterns are 
increasingly representative of the State's adult population in 
terms of age," sex, ana race distributions, although older age 
categories still are underrepresentie d in the enrollments. 
However, both the higher and lower socioeconomic levels are 
becoming overre presented in curriculum enrollments, while con- 
tinuing education program area enrollments match the State's 
adult age and racial distributions more closely than they 
have in the past, Females are Increasingly overre presente d 
in the continuing education program area, as are white-collar 
workers and college graduates. Adults with less than a gram- 
mar school education still are underrepresente d in continuing 
education, yet enrollments are approximating the State's* 
adult population more closely than they have in the past. 

To limit analysis to the broad curriculum and continuing 
education program areas would be to ignore clear distinctions 
among the types of cdrriculums within each program area. 
.While overall enrollments suggest a "melting pot/' specific 
programs actually are more representative of the "salad bowl," 
which combines different elements while maintaining their 
distinctive characteristics. 

For example, males and females were almost equally rep- 
resented in curriculum- pro gram area enrollments, but 70% of 
special credit and general education students were females, 
while 67% of the vocational students were males. Again, spe- 
^--cial credit and general education programs attracted older 
adults, the younger adults were- enrolle d in college-transfer 
and technical programs. 

A smaller proportion of minority students were noted in 
college -transfer , general education, and special credit pro- 
grams, with a concomitantly larger proportion observed in vo- 
cational programs. The technical and vocational programs 
also included a larger proportion of the soc loeconom ica lly 
disadvantaged, while the liberal arts programs were dominated 
by the more afflaent students 

Similar distinctions existed in continuing education pro- 
grams. Fundamental education students were the youngest of 
the continuing education 'groups. Females were overre pre sen ted 
in academic extension programs, but much less so in. fundamen- 
tal education. Ten percent of the academic extension stu- 
dents were black, as opposed to 52% of the fundamental educa- * 
tion students. Academic extension students represented the 
higher socioeconomic groups , fundamental education students, 
the lower. 

It appears that the community/technical college and tech- 
nical institutes are meeting their egalitarian commitment to 
• the open-door policy of equal educational opportunity for all 
North Carolina adults when overall enrollments are considered. 
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However, when looking at spec if ic, programs , enrollments are- 
not always representative of the State's adult population. 
For example, by definition, fundamental education students 
are expected to represent the disadvantaged adult population. 4 
Likewise, young adults who are beginning their careers are 
expected to be the largest audience for college-transfer pro- 
grams . 

As more "reverse transfer" students and adults with a 
college education enroll in programs, either to upgrade 
skills or to learn new skills, the question must be asked 
whether or not these individuals are occupying "slots'* in the 
programs that might be filled with more economically and edu- 
cationally disadvantaged persons whose enrollment would have 
■ore survival value to the enrollee. Such potential inequi- 
ties in educational opportunities need to be examined as the 
well-educated adult begins to compete with the disadvantaged 
or less well educated for enrollment in such high-demand pro- 
grams.. The disadvantaged adults may typically view the local 
institution as their only vehicle for upward mobility. To 
deny then this opportunity would be counter to the stated 
mission and philosophy of the NCCCS. New entrance policies 
may need to be formulated that are based more equitably on 
test scores or grade-point average and a realistic appraisal 
of individual educational needs. 

Meeting the unique needs of differing adult groups 
should not be equivalent to matching a Meritocratic social 
hierarchy. Institutions of the JfCCCS may need to continue 
recruitment and programming efforts that will enable them to 
expand rather than simply maintain the opportunity structure. 

Conclus ion 6: Institutional marketing strategies are 
having considerable influence on potential students* 
decisions to attend community/technical colleges and 
technical institutes and are providing primary sources 
of information about programs in which students have 
enrolled. 

Nearly one-fourth of all the influence on curriculum 
students* decisions to enroll was direct institutional market- 
ing: institutional recruiters or other personnel, institu- 
tional literature, and the media.* Another 9% of this influ- 
ence came irom other students at the institution (indirect 
marketing). Continuing education students were influenced by 
institutional marketing efforts (both direct and indirect) to 
an even greater degree thrfn were curriculum students." Nearly 
40% of these respondents indicated that they were influenced 
by either institutional ^fcruiters or other personnel, insti- 
tutional literature, or the media, while another 9% were in- 
fluenced by other students. 
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The marketing strategies being used by NCCCS institu- 
tions not only influence students' decisions to attend, but 
also provide exposure for the institutions' program offerings. 
One-fourth of the curriculum students cited institutional 
literature as the first s6urce of information about the pro- 
gram or course in which they enrolled. Another 19% indicated 
that recruiters or other institutional personnel were the 
first source; other students also were the first source of 
information for a considerable proportion of the respondents. 

Among continuing educat ion- students , 58% indicated that 
institutional personnel, literature, or media sources pro- 
vided their first knowledge of the program to which they en- 
rolled. Other students provided information for another 11%. 
All in all, it appears that direct or indirect marketing ef- 
forts of the inst itutions were an effective means of provid- 
ing information about programs available. 

The*community/technicaJ. colleges and technical institutes 
are assuming a more direct and effective role in marketing 
programs than they have in the past. As enrollments decline 
in some programs and grow in others, a continuous marketing 
analysis will be needed to apprise the community of educa- 
tional opportunities available. However, successful market- 
ing management requires that all educational programs be vig- 
orously promoted. Not all groups that are potential clien- 
tele of the NCCCS are' rece iving information or are influenced 
to attend by the same forces. Therefore, successful market- 
ing techniques must be predicated on continuous marketing re- 
search and efforts to locate those target groups to whom 
available programs are not being marketed successfully. 

No? all of the target gToups for whom programs are de- 
signed require the same type of information, so it becdWs 
imperative that institutions use consumer analysis techniques 
ip undertaking a process of continuous differential marketing. 
This procedure allows institutional marketers to design more 
appropriate' strategies based on an awareness of subgToup dif- 
ferences. Managers will find it necessary to utilize a vari- 
eity of promot ionaT techniques . 

Because of changing needs in the educational marketplace 
and a shift in the nature^ of NCCCS target audiences, commu- 
nity/technical college\ and technical institutes may fl^nd IV 
necessary to design marketing strategies that create a differ- 
ential advantage with relevant target groups. Particularly 
with TJie older student, there are often othe"r forms of educa- 
tional activity in the community that also could meet their 
learning needs and interests. The NCCCS institution must se- 
lect and design marketing strategies for those programs which 
appear to give it the greatest advantage in the educational 
marketplace. 
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By utilizing a systematic marketing management process 
based on market ing" research , the institutions will be more ef* 
fective in analyzing the needs and interests of potential 
student markets, in locating new student markets, and in tar- 
geting programs at more specific audiences, In the face of 
reduced resources and economic uncertainties, such an educa- 
tional marketing management process, with, its emphasis on 
quality an d ef f ic ienc y , will become increasingly important in 
the years ahea d. 

Conclusion 7- Institutional characteristics that most 
influenced students' decisions to attend were the edu- 
cat ional programs available, the locat ion of the insti- 
tution in relation to home and work, and the low cost. 

When students were asked what institutional characteris- 
tics most influenced their decisions to attend an NCCCS in- 
stitution, ''programs available" was the overwhelming response 
of students in both program areas. Curriculum and continuing 
education students lijtewise consistently listed "location" 
and "low cost*' as the secojid and third most important charac- 
ter ist ics , 

Based on these findings, it appears that NCCCS institu- 
tions may need to continue to offer relevant programs, at low 
cost, which are easily accessible to the people of North Caro- 
lina'. Despite such- factors as rising costs, the increased 
demand for specialized retraining services, and a commitment 
to serve the adult population of North Carolina t the institu- 
tions need to maintain these important characteristics. 

The targeting of programs to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of specific groups will become a critical step in the 
years ahead. Particularly with rising costs, a changing mar- 
ket, and other uncertainties, institutional personnel need to 
analyze the student market carefully in order to harrow the 
focus of program offerings. Concerted efforVs^to design and 
develop high-quality program^ aimed at specifically identi- 
fied needs and interests in the educational marketplace are 
basic to efficiency of operation and maximum utilization of 
available resources. * * 

In the years ahead, program offerings must continue to 
be accessible to relevant client groups. Institutions may 
need to consider the use of such non-tradit ionaj delivery 
systems as television and radio that allow studjifets to learn 
at home or in specifically located receiving st^fions. frans- 
portation services — carpool centers* buses, or. other Beans — 
could be enlarged and publicized. Such services are particu- 
larly important for handicapped students or those who cannot 
afford to own or operate a private vehicle. Finally, insti- 
tutions may wish to continue and enlargB upon their movement 
toward offering more programs in non-traditional Settings 
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such as the learner* ' homes, the workplace, branch campuses, 
or other off-ca^As sites. 

Assuming NCCC^ institutions iWl continue 
cost programs to those adult— *foi*th Carolin ians wh 
would be denied access to postsec/n dary education, 
iogs of this stu<# suggest that sbme groups ^oY st 
better able to pa/ for their education than are others, 
Should it become necessary in years ahead to alter funding 
policies, it may be important to consider the student's abil- 
ity to pay. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A: Enrollment Projections and Sample Sizes 
for Inst'it at ions In the North Carolina Community 
College System. Spring Quarter^ 1979 



Enrollment Projections 



Enrollment projections for spring quarter, 1979, were 
calculated for each of the 57 institutions in the North Caro- 
lina Community College System. Enrollment changes for the 
quarters were calculated by averaging the percentage change 
in unduplicated headcounts between spring quarters, 1976 and 
1977 and between spring quarters, 1977 and 1978. The total 
^percentage change theh was averaged to yield the percentage 
change in enrollments expected between spring quarters, 1978 
and 1979. The enrollment project\on formula used in the.se 
cal c ula t ion s was » 



Change in 
enrol lment , 
1978-1979 



% change spring, 
1976Tspring h 1 



it 



% change spring, 
1977-sprmg, 1978 



(1) 



Separate enrol lment -project ions were established for 
both curriculum and cont lnuinp* e ducat ion program areas. The 
sum of these two projections constituted the total enrollment 
projection for a particular institution This procedure was 
used to detect changes in each of the propran areas. The 
following is an example* m > 

Mockingbird Qommunity College 



Enrol lments 



Projected, 1979 



Program 
area 


Spring 
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1977 
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Spring 
• 1977- 
1978 
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Total projected enrollment 
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Sample Selection Procedure 

s The major aims of this study were (1) to provide a pro- > 
file of the students enrolled in al^ 57 institutions of the 
NCCCS and. (2) to provide each of the participating institu- 
tions with a profile of the students in its respective pr6- 
^Vrarrs fcy program area (curriculum and continuing eduction) . 

It w&sxealized that to ensure a- representa t lve and ac- 
curate picture of the students in any [riven institution within 
system , & sample of suf f ic len t s lze must be ta ken . 1 1 
farther intended that all institutions participating in a 
study shoul d reCe i ve equally precise and accura te • in f or- 
lon about their students fe<£ased on time considerations, 
ources available to conduct the study, and the general 
lze of the project, it was further intended that all instl-^/ 
tronb should receive data that are, a_t a_ rr in lmum . accurate 
to within 1^.$% of an estimated population value. This ac- 
curacy should have a 68 probability of^being true. 




In collaboration with Charles H. Proctor, Professor of 
Statistics, North Carolina State University, a formula for 
sample size was selected^Vbat would allow the desired degree 
of -precision, account for trre effects of sampling clusters or 
classes, and adjust for variations in institutional enroll- 
ments. The following is the procedure used 

Given that the research design c?lled for uster sam- 
pling from all 57 institutions, a research design effect of 
2 was utilized to inflate the sample sizes obtained from the. 
formula ^ *» 



>/ n 



ill 



(2) 



where ^ is the population parameter, z is, the z -score k e q u lva - 
lent orthe desired degree of precision, p is the estinated 
san£*e proportion, q - l~p; ^nd n is sarrple size. 

In addition,' a finite population correction was used to 
adjust sample sizes based on the enrollments of the institu- 
tions, since the samples were not drawn.from "infinitely 
large" populations This correction formula. is: 



20Q. 



(3) 



where is*tf>e uncorrected sample size, 
sample size, and N is the' population from 
was drawn 



S 2 is the 
wh ich 



correc te d 
the sample 
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As a result of the adjusted samplia sizes, institutions 
that participated in the survey couldjbxpect (1) information 
that was comparable to the 'information obtained by the other 
institutions in terms of precision; (2) information that ac- 
counted for the effects introduced by sampling whole classes; 
and <3) a sample size that reflected the size of the enroll- 
ment in their institution, 

#hen the data from all the participating institutions 
were combined to produce an overall profile of the students 
enrolled in the NCCCS, it was anticipated that the resulting 
information would be accurate and precise, with an expected 
error of less than 1% When these data were pooled, pro- 
cedures were employed'to account for differences in the sizes 
of institutional enrollments and their potential impact on 
the total system profile. * 



Projected Enrollment and Sample 
Sue, by Participating " ' * 
Inst itution . 1979 



1 nst it ut ion 



Projecte d 
enrol lment 



Projecte d 
sample 



Anson Technical College 

Ashev ll le -Buncombe Technical College 

Beaufort County Community College 

Blades Tech n ic a 1 College 

Blue Ridge Technical College 

Caldwell Community College 

Cape Fear Technical Institute 

Cartaret Technical College 

Catawba Valley Technical College 

Central Carolina Technical College 

Central Piedmont Community College 
Cleveland County Technical College 
Coastal Carolina Community College 
College of Albemarle 
Craven Community College 
Davidson County Community College 
Durham Technical Institute 
Edgecombe Technical Institute 
Fayetteville Technical Institute 
Forsyth Technical Institute 

Gaston College 

Guil f or d /Techn ical Institute 
Halifax County Community College 
Haywood Technical College 
Isothermal Community College 



3, 
6, 
2, 
1 
4 
5 
9 
2 
10 
7 



530 

2 78 
631 
105 

3 90 
730 
149 
255 



24 ,478 
3,2 59 
8,664 
3, 712 
3,321 
^667 
4,220 
2,359 
10,097 
10,064 

9,239 
13,458 
2,832 
1 ,669 
1.949 



J 



3 59 
377 
345 
304 
368 
371 
383 
349 
385 
379 

3 94 
3 56 
382 
361 
3 57 
3 73 
365 
342 
385 
385 

383 
389 
3 51 
322 
331 




l; 













14 9 


\ 


Projecte d 


• 

'Pro jecte d 


Inst itutioa 


enrollment 


sample 


*v 

Jims Sprunt Technical College 


1,365 


307 


Johnston Technical College 


3 , 520 


3 59 


Lenoir Com on it y College 


6 p 594 


377 


Martin Com unit y College 


1 , 505 


316 


smyland Technical College 


1,318 


306 


McDowell Technical College 


1 , 342 


O r\ c 

306 


Mitchell Com unity College 


3 , 190 


3 56 


MontgoMrf Technical Institute 


625 


244 


Hash Technical Institute 


1 , 946 


o o o 

332 


Pamlico Technical College 


694 


253 


Piedmont Technical College 


1,719 


324 


Pitt CoMunity College 


3 , 684 


361 


Randolph Technical College 


2 , 583 1 


345 


Richmond Technical Institute 


2 , 583 


345 


Roanoke -Chow an Technical Institute 


1 , 889 


330 


Robeson Technical Cone ge 


4 , 8 70 


obo 


Rockingham CoMunity College 


2 , 513 


*a a c 
34 5 


Rowan Technical College 


8 ,016 


380 


Saapson Technical Institute 


o c no 

2 , o yo 




Sandhills Corns on it y College 


5,409 * 


372 


Southeastern CoMunity College 


3,656 


345 


Southwestern Technical College * 


1 ,299 


306 


Stanly Technical College 


3 ,404 


3 59 


Surry CoMunity College 


3,804 


361 


Technical Institute of Alamance 


4 ,417 


ob 7 


*» 

Tri-County Com unit y College 


2} v 997 


3 53 


Vance -Granville CoMunity College 


2 ,858 


351 


Sake Technical College 




J DU 


Wayne CoMunity College' 


4,098 


364 


Sea tern Piedmont Comuc ity College 


4,330 


366 


Vilkss Corns an it y College , 


4,48$ 


367 


Wilson County Techn ical Institute 


3.176 


3 55 


Total r 


258,431 


20,028 



Appendix B: Institutional Coordinators 

The president of each of the 57 institutions that par- 
ticipated fei the survey appointed a staff member to serve as 
institutional coordinator in frh is research effort. The in- 
stitutional coordinator was assigned the responsibilities of 
informing other institutional personnel about the sUidy, 
drawing the institutional, sample , orient ing selected instruc* 
tors to the" project , and managing the survey process in his/ 
fter institution. These coordinators, by position title and 
institution, were the following. 
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Jinny morgaia , Dean of Students 
Anson Teobn/ical College 




Olln R. Wood, Vice-President, Instruct ionar-'Serv ices 
Ashe ville -Buncombe Technical College 

Alice Stevenson, Amissions Counselor * 
Beaufort County Community College 

Vincent Revels, Vice-President 4 "* 1 

Bladen Technical College ) 

* 

Jacqueline L . Bedcftngf le 1 d, Registrar/ > 
Blue Ridge Technical College * 

Candace Tippett, Research and Planning Assistant 
Caldwell Community College and Technical Institute 

Matthew C. Donahue, Dean of Curriculum Programs 
Cape Fear Technical Institute 

Guy F. Gibbs, Dean of Studept Affairs 
Cartaret Technical College 

Bruce B. Bishop, Dean of Student Services and 

Administrative Assistant 
Ctftawba Valley Technical College 

F , Hubert Garner, Dean of Student Services* 
Central Carolina Technical College 

Jack Cozean, Assistant to Vice-President, Career Programs 
Oentral Piedmont Community College 

June D, Peacock, Administrative Assistant 
Cleveland Technical College 

John Gay, Dean of Student Affairs 

Coastal Carolina Community Cojjiege * 

G. John Simmons, Jr., Dean of Student Services 
College of the Albemarle , 

Robert mcClmnaban, Dean of Students „ 
Clifford Swain, Chairman'of Counselors 
Craven Community College 

Ray Stallings, Counselor 
Davidson County Community College 

Thomas C. Gilchrist, Coordinator of Student Activities 
Durham Technical Institute 
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Hartwell Fuller, Dean of Instruction 
Edgecombe Technical Institute 

Richard Folsom, Recruiter and Job Placement Officer 

Fav el te vllle Technical Institute ^ 

Jean R. Perkins, Coordinator for Institutional Development 
Fprsytb Technical Institute 

Hilton Hagen, Director of Research and Personnel 
Gaston College w ' v 

A. P. Lochra, Dean of Student Services 
Guilford Technical Institute 

Harrlette Crump, Director of Institutional Research 
Halir ajc'Comaunity College 

falter L . James, Dean of Student Services 
Haywood Technical College - m 

Marilyn Shore, Counselor 
Isothermal Community College 

Debra morrissey, Recruiter/Placement Officer 
James Sprunt Technical, College 

Pam Svinson, Staff Development 
Johnston Technical College 

I. Preston BaersoD , Associate Dean for Student Affairs 
Lenoir Community College 

Tom Ward, Assoc iate , Dean for Degree and Diploaa Programs 
Martin Community College ^ ^ 

Louise Hembree, Learning Laboratory Coordinator 
Mayland Technical College * 

Aruce Shepherd, Director of Student Personnel 
McDowell Technical College 

Donald L. Shoemaker, Director of Inst itut iohal Research 
Mitchell Community College 

Phillip H. ItiaseU, Director of Student Services 
Montgomery Technical Institute 

Robert Semple, Amissions Officer 
Nash Technical Institute 

Larry *H. f>rescott, Dean of Student Services 
Pamlico Technical College , * 
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Robert L. Somers, Director of Bducat ional/Staf ^Development 
Piecteont Technical College 

* * 

Ed Boyd, Dean of Student Services 
Pitt Community College 

John L. Roberson, Dean of Student Services 
Randolph Technical College! 

1 4 

J. C. Lams, Director of Student Services 
Richmond Technical Institute 

Robert Sessoms, Dean of Students 
Roanoke -Chowan Technical Institute 

Max H. Lippard, Admin istrat ive Assistant 
Robeson Technical College 

Jack R. Garber, Dean of Student Affays 4 
Rpckingham Community College 

* 9 

Eddie H. Myers, Director of Admissions and Records 
Rowan Technical College ] f < 

George Rose, Director of Placement ^ 
Sampson Technical College 

George C. Lewis, Director of Research 
Sandhills Community College 

Dan Moore, Dean for Student Development 
Southeastern Community College 

Richard 0. Wilson, Director of Student Services 
Southwestern Technical College 

Robert Washer, Vice-President ior Student^lfcerv ices 
Stanly Technical College 

James ■. Reeves, Dean of Student Personnel 
Surry Community College 

Ben folverton, Director* of Student Personnel Services 
Technical Institute of Alamance 

* * 
John Bandy, Director of Student Services 

Tr i- County Corns un ity College 

Frank H. Madigan, Dean of Student Affairs 
Vance-Granville Community College 

Phares S. Nye, Director of Institutional Planning an<^ Research 
Wake Technical College 



nd Res 
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Ed Wilson, Associate Vice-President for Instructional Services 
Wayne Com on it y College 

Idsin ft. Chapman, Dean of Planning and Development 
Western Piectaont Community College 

Bob Paisley, Counselor 
Wilkes Community College 

Marvin Joyner, Dean of Resource Development 
Wilson County Technical Institute J 

Appendix C: Procedures for Drawing the /Sample 

The institutional coordinator was re3bp4ible for draw- 
ing the sample for bis Institution and con tic t ing the instruc- 
tors whose classes were drawn in the sampling process. A 
■> copy of the completed sampling worksheet was\/orwarde d to the 
research team at North Carolina State University, where the 
.sampling process was checked for accuracy. The following pro- 
cedure was used in selecting the "sample from each institution. 

h i HOW TO DRAW THE SAMPLE OF CLASSES 

I 

Preparing the total class list : 

1. Secure a copy of your institution's class report for 
this quarter, which shows all curriculum classes with enroll- 
ment per class. If this list is not available, call NCSU 
project staff. 

t 

2. Secure a list of all Continuing education classes 
fhat will be in operation during the seventh week of the 
spring quarter, with enrollment per class,. If Easter holidays 
fall during the seventh week, include continuing education 
classes that would be *in operation on these days, were they 
not hoi idays--these classes will meet again in the eighth 
week. If you cannot get exact enrollments for these classes, 
ask Continuing Education to give you an est Imate or average . 

3. Combine the curriculum anp* continuing education 
class lists' into one TOTAL CLASS LIST, with enrollment per 
class. Do not retype the lists--just combine them so you 
can work with one TOTAL CLASS LIST. 

4. Add enrollments per class for all classes to get 
DUPLICATED HEADOJUNT for your institution. A 

5. Number all classes on your TOTAL CLASS LIST from M l" 
to however many classes you have. 
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Figuring the number of classes for yoar sample* : 

6. Use the following information to calculate the num- 
ber of classes your sample will include. A Sampling Work- 
sheet is attached. 

a. Number of classes on TOTAL CLASS LIST' 

b. Desired sample s ize (Sampling Worksheet) : 

c! DUPLICATED HI AD COUNT (from step 4): 



Use these figures in the following equat ion * 

No. of classes = (Total number of classes) x (Pes ire d 3ample) 
in sample (Duplicated headcount) 

If your answer is not a whole number, round up to the next 
highest whole number. For example, if your'answer were "6.13" 
you would round up to "7." 

Choosing the classes for your sample ' 

7. Now calculate your SAMPLING GAP: 

b«__h„„ „.„ - (Total number of classes) 
Sapling gap - ^ mber of c u 3 ses In sample) ' 

If your answer is not a whole number, round up to the next 
highest wjiole number, 

8. Select a starting point on your TOTAL CLASS LIST. 
Using the table of random numbers attached to. th is handout, 

(a) choose a 2-digit number if there are 99 or fewer classes; 

(b) choose a 3-digit number if 'there are 100 or more classes. 

Pick a corresponding random number (appropriate number 
of digits) by closing you? eyes and placing your finger on 
the random number table. Write the number you have chosen on 
the Sampling Worksheet. 

9. Look at the column on your list in which you numbered 
your classes from "1 M to however many there are. Find the 
cfass that has the same number as the number you chose ^ This 
is your first class £1 your sample.. Write the class name on 
the Sampling Worksheet^ 

If the random number you picked is larger than the total 
number of classes, subtract the total number of classes from 
the random number. The resulting number will identify the 
first class in your sample. For example, if you had 382 
classes and the number you chose was "975, " you would begin, 
with the class numbered: ■ 
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975 random number picked 

^ . - 382 number of classes 

593 still too large, so subtract 

- 382 a^ain 

211 first class in your sample. 

10. Add tbe SAMPLING GAP (step 7) to the number of your 
first class. This will be tbe second class in your sample. 
Continue adding tbe SAMPLING GAP until you have selected as 
many classes as your sample requires (step 6) . 

a. You probably will reacb the end of your class 
list before you have selected all of the 
classes you need. When this happens, just 
subtract the total number of classes from your 
number. This will start you back near the 
beginning of your list. 

b. Just to demonstrate, assume that in the example 
above the SAMPLING GAP was "23.- You woufS 
keep adding "23" and choose: 

Class 234 

2 57 s> 
280 
x 303 
326 
^49 
372 

395 too big, so subtrac^ 

382 number- of classes 

13 begin at this point at top of 

lAst 

This process should cycle you through your en* 
tire TOTAL CLASS LIST. 4 



, SAMPLING WORKSHEET 

1. Duplicated headcount (curriculum 
plus continuing education) * 

2. Total number of classes: 

3. Desired sample size- 

4. * Number of classes in sample: 

1 l » ( L - 

I ) 
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5. Sampl ing tap* 

\ 1 



) 

6 Randon. nucber ^elected 



CLASSES SELECTEL FOR SAMPLE 
\ jc be r Class Time /pay Locat ion 

1 p _' : 

2 ' 



7 

3 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
t 19 
' 20 



• I 

J 



Inst ltutlop 



Anson TC 

Ashe**! le -Buncombe TC 
Be4ufort County CC 
Bladen TC 
Blue Ridge TC 
Caldwell CC 
Cape Year TI 
Carteret t£ 
Catawba Valley TC 
Central^ Carolina TC 

Central Piec^nont CC 
Cleveland County TC 
Coastal Carolina CC 
Colle-ge cTf Albemarle 
Craven CC 

Davidson County CC 
Durham TI 
Edgecombe TI 
Fajetteville TI 
Forsyth TI 

Gaston College 
Guilford TI * 
Halifax CC 
^HayWood TC ^ 
'Isothermal CC w . 



SURVEY RESPONSE RATES 





Usable 




Actual 


returns 


b 


sample 3 


N 




(271) d 


271 


— 


430 


378 


88 


^ 408 


329 


81 


310 


2 55 


82 


375 


281 


75 


356 


286 


80 






O A 


338 


2)59 


80 


380 


9 51 


92 


> 3 92 


340 


87 


4 52 


344 


7 6 


297 


264 


19 


377 


33B . 


90 


409 


< 330 


81 


353 


'2 95 


84 


415 


336 ■ 


81 


3 74 


310 


*3 


335 


286 


84 


343 


* 2 53 


74 


394 ' 


320 


'81 


368 






3p9 - 


84 


.356. 


J06 


86 


373 N 


357 


96 


314 


264 


84 


402 ' 


296 


74 



Nonrespon dents L 

Absent Refused Unaccounted 
for 





— 




56 




4 


81 


3 J 


5 


A 1 


ft 
o 


0 


92 


2 


r * 0 


66 


4 1 


- 3 


62 


3 


1 0 


65 




- 0 


26 


2 


-I 


49 


4 


1 


103 


' 5 


0 


33 


0 


^0 


37 


2 


0 




n 
u 


' J 


22 


36 


0 


77 


' 6 


4 


63 


0 


-1 


49 


. . 6 


0 


65 


25 , 


0 


73 


2 




40* 


19 


0 


50 - 


0 


0 


18 


,1 


"3 


46 


0 \ 


-4 


106 


0 


0 



• ^ • " 

ft • Usable _^ Nonresponctent,- 

Actual returns* 3 Absent Ref used Unaccounted « 

Inst It at ion sample* N £ , » *££ 

James Spruit TC 339 197 58 #66 74 -2 % 

Johnston TC 298 282 45 0 - 0 # 

Lenoir CC * * 411 329 ' 80 r > 8? 1 1 

Martin CC % 28a 23§ '80 -50 6 , 0 

Mayland TC 302 288 95 'll 2.-1 # 

McDowell TC.'" 352 310 -88 40 ' 1 -1 

Mitchell CC \ , 321 268 84 51 2 0 

Montgomery TI * 236 206 87 22 8 0 

Nash TI 277 229 83 32 15 -1 

Pamlico TC * 236 186 79 50 0 0 

*ie<*ont TC 283 230 81 -47 8 • 2 

Pitt CC 289 . 258 ^9 31 0 0 



Randolph TC v 326 2 57 ^ 7B 68 . 1 0 

Richmond Tl Jfc 336 293 87 41 1 -1 

Roano^Chowan TI - ^ 341 279 82 61 1 0 

Robeson TC 372 322 ,87 50 0 0 

Rockingham fC 380 "274 72 10 5 • ,0 -1 

Rowan TC '333 2 $5 77 78 , 2 . 2 

Sampson TC 362 - 317 88 45 0 0 

Sandhills CC . 340 268 79 .69 3 . 0 

Southeastern CC 356 ##266 75 90 0.0 

Southwestern TC ' 338 242 72 75 21 0 

Stanly TC 359 ^ 281 78 73 7 . . 2 

Surry CC' 391 267 68 106 .18 0 

TI of Alamance 328 269 82 29 30 % 0 

i 
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Inst ltut Ion 

/ 

Trt-Coun^y CC 
Vance-Granville CC 
Wake TC 
Wayne „CC 

Western Piedmont CC 
Wtlkes CC 
WIIsod County TI 

w 

^Cotal 



Actual 
sample** 

261 
3 78 
361 
318 
343 
411 
434 

19,922 



Usable 

returns 1 



TAbsec 



Nonrespondents » 



204 

264 

30 9 

297 

263. 

340 

43Q 



78 
70 
86 
93 
76 
83 
99 



49 

99 

24 
71 

6fc 
3 



Refused 



Unaccounte d 
for 



16,408 x«82 3,153 



6 
14 

1 , 

10 
4 

1^ 

366 



-2 
-I 

3* 
0 
-1 
0 



^Actual sample * number of students enrolled m sampled classes at timw of 
survey; excludes classes that trad ended or been cancelled and^students who had 
dropped from class after registration but prior to admin istrat ion of survey in-* 
strument. 



% = usable 
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b Us able met urns * number'of student responses on tape record; 
returns divided by number fn actual sample; x = mean percentage. 

°A^>sent * number of stildents eprolled in sampled classes Init not in class 
during survey instrument administration; refused * number of enrolled students 
present at time 'of survey admin istrat ion but refusing* to complete survey in-, 
strument; unaccounted for - discrepancy between tallj.es of (usable returns ♦ 
absent + rejCusal) ' aj> d actual sample; minus numbers ■ actual sample greater than 
sum of (usable returns + absent ♦^refusal) — due to miscount of completed ques- 
t ionna ires , mechanical error , quest ionna ires damaged an d hence not scannable , 
or unnoted removal of sabotaged quest ionna ires ; and POS it ive_ Qumbers_*_ Actual 
sample smaller than sum of (usable returns ♦ absent ♦ refusal) — due to miscount. 

d Adm in istrat ioa information unavailable from Anson Technical Col2e~ge~; num- 
ber of usable returns used to estimate sample size to allow inclus ion^ w ith other 
Institutions in calculating total enrollments. ^ 

\ * - ■ " . 
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Appecrdi* E : Pretest Findings and Reliability 
of Survey Instrument Responses 



The in,xt lal draft of the surve y instrument was pre teste d 
with 161 students at Ontral Carolina Technical College and 
Wilkes Community College during January, 1979. The survey in- 
stalment was readain latere d orally, to 33 of these 'same students 
within 1 to 8 d*ys after, they had completed it* for^tbe first 
time. Because the reliability of most questions had been 
thoroughly examined prior t<£ the 1974 student survey, the 
major purposes of the pretest were to evaluate (1) the impapt 
of the rewording and change to an optical scan format, (2) r 
student willingness Jo diyulge personal information, and (3) 
the amount of time and effort required to %pmplete the que-s- 
tionnal^. The pretest sample of students included both 
eel lege^ransf er and remedial adult glasses. Students ana" 
their iristructors completed an* eva luat ion of the survey in- 
strument. ' 



Item Reliability 

Item reliability was estimated by calculating the per- 
centage of usable responses during pretesting. ' Questions' 
that were unanswered or were answered unacceptably (e.g., 
two responses given when only one was allowed) by less than 
951 of the respondents were' ^ to 

\ . w 



r 

Question number and conjent 



*21. Plan to enroll in degree program 

26. Highest grade completed, stuttent 

* and parents 

•2 7. GED score 

32. Amount of financial aid 

36. Income, student and parents 

38. Hours worked' per week for wages 

39. Wage's per hour . k 

40. Occupation head-of-housebolct 

43. Employment plans 

44. Reasons for continuing education 

45. Influence of institutional 
* characteristics 

^ Some students expressed unwillingness to divulge finan- 
cial information about themselves or their parents; others 
noted that they did not know thm>ir parents' income or the 
highest grade completed by mother or father. To lessen stu- 
dents* concern -about sharing private information, the quesT 
txon revesting social security number was jieleted from the 



Usable 




responses 






* Change 


86 


Rewrote 


81 


Rewrote 


78 


Rewrote 


86 


None 


68 


None 


94 


Rewrote 


93 


Rewrote 


88 


Rewrote 




Rewrote 


89 


None 


88 

41 


None 
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flual survey Instrument. The social security number was In- 
tended to be used to identify students wbo completed the sur- 
vey Instrument more than\>n6e. The question on "occupat lonal 
categories?' was shortened from 61 to 48 response cnoices. A - 
majority o'f the other item revisions were simple editorial 
changes, such as moving the "does not apply" response to the 
first -position in questions including this type of answer, 
it was assumed that if the question did not apply to the re- 
spondent (e.g., GED score), he/she might not read the complete 
range of responses after scanning the stem. 

Questions 44 and 45 asked the respondent to choose and 
rank In order of importance reasons for continuing his/her 
educatk>n and the institutional characteristics that most in- 
fluenced him to attend, The first and second responses, by 
the 33 students who completed the questionnaire twfce were 
compared to estimate the ■ quest ions 9 reliability over time, 
Kendall's Tau b , a test comparing r«nk orders, was' used to 
measure reliability. The ra"nk order of responses to each 
question (fi^st,* second, third, etc.) was calculated for the 
first and second administration of the question. The two 
sets of 'rank orders were compared using the formula* 

' T%u b * 5_ 1 . -', (4) 



where S is the number of concordant pairs (those receiving 
the same rank both times) minds the number of discordant 
pairs (those receiving different ranks'); T x = *-Jt(t-I)--t is 
t*he number of tied observations in each group of ties on the 
x-variable end; and T y = *2t(t-l), t being the number of tied 
observations in each grodp of ties on the y-variable end. 
For question 44, Taut, = .954; for quest ion* 4 5, Tau b - .730, 

. Student Reactions , 

t " v 

Respondents were asked to indicate any questions they 
did not want to answer. .The fallowing were ^ndicajed by more 
.than 1% of the test group.* ' 



iKhesft 



* Unw il 1 ing 
„ to answer 

Question number |nd content . g 



26, Highest grade (fcmpleted, student and parents 5 

32. Amount of financial aid- * > 2» 

36. Iqcome, student and parents ' 16 

39. Wages per ^hour 6 

40, Occupat iooal category f " 4 
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'In addition to the test group's comments/on the questions 
in the survey instrument, one group of continuing education 
students refused to complete the survey instrument, remarking 
that^they did not see how it could benefit them; that they had 
enrolled to learn a subject, not ta act as "guinea pigs." 
This reaction did not lead to a change in the wording of the 
survey items, but did argue for a thorough orientation of 
continuing education students daring the actual survey. 

Instructor React ions 

Instructors reported that their students/ did not appear 
to have difticulty in completing ^he/^nsTr^ttHfent , hut noted 
questions that needed to be reworded . , Their suggestions were 
in line with those indicated hy estUmat ing student item re>l 
ability. Students took from^lO to 55 minute* to complete, the 
survey instrument, .those requiring the longest time were in 
adult basic education (ABE) classes. # 



Validation of Survey Instrument 



Content and face validity of the survey instrument were 
established hy two separate groups of evaluators: the Ad- 
visory Council of -the Office oi Research, North Carolina De- 
partment of Community Colleges, and the pro ject ' s - research 
team ^compose d of graduate students who had research interests 
and/or fork expedience in the Community College System. Those 
persons who were part of the 1974 survey team also were included 
in the project's research team. Evaluators were asked to 
j-udge (1) thje correctness and completeness of categories and 
descriptors in questions and response choices and (2) the de- 
gree to wh ich they would expect students to understand the 
questions. Particular care was taken to establish face valid- 
ity that would elicit usable information from continuing edu- 
cation students. ' * 

The sources of financial aid for^^Bjdents had undergone 
some changes since tbe 1974 survey. Therefore, the Director 
of Student Personnel Services, North Carol ina .Departmen t*of 
Community Colleges, was requested to^review for correctness 
the categories listed m Vie question on financial aid. t 

* Tbe question asking respondents to indicate head-of- 

bousebold's occupation was new, replacing earlier instructions 
to describe thej job and its duties. This change, was necessary 
under the optical scan format employed in the 1979 instrument. 
* The response choices (occupational categories) for this ques- 
tion were derived from the 1970 U.S. Censu3, Volume 1, * 
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Characteristics ot the Population , • Part 35, North Carol ina , 
Table 170, pp. 665-671. All intermediate occupational cate- 
gories that included 0 . 1$ or more of the employed North Caro- 
lina population in 1970 were selected for a total of 133 
categories. These were collapsed into 59 categories, and two 
categories — "bomemaker or housewife" and ••other" — were added 
for a total of 61 categories. During the reliability check 
of the survey instrument draft, these categories were fur- 
ther collapsed to a total of 48. Face and content validity 
of this question were estimated by the same procedures of 
review used with the other questions. 



Reliability of Survey 
Instrument Responses 



Part I Nonre sponses/ Incorrect Responses 

* 

The following is an enumeration o/ nonre sponses to ques- 
tions and nonpem issible responses, or cases in which two or 
more answers were given to a question when only one answer X 
was allowed Questions allowing more than one response (such 
as rankieg, »r ehoose-all-t hat-apply) cannot be evaluated in . 
the same manner as force d-cboice questions. Percentage values 
were calculated from nonresponses only. Numbers were taken 
from the unweighted data on 

Total curriculum students: 11,888 

Total continuing education students* 4,415 * 
^otal ''program unknown** students'. 105 

Grand total 1^,408 



Con t in uing 
Curr iculum* \ education 



Quest ion 


Nonresponse 


Nonper- 


Nonresponse 


Nonper- 


number 


# 






m iss ible 


N 






m iss ible 


1 


0 . 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2- 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


441 


3 


. 7 


0 


97 


2 


.2 


1 


4 , 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 ' 


77 


0 


. 6 


4 


67 


1 


5 


2 


6 


/ 53- 


0 


.4 


0 


31 


0 


7 


0 


7 " 


* 12S 


1 


1— 


1-7- 


- — -n- 


1 


8 


16 




64 


0 


. 5 


2 


43 


1 


0 


1 




38 


0 


.3 


7 


38 


0 


9 


3 




76 


0 


.6 


4 


83 


1 


9 


1 


11 


^ 50 


0 


.4 


2 


77 


X 


7 


1 


12 


177 


1 


. 5 


7 


216 


4 


9 


1 


13 


52 


0 


.4 


2 


36 


0 


8 


1 
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Coat inulng 
Carrlcul j» t education 



Quest ron 


Nonresponse 




d uaber 


N 


— 2L_ 




14 


10 5 


a q 


•J 


15 


34 


0 . 3 


A 

u 


*16 


78 


0 . 7 


0 


\7 


4 7 


r\ A 


c 

D 


18 


60 


A C 

.0.5 


A 

U 


19 


54 


A C 

0 . 5 


1 


20 


51 


S 7 


1 
1 


21 


o9 


U . * 


1 
L 


\ 22 


104 


A Q 




23 


66 


A C 


V is 


24 


50 


A 4 




25 


90 


n r 
U . o 


9 
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26Y 


J 0 1 


2 . 0 


' • 72 


26F 


559 


A 7 




26M 


a 7£ 




9 1 


. 27 


20 Jb 




7) 2 


28 


87 


A 7 
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29 


O A C » 


1 7 
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- 30 
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A ft 


A 
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31 


0* 


A A 


n 
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32 


228 


1 Q 


•a 


33 


81 


A 7 


1 


34 


101 


A fi 


A 
U 


« 35 


97 


0.8 


22 


36Y 


v 1133 


9.5 


3 


36P 


2311 


19.4 




* 37 ' 


87, 


•0.7 


4 7 


" 3& 


110 


0.9 


1 
L 


39 


247 


2.f 


7 

/ 


40 


237 


2.0 


o u 


41 


100 


0.8 


•a 
«j 


42- 


126 


1.1 


l * 


43^ 


102 


0.9 


23 


44* 


0 


0.0 


0 


• 45 


0 


' 0.0 


0 


46 : Rate quality of 


serv ice * 


A < 


1260 


10 .6 


6 


B 


907 


7\.6 


7 


C 


1548 


131 0 


1 


D 


1267 


1<>.7 


4 


£ 


1316 


14.1 


1 


F 


1448 ' 


12.2 


1 


G 


1296 


10.3 


3 


H 


1260* 


.10.6 


3 
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60 


1.4 
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43 


1.0 


0 


74 


1 . 7 
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64 


1.4 
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86 


1.9 
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88 


0.2 


1 


122 


2.8 


1 


131 


3.0 


0 


88 


2 A 


13 


72 


ll 


13 


93 


2.1 
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9 4.3 


2 


205 


4.6* 
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538 ' 


12 .2 
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512 


11 .6 T 
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598 


13 . 5 
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141 


3.2 
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*247 
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• 0 


070 ' 
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241 
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133 


3 . 0 


A 
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208 


4.7 . 
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2 .8 


i 3 


521 


11.8 


' 0 


13 52 


30.6 
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*6 


A l <* 


16 


97 


W 2.2 
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2 51 


• 5.7 
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20,5 


4.6 


20 


133 


3.0 


, 0 


2 54 


5.8 


; 1. 


2 70 


6.1 


3 


0 


0.0 


' * 0 


0 


0.0 


0 


118L* 


26.7 


1 


1100 


24. 9 


3 


1563 


35.4 


0 


1584 


35.9 


1 


1529 


34.6 


1 


1458 


33,.0 


2 


1510 


34.2 
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1520 


34 .4 


0 
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^ Cod t Id u lug 

Curr iculum Education 

Question Nonresponse Nonper- yonresponme' Hooper- 

number N 3Z missible W % missible 

46: Rate quality of service (contd.) 

I 1305 11.0 3 1530 34.7 0 

J 1263 10.6 3 1406 31 .8 2 

K 1308 11.0 1 1497 33.9 1 

L 1228 ' 10 3 4 1455 33^0 . 0 

* . It . 1154 9.7 3 1474 3#?4 s 4 

H 10 75 9. 0' 5 1418 32.4, 0 

47* ( 93 0 8 • 8 185 4.2 2 

48 115 ' 1.0 | 38 216 4^9 19 

: « 



Par* II Tally of Conflicting Responses 

This section gives the number and percentage of curriculum 
and continuing education students "who (flrve conflicting responses 
oo different questions-. Question numbers are those used in the 
survey instrument. 

Q#\ Qld* Not . currently married; ~yet -living with spouse and 
children , if any. 
Curriculum* 30=0.31 Continuing education: 17=0. 41« 

Q4K x Q31 * . Con t inuing education program code, an^d claims 

f Inane ial a id. $ 
Curriculum* None Continuing education- 489f\1.11 

Q8 x Q35»: Single, widowed, or divorced, and spouse bead-of- 
1 housebqld. 
* Curriculum- 11-0.1% Continuing education: 14 = 0.3% 

Q15 x Q26Y: Never enrolled full time in college, and reports 
college graduate or postgraduate work . 
Curriculum- 93=0 81 Continuing ttoucat'ion ■ 36=0.91 i\ 

a* ■ 

Q15,x Q26Y Enrolled full time in college, and less than h i^gb 
school education. 
'Curriculum 11=0.11 Continuing education- 11*0.3$ 
» * ** • 

Q15 x Q41. Nej^r enrolle.d full time in college, and has "col 4 - j 
Ugm degree . / 
CurricuTum^ 32=0. 3f Continuing edacationr 33=0,81, 

Q17 x Q18 Not moved or moved for other reasons, and pays 
special ren* to attend classes.. 
. Curriculum' 600*5.11 Cont lnuifig educat ion • 123=2.61 



It; 
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Q26Y x Q28: Less t haajflfrgh th- grade education, and reported 
high .schom* grade average. V' 

Curriculum" 57-0. 5% * Continuing education* 156=3.8% 

Q26J x Q29- Less than high school education, and reported 
^ * high school rank upon graduation. 

Curriculum* 72=0.6% Continuing education:. 199*5.0% 

( * 

-^26Y x Q28 High school education or more, and^prtfrked "did 
not" attend h lgh school," 
Curriculum- »24=0.2% - Continuing education- 5=0.1% 

Q26Y x Q29 High school education or more t and marked "did 
not graduate from high school," 
Curriculum: 224=2. 0%" Continuing education-. 34=0.8% 

Q26Y x Q27 GED certificate, and marked "did not take GKD" 
or a below passing score. 
Curriculum 61=0.6% Continuing" educat ion : 17 = 0.5% 

Q3G x Q8 Listed spousa as income source and self as single, 
widowed, or divorced. 
Curriculum 28-1.4% Cont inuing educat ion : 13=1.2% 

Q31 x Q32: 'Marked "n^t, race iving* f inane lal aitf'^ and liste^ 
aaoun t of a i d , a 
Curriculum- 63«1.2% Cont inuing e ducat ion • 42 = 1.1*% " 

• * i 

Q31 x Q32- Re=>orted source of financial aid, but under 

"•amount of financial aid" marked 'not receiving," 
Curriculum 371-6 5% Copt inu ing e ducat ion : 178-4,6% 

Q35 x Q36P Marked parent head-of -household, M^r under 
parents' income marked "no Longer living." 
Curricj4um' 14=0 1% Cont inuing e ducat ion • 9 = 0.3% 

■ Q37 x*Q3&- Employed full' time or part time, ata d marke d '"not 
a va ge earner . " * 
Curriculum 150 = 1.3% Continuing education: 64*1,5% 

Q37 x Q39 Employed full-time* or part tune, and on "hours 
worked per week" marked "not a wage earner." 
Curriculum' 308-2.7% Continuing education. 125-3.0% 

Q38 x Q39- Marked "not a wage earner" and resorted hourly wage 
Curriculum- "72=0,6% v Continuing educat idn : 29=0.7% 

Q41 x -(J26Y- Reported having college- degree, and marked edu-' 
cational level belx>w college degree. 
Curriculum 37-0.3* Corrtin-uing education 40 = 1. 0%> 

Q42 x Q43 Marked Plan to work in North Carolina, but listed 
' "other" work plans. 

Curriculum- 499=4. 3% < Cont inuing exjucat ion 389 = 8.4% 
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Appendix F : 


, Suryey Instrunent 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE BOARD Of EDUCATION 
Oopo/unom of Community CoHtfn W< t— 

1979 STUDENT PRQFtLE QUESTIONNAIRE 

iii *u'»*v a* itLrfientj n ^o<^ti G*o4<ru Comm^ u CoH*<j** »^d T»cr<">K»J 

,r, V ' M • * 3f >> dt r«f* mpoftj^t nfofT** jr Kkx' i tude*^* f tt f *lti »f>d 

jrd * 1 n**p , icroo* ^i*r .ou'wi i<v3 >cn 'or oom cuffiCuijfr ind 
• »*»n*or> »rwd»rti i* **l» #io tf^o-w ">0*r Comm^r f» C-Cf tflM i^d Ttct^'Ct 1 

^tw e#d auwt or> c jf^ A-Kvr- tath zn^rit on D«rK#r ~» c 'ce t*t«t 

'♦'Oi , ex. no-^jg « ' - c c » comp»«t»*y ' yov 'o cr*r>g* »r 

ri«t c«m , j^^y^ *r-**«' : irrj, erei T »^d :J*r*«^ rx- • » 

iM*jfl T ANT tcxj' f'^MY i * i* »r*' T :»<3 t» ~*c- -e P*?** » S^t»r 2 



EXAMPLE 



Can you um • p«n to miw«( thti qwMtioAnair t ? 
0*m #No 



j 9 Wbtft do you tn^od moft ( * oi mo*«l 

o 

10 Whin do you iflirKj moft l'6 oi morn' 
of your clntiV 

O i~P"i ' 

O »a r -C' CI" P<-* 



1 1 How m»ny hourvP*' you 
n dtll' « 

- O ' - O ?< ?5 

Qn'. O ?5 30 

O " '5 O -of 30 
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0 0 
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0 0 
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0 © 


0 




0 ' 0 


•Ok 
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0 0 
0 © 
0 © 
V 0 
0 0 

§♦« 

0 i © t 

0 0^ 
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7 B*^t 



•6- 
0^ 



o 
c 



12 Ho* n#ny d'Herent Ctami you 
t»h(ng thti gujrter'' '-~ 

O00©®00 3 

13 »Vh*t i your dnt»r»c« to c(» n »«ch 

O . • - . O ?* 25- m 
O E -r - 0 26 30 - -5 

Oe : - ^ O 3 35 - 

0 O-, , 3S~ 

0 6 r - « 

14 How riny tfipf'do you to d»l> 

O0©000O ' 

15 H«y* you tit' b#*n »nfo<lt<3 *» • 

fotl ttudtnl •! 4 four y»*f 

CO"^V* O' uriiyj'l ty 1 

o- 

16 Af« you • mil t»rv »»t»r-*n 1 

o.- o-> 

17 Did you ^»»* 10 Chjng* rgndfnc* 
o'dif to »tt*od t^'^ tchoo* 1 



o ■• 

o - 
o 



I I , 
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1t Oa> yen hawo m pa* ram *•» • pmI 

U Hil' i — If— » ^MRHMMl M aaafe 

m anaajaj «*• wwtm iooii? 

0 *o 

Q *at (49 (KIWI montfi 
0 y« MO-SM a nrwth 

0 v« HSO-fMO • mootti 

0 »« than $200 • monffi 

1t Mmti do you Itn wn4* aja wa a Ma al at 

Q «• «rtf> oarantf 
O *'tn aPOuta and cn.ldran 
I an, 

Q r»i wtn cruKJran tXiT ->Ot IPOUM 

Q *i «tth othr 'ain*ai 

O &Od»d | »tm ly ->ot rn*tnr« 

o 1 »» »* 

O '»« Off 1 ,r af>0» 

Q om«' 'M»d»ne* not stax) na/a 



30 Ham mtry quartan «K)udwtaj Bin 



Ha*aaj|£u baan a n» o **ad at 

0*Tit Q(50(3)<J03CJ o"nora 

71 Ahar you oontptat o your praaam 
Of proa/an* do yaw p*a« to a#wo<! m a 
oofroa proajram «t a iatar data? .He'« o* 

it ux~"i otn»' aducaf-onar "it t'-'.pni 

o- 



23 In addition to vouraaH «tt«t ona 
of-har paraon o* aouroa uraa moat 
*»*1uanttai m *our daemon to ma*vl 

tftot rftttitutiOft' Ooota Or* 

Q ac . *a' 0' U>rr<t 0"H 

p#'iiy*»' * Of *« i *cr-oo' 

O - T V -ewtpao*' 

O O' wmi o«n» oa tc — it 



i' i 4 . n< :o» #q» or j- »t i 
• gr- tc^oo 'aac^a' -oon«» i 



O — ■*« 

0 '* 

0 =" 5 

O - " 

O ' ' «^ » •' ~ f 

Q *oq # s* aga~<- . A* '• <■ 
< oca* _ ' a> a » | - ifi 'a* -> r » 
O " i ad -t • 



S Hm dad yoaj fart*, loam of tha proajram 



al? (Ooota Oal 
O facruitaf taadw or aoma otha' * 

panorwat from omi achoo 
Q iitafatura ts^m pin joatitution 
0 r «*»o TV TOwipapar 
O ampioyar 

O taachar ex toma ottw parvx>no* 
at a 4-»aar co<lao*o< unp»ariiry 

Q h*gfi »moo< taac^ar counta+or 
or co*d^ 

Q TVOTt>»r 

O fttha* 

Q hutband or v»'*a 

O cn td 

Q tor^a orhar 'a'at>»a * 
O »ludant at tf» i "iMut'Oi 
Q h>«r<I **>o t i^ot a jtudant ^ara 
Q »oc * M<-v>ec aot-Ky fWaHara 

Vocat oo»* Re-ao > tat or *tc 
O ofa' no' it«3 n» » 

24 Would you Kava anandod anothar 
aducatiOfval •nctitutK>n thti yaar if 
thtt commwrnty co^a^Br tacnnicai 
•natituta^ad not axittad? 

O vat O "° ^ 

28 \rVat tftis inrtitutKKt your f if rt cho«ca 
fof continutng your aducation' 

O Y *i t **h m » f 'I' cf^o c< 

Q No **Ou d 'at^c "ave a'-e^Oefl 

»^o T ^a' comf-jr t> co »^a o r 
4 ' ac hr ca' "tt '.iti 

O ^o #o^>a it'Kf -ava B**»«6#c! 

a »a!s 'i^o ,»B' co^'e^a 
Q Nd «vol> d 'a'^c itva a'taidad a 

p' <ata "ad* of p'0**n on* ichoo' 
Q Ng »voti'CJ atr^a- r^tv e n'andad a 

0vt> c* yia' coiiep* o f it w'v 
O d *''•*• a"*"(jad a 

0 »itl 4 ,»J' COf ! ap# O j" y( I *y 

O ^o '"Oij a 'jt^t H ava aMa^cJad 
troir*t' T yp* o* icncx>i iot ! >i*ad 

2f tnfhat >i th# h»ajhart o/ada in tchool you 
f V » K««a comp»«tad> your fathar (F I 
hat comp4atad> your morhar IMl hat 
comptatad> P aat» a~t*ee' 'o' fK' 

. El' ^a a ♦ ^0'. »" ^ot i^'* ' 
Ml ' ^ 000 

3'- 3'*> 0©<9 
9- - 3 *da 0©0 
- r it-^o q a-j^a'e 000 

00© 

^a, ei ^ r O0€> 



:o *(ja 3-ac*-j # 
5> ao^a'a ^ 



00® 
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27 \mm wm your final acora on %• 
QED axavn? 

Od.dnottakaGED O 250-274 
O baiow 225 O 275 or abort 

O 225-249 



2t Wftiat waa yaut arada aaar an m hiajh • 

achool? {Eitimatai 

OA(9O-t00l O baiow C ft».o*"7Ql 
O B (80-89) O dtd not ar«"d 
O C 170-79! ht^ichooi 



29 What waa youf h»a> adtoo< 'ank upon 
fradualKMt? (Eittmatc) 
O -op*- 1 3 O 'o~« r 1 "3 
O odia 13 O d'd not Q/adua'ta 



30 What ara your currant aourcat o< 
ineoma^"aidafk aT •'•at apply 

O f w O' PI t ! ^« (mplOy'^*'"* 

O £>■'*-« V 
O ^uibaid o' *f f a 
O c'^e aiat »a 
O u. 

O at 'e-n*^' 'Soc a' Saco r *y VA »-c 
O <v» 'a'e 



31 What ara your currant aourcat oi 
financial aid' ' Vi « aj^ a* aop>y 
O -t " A p'opraf 

O wic ed^cat orai oqoo"^ n 

jra- 1 BEOG 
O inC0 | e""«nta tdocat ona. 

op»r>"o" % a »r« SEOC 
Q ed^ca* ona oan 
O k^o'j r p 

O wx a v^c, •/ fjjeat o 1 -* ^* ' 'i 
O „»•» #c5"" - 0"~ e'Jjca* ci 

O S C t'^de^t -c* 1 -* y« g'a'*! 

O *r » i« a, s ->3'i^ 

O 'Oci* i- #' a" id 1 fat'O" 
O r »(^» • "0 1 ' i|niC ■ a,d 



32 Whit it the imount of financial ltd 

I'ltad m tya Ian quattion) you wilt , 
hava rtct^§6 dur.rq rha 197B 1979 
tchoof Y»*r' El' ^a'# 
O . "9 * O $1 OOG S 1 499 

• -ate r i a O J' 500-$i 999 
0 jnn e ' $200 0 $2 000-52 999 
0 $200- $399 O *3 000 0' r«o'a 
O S40O-S699 
O $700- $999 
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13 How mucn did" vou tp«nd on book* 
**J fciPO<.« ttlH QW*Mtf tor ill of- 

5 - J- S25 O S 1 X-*'49 
3 $26 $49 0 » 
0 $&0-S , 4 O * 20c = 

34 Do your y*r*mi «jr r*f>tt> prov«J« 
tvx* than siw^iti o< yOwr wpptKl' 
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43 ChOON th« HIPOIM txho* **Mch twit 
*«Kir tT^>4oYm*nt p4«pt »tt«r 
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Appendix G ; Weighting Procedures €m 

The data collected were weighted to take into considera- 
tion the v%ri'ation in size of enrollment at the individual 
institutions, the probability of a student being selected 
in the sample based on the number of classes in which he/she 
was enrolled, and each individual's response- to evejry vari- 
able (case weight). . - 

Institutional Weights 

Because the data from all 57 NCCCS institutions were <*>m 
bined to develop a statewide profile, it was necessary to 
weight the data to account for variations in the size of en- 
rollments at the institutions and hence the contr ibut ionrthat 
each made to the total system profile. 

The following formula was utilizers calculate institu- 
tional weights- . k 

* u i w Institutiona l* enrollment (*\ 

institutional weight - j n3tfitutionaI samt , Ie size ' (5) 

where institutional enrollment was based factual curricu- 
lum enrollment plus projected continuing education enrollment 
for the spring quarter, and institutional sample siz^e 

was the number d* students drawn from that institution, At 
the time of the analysis, actual continuing education enroll- 
ments for the individual institution's were not'ava liable . 
Therefore, for purposes of the study, projected continuing 
•edudation'enrollments were calculated by the research team*. 
(Subsequent analysis indicated that, new weights calculated 
using the actual curriculum and actual continuing education 
enrollments made no difference in the distribution of re- 
sponses on any variable.) 

The range of institutional weights was reduced to the 
least common denominator to obtain more manageable figures. 
The largest institutional weight was assigned to Centra} 
Piedmont Community College (26) ,and the smallest to Montgom- 
ery Technical College (1); mean ' inst itut ional weight was 5.6 

Student Weights y 

The probability of being selected in the population saw 
pie was proportional to the' number of classes in which the 
individual stude/it was enrolled, because the sampling units 
were intact classes selected from institutional class lists. 
To equalize the probabilities of inclusions in the class 
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lists, integer weights were applied to the responses to f 
either of two .questions in the survey instrument. 

♦ • i: 

>, Student weiflfets were assigned as follows to the response* 
to Question -12: rfHow many different c lasses are you taking 
A this quarter (ABfr, G£D f or Learning Laboratory count as one) ? f V 

Response to ' Student 

Question 12 weight 

A * 50 

2 25 

3 ^ 17 

4 13 

5 „ 10 

6 9 

7 ' 7 



\ 



t 



If .the studept failed to respond to Question 4 12, thdn the re- 
sponse to Question 11: "How many hours per. week are you in 
class (contact hoars) 9 " was usee], to determine student weight. 

; 

^Response to Studen t 

Question 11 we ight 




1 50 

2 21 

3 ' 'll 

4 9 „ 

5 i, 7 

6 6 

7 6 
Student weights were calculated as follows: 



1 



x 100 



Student weight .Number of classes this quwYter (6) 

\ ~ 2 

\ 

Cast Weights 

To account for differences in site of institutional en- 
rollments and t^e probability of a student being included in 
the cJLass sampling more than once, individual student re- 
sponses to each variable on the survey instrument were as- 
signed a ca^se weight calculated as follows: 

r 

Case weight - (Institutional we ight) (Stuoent weight), (7) 

where institutional weight ia that derived from equation (5) 
and student weight is derived as shown in equation (6) . 
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Appendix Table 1 . 



Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing edu- 
cation students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College 
System, 1979, whp would ha*e attended another educational insti- 
tution if thei#s lad not/ex is t#d f by age, sex, race, marital status, 
educational at tafinmenyc, and occupation head-of-household 




Variable 



Students 



Yes 



Curriculum 



Continuing 
e ducat ion 



No 



Yes 



No 








76.5 


23.5 


5,671 


38 .3 


61. 7 


628 






61.6 


38.4 


3,024 


30 /"B 


69.4 


799 






47.0 


53.0 


2,003 


24 . 9 


75.1 


830 






43 .3 


56.7 


• 767 


19.1 


80.9 


573 


• 




% 31.4 


68 .6 


205 


12.3 


87.7 


512 






17.2 


82.8 


47 


8.5 


91. 5 


' 494 






46.3 

et!7 


53^7. 
3876 


8 

11,75$ 


JO 


94.6 
783 


411 



Race : 
tflack . 4 
American Indian 
White 
As ian 
Other 
Total 



64 .4 

58.8 



35.6 
58!? 




5,520 
6.263 

li >64 



2,800 
189 
8,567 
•57 
79 



.29.9, 70.1 1,320 
17.9 82.1 2 .972 
50 78^ I7?9? 



26.8 73.2 1,002 

17.9 82.1 ^9*. 

20.1 79.9 3,104 
34 . 5 65. 5 - 10 

20.2 79.9 _ 24 

JH*5 78 . 5 4,231> 
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Appendix Table 1 (continued) 



ERIC 



Students 



Variable 

C 



Curriculum 



Cont irjuing 
e ducat ion 



Marital status'; 
Single 

Married ' 
Widowed 
Separated 
Divorced 
Total 

Highest grade completed- 
Less than 7th - 
7th-8tn 
9th-llth 
High school 
GED 

High school * 1 yr 
High school ♦ 2-3 yr 
College degree 
Graduate w,ork 
Total 

Pr inary income : 
Under $2,000 \ 
$ 2,000-2,999 / 
$ 3,000-3,999 / 
$ 4,000-4,999 f 
$ 5,000-5,999 
$ 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,Q00-7,999 fc 
$ 8,000-9,999 ¥ 



Yes 


No 


N 


Yes 


No* 


N 


76 


1 


23 . 


9 


6,152 


3? 


5 


67 


5 


858 


49 


2 


50. 


8 


4,54^ 


20 


4 


79 


6 


2 , 598 


42 


8 


57. 


2 


126 


6 


6 


93 


4 


507 


53 


9 


46? 


1 


431 


28 


1, 


71 


9 


129 


51.0 


49.0 


516 


27, 


J) 


73.0'. 


189 


61 


5 


38. 


5 


11,770 


fl 


5 


7§ 


5 


4,281 


48 


9 


51 . 


1 


35 4 


8 


0 


92 


b 


4l9 


43 


9 


56. 


1 


65 


13 


9 


86 


1 


334 


35 


0 


65. 


0 


288 


25 


9 


74 


1 


839 


61 


2 


38. 


8 


4,78 7 


21 


0 


79 


0 


1 ,146 


54 


6 


45. 


4 


1,008 


34 


4 


65 


6 


127 


68 




31. 


8 


2,157 


21 


0 


79.0 


266 


68 


.4 


31. 


6 


2,627 


26 


5 


73 


5 


389 


50 




50. 


P 


390 


24 


8 


75 


2 


3 94 


28 




71. 


_6 


114 


20, 


2 


79, 


8 


206 


61 


4 


58. 


l s 


11,471 


2176 


78 




4 ,120 

0 


70 


.5 


29. 




1 ,316 


15 


» 

2 


84 


8 


579 


71 


. 1 


.28. 


a 


598 


19 


4 


80 


6 


2 55 


74 


.3 


25 


7 


563 


20 


1 


79 


9 


165-" 


66 


. 1 


33 


9 


* 482 


22 


9 


77 


1 


139 


69 


.0 


31 


0 


341 


27 


0 


73 


0 


165 


62 


.7 


37. 


3 


507 


19 


4 


80 


,6 


156 


•61 


.7 


38 


3 


509. 


24 


0 


76 


0 


171 


56 


.3 


-43 


7 


842 


23 


6 


76 


.4 


267 
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Appendix Table 1 (continued) 



Students 



Variable 



Primary income (contd.) : 
$10,00(1-11,999 
$12 ,00%M ( 999 
$1 5, 000^19, 999 * 
$20 ,000-^1 , 999 
$25,000 or over • 
Parents deceased 
Total \> 

Occupation hea d-of -househol d: 
White collar 
Blue collar 
Unskilled \ 
Fan 
Total 



Curric alum 



Yes 


No 


N 










56 


6 


43.4 


933 


60 


0 


40.0 


1 ,231 


57 


*3 


42.7. 


1 ,348 


54 


. 5 


45. 5 


952 


60 


.9 


39.1 


1 ,057 


74 


^5 


25, 5 


16 


61 


.4 


38.6 


10,895 


61 


.0 


39.0 


3,399 


59 


. 9 


40.1 


3,034 


64 


.8 


35.2 


1 ,376 


65 


6 


34.4 


502 


61 




38.6 


8,311 



Cont inuing 
e due at ion 



Yes 



22 .8 
25.6 
18.7 
2 5 .'4 
24.5 
40.1 
21.8 



No 



77.2 
74 4 

81.3 
74.6" 
75. 5 
59^ 
78. 



301 
400 
463 
334 
348 
6 

37^ 




Appendix Table 2 



•eigbted percentage distribution of curricula* students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by source of financial* 
ai» as related to age, sex, race, marital status, student's education, 
pr laary income , and occupat ion bead-of -bausehol d 
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OD 



Variable 



Age, yr 

22 or less 

23-29 
> 30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

•ft) or BOM 
Total 



Source of financial aid 

CETA BE PC SEOC EDLO SCBOL SSEB VAEB NCS1G WRKST VOCR NOKB 
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ERLC 



General education 



22 or less 


100.0 


52.5 


14 .9 


0.0 


0.0 


loo.o 


12 .0 


100.0 


40.9 


64.8 


24.8 


^ 23-29 


0.0 


32.0 


29.1 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


40.9 


0.0 


28.1 


35.2 


23. 5 


30-39 


0.0 


13 .6 


56.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


27.5 


0.0 


16.8 


0.0 


29.0 


40-49 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.2 


0.0 


12.2 


0.0 . 


15.6 


50-59 


0.0 


,0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


M 


60-69 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




70 or eore 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


0.0 


0.0 


, 9.Q- 


0.0 




o.o 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo!o 


100.0 


io*;i 




U) 


(49) 


(3) 


(0) 


• (1) 


(9) 


<?8) 


(1) 


(8) 


(2) 


(161) 



Special credit 





22 or less 


15 


1 


62 


7' 


43 


5 


100.0 


74 


7 


44.0 


32 


2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


3 




23-29 


7. 


5 


20 


1 


0 


0 


0.0 


19 


4 


0.0 


37 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


6 




30-3 9 


69 


0 


17 


2 


56 


5 


0.0 


5 


9 


* 0.0 


23 


8 


0 


0 


' 100 


0 


0 


0 


27 


7 


• 


40-49 


1 


8 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


,0 


0 


0.0 


6 


4 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


11 


.7 
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Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



Variable Source of financial aid* 

czta bepg seoc EPL6 55E6 VAEB MC5I6 TOKST TSCB KIM 



jr (contd.) 
50-59 
60-69 

70 or tore 
Tbta-l 



6.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 .0 


o.o. 


" 0.0 


0.0 


56.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 .0 


loo .0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(8) 


(15) 


(2) 


(3) 


. (3) 


(7) 


(14) 



0.0, 
0,0 
0.0 
100.0 

(1) 



22 or 


less ' 




C 1 A 


58 . 4 


23-2 9, 




35.0 


22 5 


26 9 


30-39 


/ 


22^2 




12^1 


40-49 




' 4.9 




2.7 


50-59 




1.6 


0.2 


0.0 


60-69 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


70 or 


■ore 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


Total 




loo.l 


99.9 


ioO: 






(32 5) 


(1587) 


(77) 


22 or 


less ' 


38.1 


62"./ 


23.3 


23-2 9 




>35.8 


23 .% 


67.3 


30-39 




19.7 


10 .9 * 


9.5 


40 -4 ^ 




— 5.1 


3.4 


0.0 


59-59 




1.3 


0.4 


0.0 


60-69 




0.0 


0 .0 


0.0 


70 or 


■ore 


0.0 


0.0 








100.0 




Too^f 






(210) 


(533) 


(24) 



Technical 



34 


. 5 


6i 


.3 


99 


.2 


» 11.0 


63 


.3 


32 


.8 


23 


.0 


0 


.7 


41.4 


25 


.6 


27 


1 


12 


5 


0 




29.6 


7 


4 


5 


6 


3 


1 


0 




14.1 


3 


.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.5 


0 


0 


, 0 


,9 


,0 


0 # 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


loo 


0 


§§ 


§ 


loo 


0 


100.0 


loo 


0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

ioo.o 

(2) 



[ 29.4 
NJ1.6 
5,-6 
0.4 
0.0 
0,0 



53 

26. 
16 

3. 
0. 
0. 



Vocational 

~ U 7 



26.9 



100. a 
(34) 



16 

0 
0 
0 
0 

100.0 
(32) 



97>^ Vl 
0.9"— 48.1 
25.4 



0.5 
0.3 

0:4 

0.0 
0.0 
100.0 



11.9 
5.2 
0.2 
0.0 

99 . 9 



(109) (709) 



i 

66.1 
3.4 

24.0 
6.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 

(12) 



60 
• 33 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Too" 



o.o 

0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
(0) 



36.6 
19.8 
27.5 
10.8 
5.3 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 



(176) (224) (365) (1803) (59) (2^) (67) 



0 
(46) 



26.0 
42.9 
19.1 
8.9 
3.0 
0.0 
0.0 
TO 
(59) 



5.4 
8.8 

100.0 
(417) 



48.1 
26.6 
17.6 
6.1 
1 .4 
0.1 
0.1 

*IoO 

(3002) 



41.9 
24 .2 

18 .*5 
6.8 
6.5 
1.6 
0.5 
100 .0 
(975) 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



Variable 



"CTTA BEOfc ' SEOG ED LP SCHOL SSEB 



Source o f financial aid* 

* vaSb NCSIG WRKST 



Sex , 
Male 
Female 

Total 



Hale 
FeVale 
Total 



Male 
Female 
Total 



Male 

Female 
TptaL' 



Male 
Female 

Total 



33 .0 
67 0 
100.0 
(6) 



0.0 
100 »0 
100.0 
(1) 



69.0 
31.0 
100.0 
(8) 




33 .4 
66.6 
100.0 
(23 57 



30.7 
69.3 
100.0 
(49) 



32.9 
67.1 
100.0 
(15> 



19.9 
80.1 
100.0 
(1603) 



College-transfer 



36.8 
63.2 
100.0 
(12) 



0.0 
100.0 
100.0 
(3) 



0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

(2) 



30.5 
69.5 
100.0 
(80) 



37.1 
62.9 
100.0 
(12) 



36.7 
63.3 
100,0 
(534) 



45,7 
54 .3 
100.0 
(80) 



35.7 
64.3 
100.0 
(76) 



General education 
0.0 0.0 74.6 
0.0 100.0 25. 4 



59.7 
40.3 
100.0 
(24) 



0.0 
(0) 



100.0 

(1) 



100.0 
(9) 



Special credit 
0.0 55.5 3.4 
100.0 74.7 96,6 



1O0.0 
(3) 



100.0 

' (3) 



100.0 
(7) 



75.8 
24 ,2 
100.0 
(197) 



75.4 
24. 
100.0 
(78) 



46.3 
53.7 
100.0 
(14) 



Technical 
37.6 21 .8 
62 4 78.2 



100.0 
(179) 



100.0 
(22 5) 



29.0 
71.0 
100.0 
(369) 



Vocational 



30.0 
70.0 
100.0 
(3 5) 



67.6 
100.0 
(32) 



55.1 
44.9 

100.0 
(107) 

( " 



35.9 
64.1 
100.0 
(15) 



0.0 
100 /0 
100.0 

(1) 



87.0 
13.0 
100.0 
(1816) 



23.8 
76.2 
100.0 
(46) 



47.3 
52.7 
100 0 
(8) 



19.3 
80.7 
100.0 
(8) 



35.2 
64.8 
100.0 
(2) 



41 .4 
58.6 
100.0 
(894) 



14.5 
85.5 
100.0 
(164) 



96. 5 
3.5 
100.0 
(711) 



0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

(1) 


79*7 

20.3 
100\0 
(2) 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
(0) 


31.5 
68. 5 
100.0 
(416) 


26.2 
73.8 
100.0 
(59) 


27.1 
72.9 

loo.o 

(295) 


59.7 
40.3 

00.0 
(67) 


33.2 
66.8 
100. 0 
(3019) 


60.4 
. 39.6 


67.4 
32.6 


72 .9 
27.1 


60.1 
39.9 


100.0 
(12) 


100.0 
(46) 


100.0 
(59) 


100.0 
(987) 



2' 



t 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



Variabl 



CETA BE PC SEOG~ 



Source of financial aid* 

EDLO SCHOL SSEB VAEB NCSIG WRKST VOCR NONE 



Race : 



Col lege -transfer 



Black 


34 


.1 


49 


6 


40 


.6 


24 




9 


.8 


8 


.8 V 


12 


5 


53 


.0 


29 


.4 


0 


.0 


8 


3 


A*. Indian 


22 


.5 


0 


3 


0 


.0 


-0 


i 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 




4 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.2 


White 


43 


.4 


49 


0 


59 


.4 


76 


.0 


83 


a 


90 


.4 




.4 


36 


.4 


69 


.0 


100 


.0 


89 


0 


As ian 


0 


.0 


0 


8 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


5 


.7 


• 0 


.0 


, o 


.3 


10 


.6 . 


1 


.6 


. 0 


.0 


1 


0 


btber 


0 


,° 


0 


,4 


0 


( o s 


0 


,0 


1 


.< 


0 


,7 


l 


,4 


0 


,0 


0 


,o 


0 


,0 


1 


5 


Total 


100 


.0 


100 


.1 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


99 


.9 


100 


0 


loo 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


0 




(6) 


(234) 




(12) 


(80) 


(76) 


(194) 


(15) 


(44); 


(6) 


(892) 
















General 


educat ion 
























Black 


0 


.0 


67 


2 


29 


.1 


0 


.0 


0 






.0 


24 


8 


0 


.0 


33 


.2 


'100 


.0 


8 


2 


km. Indian 


0 


.0 


1 


6 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 




.3 


0 


6 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


So 


.0 


0 


.9 


Wd ite 


100 


.0 


31 


2 


70 


.9 


0 


.0 


100 


.0 


95 


. 7 


72 


'3 ' 


100 


.0 


66 


:S ( 


)° 


.0 


90 


2 


An inn 
AS HO 


0 


:v 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 




0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 




(0 


.0 


0 


7 


Other 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


.9 


0 


.9 


0 


,0 




4 


0 


,0 


0 


,0 


0 


,0 


0 


,0 


Total ~ 


s ioo 


.0 


loo 


0 


loo 


.0 


0 


.0 


loo 


.0 


loo 


.0 


Too 




loo 


.0 


loo 


.0 


loo 


.0 


loo 


0 




(1) 


• (49) 




(0) 


(1) 


m (9) 


(75) 


(1) 


(8) 


(2) 


(164) 
















Special credit 
























Black 


* o 


.0 


39 


, 9 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


15 


. 5 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0^ 


9 


9 


km. Indian 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.a 


0 


.0 




.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.9 


White 


100 


.0 


52 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


80 




84 


.4 


84 


.5 


iq$ 


.0 


100 


.0 


0 


.0 


88 


3 


As ian 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


.19 


i 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 . 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.4 


Other 


0 


.° 


8 


,1 


0 


,0 


P 








15 


,6 


0 


.0 


0 


,0 


0 


,0 


0 


,0 


0 


t 4 


Total 


loo 


.0 


. 100 


.0 


100 




loo 


* 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


0 ^100 


.0 


loo 


.0 


0 


.0 


99 


9 




(7) 


(15) 


(2) 


(3> 


(3) 


(7) 


(14) 


* (1) 


(2) 


(0) 


(412) 



ERIC 



r 



2". 



Appendix Table* 2 (continued) 



Variable 



ttace (oont d. ) 



Source of f ioancial ' aid* ' 

CETA BE PC SEOG EDLO s£fK)t SSEb VAfiB H&Ig Wft K ST VQCR W 



Technical 



Black 


31 


& 


54. 


4 


46 


2 


8. 


3 


7 


9 


30 


.0 


22 . 


3 


An Indian- 


11 


1 


2 


8 


3 


2 


2. 


3 


1 


0 


1 


.5 


" 2. 


2 


White 


f 56 


5 


42 


2 


49 


1 


87. 


8 


88 


4 


67 


.7 


74. 


4 


Asian 


k ° 


.0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


1 


2 


0 


.0 


* 0. 


0 


Other 


0 


,8 


0 


2 


\ 


4 


1, 


6 


1 


,5 


0 


rl 


1 , 


1 


Total 


100 


0 


100 


i 


99 


9 


100. 


0 


loo 


0 


99 




loo. 


0 




(340) 


(1599) 


(80) 


(180) 


(227) 


(368) 


(1?00) 


















Yocat ional 










Black 


56 


.8 


60 


2 


58 


.9 


35 


8 


15 


.7 


#1 


.0 


29 


1 


As. ' Indian 


1 


.5 


3 


.4 


13 


.4 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


1 


. 5 


0 


8 


White 


40 


.9 


35 


.3 


27 


.7 


64 


2 


84 


.3 


61 


.8 


69 


6 


Asian 


0 


.6 


P 


.6 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


,3 


0 


A 


- 0 


,0 




o 


0 


,0 


5 


( 7 


0 


5 


Total 


loo 


.1 


100 


.1 


100 


.0 


loo 


0 


100 


.0 


loo 


.0 


loo 


0 


4 


(205) 


(526) 


(24) 


(32) 


(32) 


(106) 


(704) 



Marital status: 
Single , 
Mar r ie d v 
Widowed 
Separate 6\ 
Divorced 
Total 



100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0 4 0 
0,0 

100.0 
(6) 



73.8 
14.8 
1 .0 
3.1 
7,3 
100.0 
(236) 



81.3 
' 9.3 
0.0 
9.3 
0.0 
99.9 
(12) 



College-transfer 



65.2 
32.1 
0.0 
2.7 
0.0 
100.0 
(12) 



83.5 
*«.5 
0.0 
1 .4 
0. 

Too: 

(80) 



JLQO.O 
6.0 
0.0 
, 0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
(76) 



18. it 


32.9 


24 .8 


13.9 


4.7 


1.0 


6.0 


1.0 


73. 5 


63.3 


68.4 


sVo 


2.5 


1.7 


0.0 


,0.5 




. 0.8 


o*S 


. "OJ 
100* 


ooT 


100.0 


100.0 


(60) 


(295) 


• (68) 


(2-996) 



64.1 
0.0 

35.9 
0,0 

6.o 
loo.o 

(10) 



40.0 

0.0 
60.0 
0.0 

o.o 

100.0 




(43) (58). 



100.1 
(981) 



32.4 


71 . 5 


53.8 


65.3 


57.5 


59.1 


5.1 


, 38 „0 


17.1 


35.6 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


1 .0 


0.0 


1.3 


17.7 


•3.5 


6.3 


23.4 


6.9 


o.p 


2.1 


100.0 


100 .0 


100.0 


ToO 


100.0 


(196) 


(15) 


(46) 


(9) 


(896) 



\ 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



; t : — 7 1 ' 

Variable Source of financial aid ' 

- , GET A BEOO SEOG EDLO SCHQL S3EB VAEB . NCSIG IRK ST 'VoSR HOSE 



* Marital status 
"TdXntd ) 
sfnfle A 
. Married^ 
. W 1 dowe d 
Separated 
Divorced 
' To 




S ingle 
Married 
W i do we'd 
Separate d 

'Divorced 
Tota^r" , 




fiHTo 

(3) 



General education 



0.0 0.0 100.0 

, 0.0 100.0 0.0 

0.0 ■ 0.0 w 0.0 

0.0 0.0 . ' o-ro 

* Q.O 0.0 0 (T 

100.0 lOO'.O 

(1) (9) 



0.0 
(0) 



17 3 
77.6 

,3 

Ji 

100.0 

(m 



v ft. 

1 



100.0 


69. (K 


64 8 


28.3 


0.0 


0 0 


35/2 


49. 7^ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.3 


0.0 


18.8 


0.0 


5.8 


.0.0 


12.2 


0.0 


. 7 .° 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


loo. I 


(1) 


. (*) 


,(2) 


(164) 




60.4 49.7 
28.3 % 31.8 
1.0 „■ 4.3 

5.7 6.8 

4.8 *7;V 
100.1 









« 


Special 


credit 












r Single 


^"12 4 


. 71 9 


43 . 5 


100 -.0 


M .1 


44-. 0 


' 24.5 


100.0 


0.0 


, o.o 


30.2 


Married 1 


' 82 .2 


1. 8 V 


- 0 0 


0 0 


0.0 


56 .0 ' 


69 1 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


56.9 


Sidowe'd 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o • 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0i 


. 6.4 


0.0 


, o.o 


0.0 


2.3 


Separated 


0 0 


2.3 


56 5 


0 0 


0.0 


°J 


0.0 


• 0.0 


20.3 


0.0 


1 .6 


Divorced 


5>.4 


24 .0 


0.0 


0.0 


5,9 




0.0 


0.0 


79.7 


O.JD 


9,0 


Total 


loo tf 


100 .0 


100 .0 


100.0' 100.0 ■ 


100.0 


ioo^> 


vlOO.O 


-ioo.o 


0.0 


100. 0 


- 


(8) 


(1^ 


(2) 


. (3) 


(3) 


(7) 


f lA ) 


/ (1) 


• (2) 


A ,(p) 


(415) . 



53.8 
38,4 
1 .4 
2.9 
3.7 
100. 2 



(60) (297) (68) (3015) 



2 M " 



00 
CJ 



9 

ERIC 



AppeiWii Table 2,, (continued) 



\ tr lable 



Source of flnanc-lal aid 



CETA 



Marital status 



chop] 

w 



grade 

7th-8th 

9th-llth 
High school 
GEL 

HS * 1 
HS - 2-3 yr 
•College 
Graduate work 
Total 



Less th,an 7th 
grade 

7th-8th 
9th-llth 



0 0- 

0.0 
0.0 



BfeOC SEOB ED LP StHOL SSfife V A EB nCsIG WKKST VOCK 

/ 



Vocat looal 



(cpotd ) ' 






67, 




5 logle 


53. 


0 


J 


Married 


26,. 


5 


20. 




Widowed 


2 


8 


2 . 




Separated 


7. 


3 


4 


2 


Divorced 




4 


5. 


3 


Total 


too 


0 * 


Too 


1 




(207) 


(533) 
* 


Student *s 










e ducat loo * « 










Lrfss than 7th 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 



42 



42,7 


49.4 


98 .0 


19.3 


82 


5 


35.8 


35 2 


1.7 


74,0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


00) 


1 0 


0 


0 


12.9 


1 0 


• 0.4 


2.6 


0 


0 


».6 


14.4 


0.0 


3.1 






00.0 


100 .0 


lao.i 


aoo.o 


ToSl 


1 


(3 5) 


(32) 


(107) 


(710) 


. (i: 





College-transfer 



0 0 



0.0 



0,0 



0.0 




0,0 
U. 0 



0.0 

0.0 
0 0 



Tocfo 

(12) 

General education 

0.0 0.0 0 



0.0 
0 0 



0 0 
0.0 



0.0 
0 0 



0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.1 


0 0 


29 2 


16.6 


41.6 


11.6 


0.0 


4.6 


22 .2 


11.0 


. 18. 5 


33.9 


63. 5 


' 32.8 


2.7 


0.0 


2.5 


0.4 


0.0 


y.o 


100 0 


io6 2 


100.0 


(191) 


CM) 


C44) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0 0 



NONE 




0 . 


0 


0.0 


0 . 


e 


0.2 


10 


l 


2.1 


6 


2 


34. 5 


17 


7 


2.7 


53 


o' 


23.2 


13 


0 


27.1 


0 


0 


6 7 


0 


,0, 


3.6 


loo 


0 


100.1 


(9) 


(887) 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


1.4 


0 


.0 


0.0 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



* 



Variable 



Source of financial aid 





CUT A 


BBOC 


SEOC 


EDLQ 


SCHOL 


SSEJ 


VAEB 


NCSIC 


WRKST 


VQCR 


NONE 


St itden t 's edu- 
























cation (contd.) 
























High school 


6 o 


56.8 


29 1 


0.0 


0 0 


21 0 


30 4 


0 0 


20 1 


100.0 


- 48 0 


G£D „ i 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


13 8 


0.0 


29.6 


0.0 


5.8 


HS - 1 yr 


100.0 


9.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 " 


21.7 


0.0 


27.4 


o\o 


22 .7 


US r 2-3 yr 


0.0 


26.3 


70 9 


0.0 


0.0 


79.0 


28. 6 


100.0 


10.1 


o.b 


21.3 


College 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


o.o 


12.8 


0.0 


0.6 


Gra*duate work 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0' 


Iflfoio 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


M.b 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


49 4 




(1) 


(46) 


/ (3) 


(0) 


(1) 


(9) 


(100) 


(1) 


(7) 


(1) 


(^62) 



7th 



Less than 
gra de 

7th-8ttt 

9tb-llth 
High school 
GED 

HS • 1 yr 
HS * 2-3 yr 
Col lege 
Graduate , work 
Total ■ 



Less than 7th 
. grade 

7th-8th 
9th-llth 



0.0 



0 
4 

69. 



0 0 



20.9 
0 0 
5.4 
0.0 
0.0 

Too^T 

> (8) 



1.6 

0.9 
2.0 



0 0 
0 0 

14.9 
0.0 

64.7 

20.4 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 

(14) 



0.3 

1.1 
1.2 



t>.9 

0.0' 

0.0 

0.0. 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 
0.0, 
0.0 

100.0 

(1) 



5.0 



0.0 
0.0 



Special credit 



o.o 

0.0 
0.0 

o.a- 

81.1 
3.4 

15.6 . 
0.0 

roT!r 

- (3) 



0,0 

0 0 
0.0 

a.o 
o.o 

19.4 

0.0 
0.0 
80.6 
100.0 
(3) 



1.0 

0.0 
1 0 



Technical 

TT 



0.0 
0.2 



(5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.Q 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0 0 


59.4 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


38.3 * 


24 .8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


24 .6 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


,0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


0.0 


(7) 


(14) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


1.1 


0.4 


5.6 


0.8 


*4.4 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


-0.4 


1.7 


0 0 


1.7 


0.0 



0.0 



0.2 

4.5 
28.0 

2.9 
12.6 
23 .9 
18.9 

Vl 

Too^t 

(408) 



0.1 

0.3 
0,3 



ERLC 



2 ! 



Append!* Table 2 (continued) 



7i 



Variable 



Student 's e du- 
cation (contd.) 

High school 

GSD 

HS * 1 yr 
HS • 2-3 yr 
College 
Graduate worjt 
Total 



Less than 7th 
grade 

7th-8tb 

9th-llth 
High school 
GED 

HS ♦ l,yr 
HS • 2-3 yr 
College 
Graduate work 
Total . 



CETA H£OG SEOG 



So urce of financial aid* 

vaEb 



77 



36 
12 
22. 
21 
2 

.0, 



42.0 3t.3 
9 2 

18 6 1 21. 2 
26. £ « 38.3 



100.0 
(334) 



0.0 



0.8 
0.1 
99.9 
(1541) 



0.4 



O.O 

LOQ.O 
(*7) 



.0.0 



EDLO 


SCHOL 


SSEB 


20.4 


24 1 


*51 .1 


9 0 


2 3 


2 4 


21.3 


19.2 


19.3 


44.2 


46.8 


23 3 


2.6 


5.1 


2.5 




0.9 


* 


TooT 


100.0 


100.1 


(176) 


(222) 


(360) 


.Vocational 




0,0 


0.0 


0.0 



Htstt WRKjT l VO<jR "MI 




3 9.1 


25 5 


34 0 


42 4 


39.1 


14-. 3 


0 6 


6.4 


22 0 


4.5 


14.6 


, 25 7 


20 3 


17 2 


20.2 


25.1 


42.6 


34 4 


13 2 


18. 5 


3.^7 


0.0 


1.8 


0.9 


5.9 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


1.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 1 


loo .1 


100. 1 


(1768) 


(54)- 


(290) 


(6 5) 


(2967)- 



<19£) 



0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 . 5 


0.0 


0.0 


i.i 


0.0 


0.9 


48 .2 


53.6 


60.0 


22 3 


26 4 


15 4 


6.0 


.20.0 


17 6 


12 .4 


0.0 


6.2 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


Q.O 


lo6!l 


100 .0 


Ioo!l 


(690) 


(9) 


<45) 



7.9 



0.8 




Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



Variably . ' Source of financial aid* t 

* CETA BE PC S£OG EDU) SCHPL "SSEB VAEB NCSIC IfflKST VOCR NONE 



♦ " gol lege- transfer 

Pr U&ary lnco«e * 



Un d**r $2 ,000 


24 


4 


22.6 


24 0 


28 6 


10 


4 


19 7 


4 


0 


8 5 


14 


2 


0 


0 


4.0 


$ 2,000-2.999 


0 


0 


• 13 7 


19 9 


26 6 


15 


7 


13 5 


2 


0' 


23,3 


15 


3 


0 


0 ' 


5,6 


$ 3,000-3,999 


0 


0 


6 9. 


0 0 


o.o 


8 


5 


16. 9 


8 


6 


.89/ 


5 


8 


0 


o 1 


3 7 


$ 4,000-4,9,99 


0 


0 


10. 1 




0 0 


5 


6 


14 .3 


7 


4 


18.5/ 


8 


3 


8 


4 


2 0 


$ 5,000-5^9^9 


49 


8 


7 , 5 


0 . 0 


0 . 0 


2 


3 


9.4 4 


7 


6 


0 . 0* 




0 


0 


0 


J J 


$ 6,000-6, 999 


' 6 


0 


8.3 


27 * 


0 0 


3 


0 


1.7 


4 


3 


2 .4 


4 


5 


18 


3 


3 2 


$ 7,006-7,999 


0 


0 


3.9 


0.0 


9 1 


i 


4 . 


3.5 


7 


8 


' 9. 4 


1 


8 


0 


0 


4.3 


$ 8,000-9,999 


0 


0 


8.2 


0 


• 0 0 


7 


1 


0 0 


•9 


6 


5 3 


2 


P 


7 


7 


.5.8 


$10,000-11 ,999 


13 


0 


7 5 


5.2 


2 9 


2 


6 


8.6 


8 


7 


30 . 7 


11 


6 


57 


0 


5.4* 


$12 ,000-14, 999 


12 


7 


5.2 


14.9 


0.0 


11 


1 


3.8 ' 


10 


8 


0.0 


7 


5 


D 


0 


9.4 


$15,000,-19,990 


a 


0 


2 2 


0 0 


0 0 


8 


6 


2 4 


13 


9 


0 0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


15,8 


$20,Q00*-24,999 


0 


0 


2 0 


0 0 


0.0 


9 


7 


0.0 


4 


3 


• o.»o 


. 8 


.1 


8 


6 


16,0 


$25,000 or * 


0 


0 


2 0 


0.0 


33 8 


14 


0 


6.3 


11 


0 


0,0 


16 


8 


0 


0 


21,4 


over 


































parents not 
iv ing 


0 


0 


0.0 


a.*o 


0,0 


0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


D 


0 


0,1 


Total 


99 


9 


100. 1 


100 .0 


100.0 


iao 


0 


fOO.l 


100 


.0 


100 .0 


100 


1 


loo 


0 


loo.o 




(5) 


(217) 


(ID 


(11) 


(75) 


(71) 


(188) 


(12)^ 


(41) 


(7) 


(82T8) 



General e ducat Ion 



Under $2 ,000 • 


0 


0 


34 


4 


100 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


57 


3 


4 


0 100 


0 


3? 


7 


0 


0 




3 


$ ? ,000-2,999 


0 


0 


19 


9 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


42 


9 


3 


2 0 


0 


21 


'8 


0 


0 


3. 


7 


$ 3,000-3,99* 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


7 


0 


9 0 


0 


m 0 


.0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


$ 4,000-4,999 


100 


D 


4 


3 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 0 


0 


" 0 


.0 




0 


0 


9 


$ 5,000-5,999 


0 


0 


6 


9 


0 


0 


0 


o- 


0 


0 


9 


6 


2 


7\ 0 


0 


4 


9 


b 


0 


2 


3 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



yar table 



CETA BEOO SEOG EDLC SCHOL SSEB 



Source of f Inancial aid* 
VAEB 



KCSIC WRKST VoZW ScM 



Primary income 

(con t d . ) 
$ 6 ,000-6 , 999 
$ 7.0010-7,999 
$ 8,000-9,999 
$10 ,000-11 , 99£b> 
$12 ,000-14 , 999 - 
$15,000-19 ,999 
$20 ,000-24 , 999 
$25,000 or 

over 
Parents not 
- 1 ivlng 

, Total 



0.0 
0 0 

0.0 

100 ,0 

(1) 



0.0 
1 6 
0.0 

0 0 



o.o. 



99.9 100.0 
(45) (3) 



Under $2 ,p00 


5 


4 • 


65. 


2 


43 . 


5 


$ 2,000-2 ,99» 


2 


7 


* 5. 


8 


56\ 


5 


$ 3 ,000-3 , 999 , 


22 


2 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


$ 4 ,000-4 , 999 


0 


7 


1 


8 


0 


0 


$ 5,000-5,999 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


$ 6 ,000-6, 999 


* 0 


0 


8 


1 


0 


0 


$ 7,000-7,999 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$ 8,090-9,999 


0 


.0 


. 4, 


6* 


0 


0 


$10,000-11,999" 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


^12 ,000-14 ,999 


0 


.0 


5 


8 


0 


0 



0 0 

0.0 

0 0 

0.0 
0.0 

0 
0 
0 



i 



0.0 



0.0 

(0) 



0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

100 



0.0 

100.0 



0 0 
1 5 5 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

* 0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0 .0 

lop .0 

(9) 



14 
4 

2 

a 4 

21 

8 
10 
9 



0.0 

100.0 
(77) 



0.0 

100.0 
(1) 



0 
0 
18 
0 
7 



4 6 

0.0 , 
0 0 



0.0 

100. 1 
(8) 



0,0 
35 2 

ofo 

0.0 
64.8 
0.0 
0.0 
' 0 0 

0.0 

100.0 
(2) 



Special 



4 

2 
*5 

6 
15 
21 
12 



18.8 

0.0 

99.9 
(157) 



5.5 




5. 


3 


100 


0 


79 >7 


0 


0 


1.4 


0.0 1 


20.3 


3 . 


4 


0 


0 


20.3 


0 


0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


• 0 


0 


1.4 


0.0 


0 0 


14 


6 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 8 


0 0 


0.0 


r 


3 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


1 . 9 


0.0 


3'. 9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


* 0 


0 


2.7 


0 0 • 


0.0 


7 


8 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 




0.0 


0 0 


'8 


8 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


24 


6 


0 


• 0 


0 0 


0 


0 


7 2 


19 4 


0 0 


13 


6 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


15.2 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



\ Variable 




^ * Source of 


* 

financial aid* 




CET* 


BEOG SEOC EDLO SCHOL 


SSEB VAEB NCSIC WRKST VOCR 


NONE 


7 * * • • 



Primary i 

(cont d. ) 
$15%TO0- 
$20,000' 
$25,000 

over 
Parents 
1 iv in g 
Total 



19,999 
24 . 999 



not 



69.0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0.0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
96.6 


0.0 
0.0 
74 .7 


0.0 
0.0 
67.8 


0.0 
0.0 
7.8 


0.0 
0 0 
0.0" 


0 0 
0 0 
0.0 


0.0 
0 0 
0 0 


15 4 

15.9 
26 0 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


^0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


o.o 


p.o 


'X) 0 


o o" 


0 .0 


100 0 
(8) 


106 1 

(Ih) 


100 0 
(2) 


100.0 
(3) 


100 .0 
(3) 


100. 1 
(7) 


100 2 
(U) 


100.0 

(1) 


100.0 
(2) 

4 


'•0 0 

(0) 


100 2 
(399) 



* Under $2,000 
$ 2,000-2,999 
$ 3,000-3 , 999 
$ 4,000-4,999' 
$, 5^000-5/999 

>$ 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,000-7,999 
$ 8^000-9,999 
$10,000-11 ,999 
$12 ,000-14 , 999 
515, 000-19,9^9 
$20 ,000-24 ^999 

















Techn ical 
























12 


2 


29 


47 


1 


15. 


6 


22.0 


24 


7 


3 


6 


26\ 


3 


28 . 


9 


20 


2 . 


4.9 


13' 


'8 


11 


9 


7 


7 


4. 


8 


6 9 


16. 


5 


1 


8 


16 


7 


8 


0 


6 


3 


2.8 


7 


8 


r v 7 


7 


5 


8 


4 


; 


6.1 


10 


7 


2 


9 


8 


8 


6 . 


1 


4 


9 


3 . 7 


8 


6 


7 


9 


-^4 


8 


7 


0 


9.9 


8 


5 


2 


7 


2 


5 


3 


5 


3 


4 


2 6 


9 


3 


7 


6 


9 


5 


2 


5 


2 8 


5 


0 


5 


2 


10 


6 * 


4 


1 


6 


6 


3,6 


-3 


5 


6 


6 


6 


4 


3 


2 


1- 6 


*! 


2 


4 


8 




2 


6 


7 


2 


0 


4.4 


13 


. 9 


6 


0 


2 


4 


2 


3 


0 3 


6 


5 


5 


0 


0 


4 


7 


6 


.4 


3.8 


6 


9 


6 


8 


- 3 


3 


8 


.2 


, 5 1 


•3 


4 


8 


1 




8* 


10 


5 


18 


7 


9 0 


f> 


7 


4 


7 


~* 1 


. 5 


9 


6 


7.6 


5 


2 


12 


5 


J6 


6 


9 


2 


8 


7 


*.9 


3 


0 


6 


7 


3 


6 


21 


1 


15 *2 


8 


0 


15 


2 


3 


5 


4 


3 


12 


7 


13 .1 


2 


4 


•2 


5 


1 


3 


m 10 


4 


11 JO 


4 


.8 


18 


.4 


0 


.0 


6 


4 


2 


, 9 


14 .7 


0 


3 


0 


8 


3 


.6 


6 


.3 


6.6 


2 


, 7 


12 


. 5 


5 


.6 


3 


8 


3 


. 7 


12 .2 



\ 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) ' 



Variable 

. 9_ 



CETA BEOG SEOG 



•Pruaary income 
,J (contd.) 
$2 5 , 000 on 
over 
Parents not 
') I iv in g 
Total 



1 7 

of.o 



1.2 
0.1 



100.1 100.1 
(311) {1443) 



3 0 

o\o 

100.0 

(77) 



5 0 




Source j/f financial aid** 



SSEB VAEB 



IC WRKST VQCR NONE 



4.9 



3.2 



0.0 I0»p 0.5 



6 7 



0.0 



9.2 



1 .3 



3 . 7 
0.0 



3.7 
0.0 



16.1 
0.3 



100.1 
(167) 



100. 0 
(212) 



100.0 99.9 
(336) (1 747) 



TooTT 

(53) 



99. 9 
(265) 



100 2 100.1 
(62) (2815) 



Vocational 



Under $2 t 00O 


41 .3 


37 


5 


20 


0 


2* 


0 


4.8 


31 


5 


5 


5 


15 


.4 


24 


8 


33 


.2 


9.2 


$ 2,000-2,999 


12 .2 


Sf 


1 


9 


7 


3 


3 


16.4 


12 


2 


4 


0 


0 


.0 


3 


3 


6 


.8 


• 3.2 


$ 3 ( 000-3*999 


7 2 


9 


6 


5 


7 


*9 


6 


3.5 


11 


9 


2 


9 


2€ 


. 6 


11 


6 


3 


.6 


3 .3 


$ 4,000-4,999 


5.8 


7 


8 


10 


6 


0 


2 


0.0 


3 


3 


4 


6 


19 


. 1 


3 


6 


0 


.0 


3.8 


$ 5,(*Jo-5,999 


5.4 


7 


1 


0 


0 


14 


9 


15.4 


10 


1 


7 


4 


11 


.0 


3 


1 


12 


.6 


•3.5 


$ 6,000-6,999 


10.2 


5 


4 


6 


7 


0 


!0 


1 A 


1 


2 


5 


6 


0 


.0 


2 


0 


2 


.7 


2.8 


$ 7,000-7,999 


2,6 


6 


8 


14 


6 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


9 


4 


6- 


0 


.0 


15 


6 


0 


.0 


5.0 


$ 8,Q00r9,999 


6 6 


8 


0 


31 


1 


6 


7 


6.6 


6 


2 


11 


0 


9 


.2 


2 


4 


0 


.7 


9.6 


110,000-11,999 


1.6 


3 


8 


1 


7 


1 


6 


4.5 


5 


9 


14 


6 


6 


.3 


1 


9 


8 


.0 


9. 5 


$12 ,000-14,999 


3.8 


1 


4 


0 


0 


5 


4 


<41.1 


6 


7 


13 


5 


18 


.4 


24 


4 


8 


.B 


14.8 


$15,000-19,999 


0.7 


1 


6 


0 


0 


10 




4.4 


6 


7 


17 


3 


0 


.0 




3 


14 


.8 


15.8 


$20,000-24 , 999 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


O.O 


0 


0 


4 


8 


0 


.0 


! 


9 


5 


.4 


8.1 


$25,000 or 


2.5 


1 


5 


( 0 


0 


4 


2 


2 .4 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


.0 




0 


3 


.fi 


11.2 


over 
























* 












Parents not 


0.0 


0 


3 


' 0 


4 


0 


0 


0.0 


3 


5 


' 0 


2 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0.3 


1 iv ing 








































Total 




99 


9 


100 


l 


100 


2 


100,2 


100 


1 


100 


1 


loo 


.0 


94 


9 


100 




iooM 




tl79) 


(481) 


(21) 


(31) 


*(30) 


(91) 


(674) 


(10) 


" (41) 


(49) 


(882) 



0 

ERIC 



21.J 



Appendix Table 2 (continued) 



Variable Source of finaDClal aid* s 

. CeTA b E oc art EELo SChoL S££b VAEfe ^55IC VflBr 



Occupation bead- 
of -househol d : 

White collar 
' Blue collar 

Unskilled 

Fire 
Total 



White collar 
Blue collar 
Unskilled 
Fare 

Total ♦ * 



25.3 


1 42.4 


74.4 




0.0 


24\5 




8.5 


loo.o 


100.0 


(3). 


(M8> 



100.0 

o.o 

0.0 
0.0 
10X).0 

(1) 



34.2 

23 .6 
34.6 
7.5 

"JO 

(33) 



56.0 
29.1 
0.0 

m:9 

100.0 
(3) 



Col lege -transfer 



43 .0 


55. 1 / 


' 70.5 


73.1 


52.2 


49.2 


55.0 


0.0 


37.7 


33.3' 


24.0 


15.9 


25. % 


a6.9 


28.9 


100.0 


8.4 


11 .7 


5. 5 


3.6 


20.5' 


30.2 


10 .1 


0.0 


10.8 


0.0 
100.1 


o^a 

100.0 


7.5 

loo.i 


1.4 • 
100.0 




6.0 
100.0 


0.0 
100.0 


(9) 


(9) 


(64) 


(46) 


(114) 


(12) 


(33) 


(3) 



General e ducat ion 
oTo 100.0 ^ 23,9 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 



0.0 
(0) 



100.0 

(1) 




100.0 
(5) 



0.0 
100,0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 



61.0 
24.8 
10.2 
3.9 
"SO 
?694) 



57.1 
28.3 
9.8 
4.8 

100.0. 



(1) (132) 



White, collar 
Blue collar 
Unskilled 
Fare 



92.3 


•20.1 


56.5 


96 .€ 100.0 


90.9 


,50.5 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


76.4 


5.3 


- 38 7 


0.0 




0.0 


9.1 


36.6, 


, 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16.8 


2 4 


37.6 


0.0 


W 


0.0 


0.0 


12.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


3.6 


43.5 




0.0 


' o.o 


0.0 


100.0 


_^o 


0.0 


\2 


too 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100x0 


0 0 


100.0 


(5) 


(8) 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


. (4) 


(11) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


(337) 



e 

ERJC 



21 



CO 

Appendl* Tablg 2 (continued) V t to 



Variable 



Source of f inane lal aid*. 





CETA 


BEOC 


SE0G 


EDUj 


SCHOL 


SSEB 


VAEB 


KCSIC 


WRKST 


VOCR 


NONE 










Techn ical 


J 












Gccupat ion 






















• 


H-o-H (contd ) 
























White collar 


27 9 


32.0 


38 7 


37.1 


48^ 


51 .3 


34 .2 


45. 7 


40 1 


37 4 


49.6 


Blue collar 


45 2 


37.3 


9.9 


22.0 


27.9 


26 .7 


39.7 


21.8 


34.6 


30.2 


32 .2 


Unskilled 


20.1 


23.1 


38.0 


39.4 


20.1 


18.1 


22 .2 


27.8 


18 2 


11.3 


15.0 


Farm 


6.8 


7.5 


13,4 


1.5 


3.8 


3.9 




4. 7 


7.1 


21.1 


. 3.? 


Total 


loo.o 


99. 9 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 » 


100.0 


foo.l 


100.0 


lOOvO* 


100.0 


IoFT 




(172) 


(1004) 


l (53) 


(128) 


(166) 


(22 5) 


(1281) 


(37) 


(192) 


(42) 


(2298) 










Vocat ional 














White collar 


17.2 


16.2 


27.4 


39.9 


37.2 


47.1 


IP .4 


7.1 


55.6 


26.8 


36.9 


Blue collar 


40.3 


33.9 


53.5 


30.8 


52.9 


20.9 


69.7 


51. 1 


25 1 


43 .1 


45.0 


Unskilled 


34 9 


39.2 


.6 7 


21.3 


4.3 


15.9 


15.9 


. 4I - 8 


12.7 


26.2 


13.1 


Farm 


7.6 


8.7 


12.3 


8.0 


5.5 


16.1 


4 .o 


0.0 








Total 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100 0 


* M.'t' 


100.0 


100.0 


1Q0.0 


100.0 




loo.? 




(104) 


(311) 


(9) 


(22) 


(24) 


(58) 


(44 9) 


(7) 


(100) 


(38) 


(720) 



a CETA « Comprehensive Employment and Trailing Act; BEOC = Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant, SEOG ■ Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant; BI)bO - educational loan; SCHOL - 
scholarship, SSEB * social security educational benefits; VAEB a Veterans A (kiln 1st rat ion v 
educational benefits; NCSIC = North Carolina Student Incentive Grant; WRKST ■ work-study; 
VOCR ■ Vocational Rehabilitation; NONE - not receiving aid. 
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Appendix Table 3. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled 

in the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by amount 
of financial aid received- as related to program, afce, sex, race, 
marital status, students education, primary income, and occupa- 
t iton he a d-of -house ho 1 d 



Variable 



None 



Amount of financial aid. 1978-79 school year, $ 
Less 

than 200- 400- 700- 

p00 ^ 399 699 999 



1000- 1500- 
149& 1999 



3000 
2000- or 
2999 more 



Age, yr: 
22 or less 
23-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69' 
70 or more 
Total 



College-transfer 



56.4 

15.3 
7.4 
2.1 
^ 1.4 

o.o 

99. 9 
(90 5) 



64.8 69.6 



27.4 

2.0 
0.0 
5.8 
0.0 
0 0 
100 0 
(41) 



17.9 
3.5 
.8.9 

% 0.0 
0.0 

_o,o 

99 9 
(85) 



48. 5 
27.0 
18. 7 

5.8 
. 0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

iqo .o 

(67) 



59.4 
18 .4 
18.9 
0.7 
2.5 
0.0 
0.0 
99.9 
fl05) 



62.3 
19^3 
18.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0 , 0 

100.0 

(60) 



34.7 45.5 29.1 



,51.6 
7.5 
4.9 
1 .3 
0.0 

■ °;° 

loo.o 

(40) 



21.6 
20.1 

9.8 
* 3.1 

0.0 

o.o 

100.1 
(51) 



45.8 
10 .2 
14 . 9 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
(77) 



General education 



22 ox less 
23-2 9 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-6 9 

70 or more y 
TotaJ 




ERLC 



2 * ' 



CO 



Appendix Table 3 (.continued) 



^Variable 



None 



Amount* of financial 
Less 

than 200- 
200 ' 399 



aid. 1978-79 school year. $ 



400- 
699 



700- 1000- 
999 1499 



1500- 
1999 



2000- 
2999 



3000 

or 
more 



22 or JLess 
23-2 9 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 









S^ec la I 


ere di 


Age , yr (contj^ ) • 








22 or less 


21.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Jf3 .8 


23-29 


. 23.3 


2.9 


0.0 


-"3.3 


30-3 9 


-'28.4 


0.0 


0.0 


8.1 


40-49 


11.7 


97 . 1 


0.0 


0.0 


50-59 


s 5.4 


0.0 


0.0 


4.8 


60-69 \ 


8 . 7 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


70 or more 


1.5 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


Tot a 1 


100 0 


l no n 


100.0 


100 .0 


i 


(42i) ' 


• (2) 


(1) 


(12) 


22 or rtfcs 


% 




Tec hn ica 1 


47.4 • 


53 .2 


52 .2 


47.0 


23-29 


2-7.3 


20 .8 


25.8 


32 .2 


30-39 . . 


17 3 


, 18.7 


. 15 5 


12 7 


40-49 


6,4- 


7.3 


4.8 


7 5 


50-59 " 


1 . 5 


0.0 


1 .7 


0.6 


60-69 


0.1 


0.0 


0.(3 


0 0 


70 or more 


o,o* 


0.0 


o.o' 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 




(3125) 


(2§7) 


(399) 


(417) 



40.5 
26. 7 
17 9 
6.9 
6.1 



52.7 
34 . 1 
10.3 
2.8 
0.2 



Voca t ional 



49 9 

32 0 
16 1 
2.1 
0.0 



49.8 
31 7 
12.1 
2 1 
4 .3 



31 . 5 
45 2 
23 .3 
0.0 
0.0 
N 0.0 
\0 . 0 

TooTo 



53 2 
26 3 
13 5 
6.2 
0.8 
* 0.0 

o . o 

100 .0 
(713) 



50. 1 
32 .8 
12 ^) 
4,3 
0.4 



50*. 5 
0.0 
2 . 1 
4.5. 
0 ,0 

42 8 x 

o.o 

99.9 

(7) 

4 

37>$ 
18.9 
6.3 
0.8 

0.JI 

o . o 

100 .0 
(438) 



28 2 
43.9 
\9 6 

; 7 .2 
' 1 .1 



67.8 
3.2 2 
0.0 
0 ..0 
0.0 
0.0 

0,0 
100 .0 

(4) 



33 0 
31 .9 

27. a 

%4 .6' 

o .K 
o.i 

100 o 
(313) 



32 fj 
3 5.7 
24.1 
4 .8 
2 9 



95.9 
4.1 

4 0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0,0 
100. 0 

(41 



27.5 
3 5.0 
24 .4 

9.4 
,2.7 

1 . 1 

o.o 

100. I 
(448) 



19.1 
37 . 9 
2 5.8 
12.1 
5.1 



48.4 
43 .0 
8.-6 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100. 0 
(5) 



11.0 
40.3 
29.8 
16 0 
2.6 
0.4 
0.0 
100. I 
(882) 



10.3 
42 .8 
24.4 
16. 1 

6 0 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



Var lable 



None 



Amount of financial aid. 1978-79 school year. $ 

Less 3000 

than 200- 400- 700- 1000- 1500- 2000- or 

200 399 699 999 1499 . 1999 2999 more 



Age , yr (contd . ) 



ERLC 



60-69 


1.5 


0.0 


70 or more 


0,5 


0.0 


Total 


100*. 1 


100 . 1 




% (1093)' 


(82) 


Sex * 






Male 


42 .8 


38 .2 


Female 


57 . 2 


61 . 8 


Total 


100.0 


100 .0 




(901) 


(41) 


Male 


14.4 


( 

21 .8 


Fema le 


85.6 


78 . 2 


Total 


100.0 


100 .0 




(167) 


(6) 
/ 


Male 


31 .8 


2 . 9 


Female 


68,. 2 


97. 1 


Total 


l0th:O 


100 .0 




(420) 




Male 


34 .4 


9 

49 . 5 


Remale < 


65.6 


50 . 5 


Total 


100.0 


100 .0 


i 


(3143) 


(208) 




• 





0.0 
0.0 

? 100.0 



0.0 
0.0 



100 
(141) 



(157) 



0.3 
0.0 
,99.9 
(215) 



Col lege -transfer 



38.0 
62 .0 
100.0 
*85) 



4 5.8 
54,2 
100.0 
(67) 



*2 . 1 

57,9 
100.0 
(104) 



General education 



62 .2 
37.4 
100.0 
(15) 



, 35,2 * 
64 .8 

100.0 
(13) 



24 .4 
75\6 
100.0 
(17) 



cj.al credit 



TOO 0 
0,0 

100.0 
(1) 



86 ,4 
100.0 
• (12) 



Techn ical 



35. 1 
64 , 9 
100.0 
*(396) 



33 .5 
66 . 5 
100 .0 
(420) 



21 



58 .1 
41 
100 0 
(7) 



33 . 1 
66.9 
100.0 
(721) 



0.0 

400.0 

(139) 



34 .8 

100.0 
(60) 



69.3 
30.7 
100 .0 
(13) 



0.0 
100.0 
100 .0 

C7) 



52 .8 
47.2 
100.0 
(441) 



-0.0 
0.6 
100.1 
(102) 



58 .0 
42.0 
100.0 
(40) 



63.0 
37.0 
100 .0 
(14) 



29.0* 
71.0 
100 .0 
(4) 



61 .8 
38.2 
100.0 
(314) 



0.0 

100.0 
(171) 



74 .4 
25.6 
100.0 
^51) 

71 .7 
28.3 
100.0 
(11) 



20 .0 
80.0 
100.0 
(4) 



68 . 1 
31 .9 
100.0 
(493) 



0.4 
0.0 
100.0 
(34 5) 



72 .8 
27.2 
100.0 
(78) 



76.3 
23.7 
100.0 
(37) 



35.5 
64 , 5 
100 .t) 

(5) 



81.5 
18 . 5 
100.0 
(831) 



? 



r 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



Variable 



Sex (cont d. ) : 
Male 
Female 
Total 



Race * 
Black 

American Indian 
White 
Asian 
Other 
Total 



n., 



1 



Amount of financial aid. 1978-79 sc hool year. $ 



,Less 
than 

None 200 



63.2 
36.8 
rOO.0 J 
(1107) 



3000 

200- 400- 700- 1000- 1500- 2000- or 
3 99 6B9 999 1499 1999 2999 more 



— f 



68.1 
31,9 
100.0 
(82) 



Vocaxiotial 

55 . 9 57 . 2 
44 ,1 42.8 

ioo;.o 

(15b) 



100.0 
(141) 



37.1 
62. 9 
100.0 
(214) 



College-transfer 



8.3' 


25.2 


25.1 


38.3 


0.3 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


90.0 


72.9 


70.1 


59. 5 


0.5 


0.0 


1.3 


2.2 


0.8 


1> 


o.o 


0.0 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


loo.o 


(899) 


(40) 


(85) 


(67) 



25 
0 

64 
2 
8 



100.0 
(1041 



70 . 5 
29. 5 
100.0 
(138) 



72.1 
27.9 
100.0 
(103) 



82 9 
17.1 
100.0 
(172) 



91.9 
8.1 
100.0 
(343) 



38.3 


24.2 ; 


; 9.7 


7.9 


1.1 


0.0 * 


o.o 


0.6 


60.6 


70.3 


86:1 


84 .0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 " 


• 7.5 


'0.0 


4 5.5 

100.0 


2.5 


ty.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100\0 


(60) 


(40) 


(50) 


(77) 



General education 



Black 

American Indian 
White 
J\s ian 
Other 
Total 



8.4 
0.9 
90.0 
0.7 

o.P 

10Q.0 
(167) 



34.3 


67.8 


70.3 


73.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


65. 7 


32 .2 


29.7 


•J* 


0.0 


0.0 


b.o 




0.0 


o.o 


o,o 


0,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(5) 


(14) 


/(13) 


(17) 



2 



34.1 
0.0 

65.9 
0.0 

: 0^0 
100.0 

,.(13) 



24.0 


14.6 


8.1 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


71*. 6 


85.5 


87.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


4 .6 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


(13) 


(10) 


(37) 




V 





Appendix Table 3" (continued) 



v 



Variable 



.None 



Amount of financial* aid. 1 978-79, school year. $ 
Less [ *~~ • 

*tbrfb 200* 400- 700- 1000- 1500- 2000- or 
2Q Q 399 6gg 999 1499 1999 2999 * pore 



Race (contd.) : 
Black 

American Indi*# 

White 

Asian 

Other 
Total 




Special credit 



0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
0.0 

■ o.o 

100.0 

(1) 




Technical 



Black 




36 


0 


47.3 


41 


5 


45 


.1 


30.0 


26.3 


22 


.8 


15 


7 


American Indian 




0 


.7 


.3.5 


3 


7 


1 


.8 


2.0 


0.9 


3 


. 5 


1 


9 


Wh ite 


82 .6 


63 


2 


48.7 


53 


7 


52 




66 . 5 


72 6 


73 


. 5 


80 


0 


Asian 


0.4 


0 


0 


0.2 


0 


9 


0 


4 


0.0 


0.2 


0 


.0 


- 0 


4 


Other 




0 


1 


oj_ 






0 


.6 


1^ 


0.0 


0 


,2 


2 


0 


total 


100.0 


loo 


0 


100.0 


16o 


i 


10Q\0 


. 100 .0 


100.0 


loo 


.0 


loo 


0 




(31^1) 


(208) 


(396) 


(414) 


(718) 


(441) 


(313) 


(488) 


(825) 



Black s 


19 


5 


55.6 


American Indian 


1 


1 


0.7 


White 


78 


7 




Asian 


\ ° 


3 




Other 








Total 


loo 


■f 


100.0 




(1097) 


(81) 





Vocat ional 


45. 5 

2.9 


2.0 


49.1 
4.1 


50.7 


37.4 


44.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.9 
100.0 
(137) 


■ o.o 

100.0 
(155) 


0.? 
100.1 

(212) 



38 .8 
0.8 
60.3 
0.0 

■*» 

(138) 



44.1 


26 .2 


17.8 


3.8 


1 .3 


e. 9* 


46.3 


72 .3 


80. 8 


0.8 


(r.o 


0.0 




0.3 


0. 5 


lofro 


100 .0 


100.0 


(101) 


(16 5) 


(344) 



-2! 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



ERLC 



~BT 

Variable 



None 



Amount of 
Cess" " 
than 200- 

200 399 ■ 



ancial aid, 1978-79 school year, $ 



700- 
999 



4^P^ 



1 

149" 



1500- 
1999 



20dt- 

2 999 



3000 

or 
no re 



Marital status: 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Separated 
' Divorce d 
Total 



Single, 
Married 
Widowed 
Separated 

Divorced 
Total 



Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Separate d. 

Divorced 
Tbtal* 



Col lege -transfer 



58.7 


67.9 


76.4 


62 .2 


61.4 


69.0 


63.3 


34 .3 


30. 5 


15.3 


26. 5 


27.9 


28.1 


25 2 


1.5 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1.3 


3.5 


0.8 


si 


6.0 


1.3 


1.8 


0.0 


2.0 




7.5 


5,3 


9.4 


0.0 


10.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tool 


(903) 


(41) 


(85) 


(67) 


(105) 


(60) 


(40) 



General education 



2»<6 


24.4 




^-^49.3 


56.8 


162.3 


9.3 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


18.8 


4.9 


7.0 


o ( .o 


6.1 


^ioo.i 


100.0 


100.1 


(167) 


(6) 


(15) 



32.1 
t 0.0 
23.2 

■ Q.o 

100. 0 
' (13). 



TT3 

11 .6 
7.7 
3.3 
0.0 

(17) 



29.8 


2.9 


100.0 


57.4 


97.1 


0.0 


2 .2 


0.0 


,0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


8.9 


0.0 


oja 




100.0 


100.0 


(419) 


(2) 


CD 



Special credit 



"§5 
12 
0 
0 
2 

Too 



- .0 
(12) 



T5.8 

46.7 

0.0 
0.0 
10.5 
100.0 
(7) 



32.1 
59.1 
0.0 
0.0 

100.0 
(13) 



50. 5 
45.2 
3.4 
0.9 

- o>o 

100.0 
(7) 



2 



22.9 
77.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
(14) 



67.8 
32.3 
0.0' 
0.0 
0.0 

to^t 



49.5 
45.5 
3.6 
1.4 

■ o.P 

100.0 
(51) 



10.0 
85.6 
0.0 
0.0 
4.5 
100,1 
(ID 



95,9 
4.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 

, ) (4) 



32 '.0 
64,7 
0.0 
0.9 
2.4 
100.0 
(78) 



24.3 
68.9 
5.0 
0.0 
1.8 
100.0 
(37) 



48.4 

39.9 
0.0 
0.0 

11.7 
100.0 



(5) 



5- 

00 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 







Amount of 


financial aid. 


1978-79 


school 


year. 


$ 






Less 














3000 


Variable 




than 


200- 


400- 


700- 


1000- 


1500- 


2000- 


or 




-None 


200 


399 


699 


999 


1499 


1999 


2999 


more 








Technical 






• 


$ 




Marital status 


(cont d.) : 


















Single 


53,3 


52.4 


61.8 


56. 5 


63.1 


42.9 


40.2 


34 .6 


15.3 


Married 


38.8 


36. 9 


24.7 


31 .2 


23.3 


48.3 


50.2 


56.8 


75.2 


Widowed 


1.4 


0.7 


d.5 


0.5 


1.6 


0.7, 


0.1 


* 1.6 


1.7 


Separated 


2 .8 


-4.8 


7.0 


6.7 


4.6. 


2 . 7 


5.1 


3.1 


4 .7 


Divorced 


3 4 7 


3.? 


5,9 


5.1 


7.5 


5,5 


4.4 


3.9 


3.2 


^Tptal ^ 


100. 0 


100.0 


99.9 


loo.o 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


- 100.1 




(3137) 


(208) 


(3 99) 


(418) 


(718) 


(441) 


(314) 


(494) 


(828) 



Single ' 
Married 
Widowed 
Separated 

Divorced 
Total 





t 


Vocational 












42.1 


64.4 


53.8 


62.3 


56.9 


37.6 


41,3 


21.6 


16.2 


47.6 


24.5 


38.9 


33.1 


27.5 


49.1 


42.2 


70.5 


77.1 


0,9 


0.0 


1.1 


0.5 


2.7 


0.0 


* 4.3 


0.5 


0.7 


4.1 


3.7 


2.3 


1.4 


6.6 


2.2 


6.8 


5.2' 


2.1 


5.3 


M 


. 3,9 


2.7 
100.0 


6.3 


11.2 


5.5 


2.2 


3.9 


100.0 


100.0. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


(1106) 


(82) 


(140) 


(15*) 


(213) 


(139) 


(103) 


(171) 


(34^ 



9 

ERJC 



> 



2\i: 



ID 
ID 



Appendix Table 3 (cont i*uejd)\ 



Variable 



None 



A»ount of financial aid. 1978-79 school year. $ 
Less ' " 3000 

than 200- • 400- 700- 1000- 1500- 2000- or 

200 399 699 999 1499 1999 2999 more 



Student's education: 
Lees than 7tb 
7tb-8th 
9th-l*th 
Higo school 
GED 

HS t 1 yr 
HS ♦ 2-3 yr 
College degree 
Graduate work 

. Total 



College-transfer 



. 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


4 .9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


1.3 


34.9 


44 .6 


29.9 


35.8 


22 .3 


51.1 


23.9 


36.7 


32 .3 


•2.6 


0.9 


6 .3 


3.5 


9.6 


2.5 


7.9 


12.9 


8.5 


*.22.9 


33 .0 


32 .7 


20.0 


27.9 


11.1 


27. 5 


31 .9 


18.9 


27.4 


21.5 


25.8 


38.0 


40.2 


29.4 


37.9 


16.3 


. 26 .0 


6.4 ' 


0.0 


0.3 


2.7 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.2 


14 


100.0 


o.o 


0.0 


4 o.o 


0.0 


■ ■ o.o 


2.1 


4.7 


99.9 


100.0 


ioo: I 


100.0 


looli 


loo.o 


99.9 


100.1 


(896) 


(39) 


(85) 


(64) 


(103) 


(56) 


(39) 


(51) 


(78) 



General education 



Less than 7th. 
7th -8th 
9th-llth * 
High schocl 
GED 

HS ♦ 1 yr 
HS k ♦ 2-3 yr 
College degree 
Graduate work 
Total * 




TocT 

(3 7) 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



Variable 



Asouot of tlnanclal aid, 1978-79 school year. $ 

" 3000 

200- 400- 700- . 1000- 15#0- 2000- or 

Hope 200 399 699 999 .1499 1999 29,99 »ore 



Less 
than 

200 



Less than 7th 
7th-8th 
9th-llth 
High school * 
GED 

HS ♦ 1 yr 
HS 2-3 yr 
College degree 
Graduate work 



Special credit 




(413) 



Techn ical 



L^ss than 7th 


0.1 


0.0 


0.7 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.5 


0.4 


7th-8th 


' 0.3 


2.9 


1.8 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.1 


9th-llth 


0.4 ■ 


1.0 


2.0 


0.4 


0.6 


1.0 


3.8 


0.8 


1.5 


High school 


39.1 


51.0 


48.0 


39.6 


41 .1. 


39.2 


, 41.7 


37.5 


32.2 


GED 


4.5' 


4.1 


9.3 


10. 5 


12.0 


10.7 


' 6.3 


9. 5 


17.1 


HS ♦ 1 yr 


20'. 1 


20.3 


11.9 


16.2 


*2^2 


* 18.6 


14 .6 


16.6 


16.2 


HS ♦ 2-3 yr 


28.6 


18. 1 


23.6 


30.0 


21.9 


26.6 


26.8 


29. 5 


28.4 


College degree 
Graduate work 


5.8 


2.4 


2.1 


2.3 


J*. 7 


3.3 


5.8 


4.5 


3.3 




_&4 


0.7 


0.9 


0.2 




0,2 


0„6 
"50 


0.9 


Total 




100.1 


too. J 


100.1 


100.0 


ioo.l 


99.9 


100.1 




* (3083) 


(197) 


(385) 


(411) 


(692) 


(420) 


(308) 


(488) 


(814) 



s 



ERIC 



Appendix Table 1 



(cont inued) 



Variable 



Student *s ,edu- 
cat ion (cont d. ) : 

Less than 7th 

7<h-8th 

9th-llth 

High school 

GEp 

HS. ♦ 1 yr 
HS \2-3 yr 
College degree 
Graduate «vorfc 
Total 



Prlaary income: 
Under $2,000 
$ 2,000r2,999 ' 
$ 3,000-3,999 
$ 4,000-4,999 
$ 5, 000-5, 999 
t 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,000-7,9^9 
$ 8,000-9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 



Amount of financial aid. 1978.-79 school year, $ 
Te^ 5 ' ' 



None 



iS8 

than 200- 
200 . 399 



400- 
699 



700- 
999 



1000- 
14 99 



1500- 
19 #9 



3000 
2000- or 
2999 more 



Vocat ional 





2 .0 


0.2 


n n 


1 I 


n n 


n n 


0 3 


0.4 


i ^ 




1.2 


9 n 


n 4 

o, , ™ 


2 Q 


2 1 


1 2 


1 . 4 


Q O 


15.4 


10'. 5 


• 4 S 


2 9 
* • * 




10 9 


5 9 


6 .4 


OX . A 


52.5 


71 .1 


*3 2 

vKJ , A 


71 9 


46 6 


37 9 


39^ 5 


49^1 




4.7 


4.2 


16 0 


9 9 


23 9 


20 91 


28 .3 


21.5 


9 7 


5.6 


5.5 


11.4 


8 6 


7 9 


12 L~ 


10 \ 7 


7.6 




15.3 


4.6 


9 6 


5 4 


in 7 


15,3 


13 


* 10 . 6 


A ft 


1 .4 


i.a 


3 3 


n 2 


1 3 


0 0 


0 9 


2^3 


1.7 


0.0 


0.9 


0*0 


*0.2 


0^3 




o!o 


0.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99 .9 


99.9 


ido.i 


ioo.l 


Ioo.l 


(1063) 


(75) < 


(134) 


(1 5J) 




(i 6£) 


{ yy) 


( id 


{JO / ) 




College- 


transfer 












3.9 


17.1 


19.7 


12 .6 


20.7 


15.9 


5.6 


6.6 


3.6 


5.0 


6.9 


8.8 


12 .8 


16.3 


7.9 


17.2 


10.0 


1.0 


3.8- 


7.8 


1.0 


11.8 


2.5 


5.1 


6.8 


16.4 


17,8 


1.8 


1.2 


12.7 


13.1 


5.0 


6.6 


5.4 


. H.o 


3.0 


3 . 5 


* 8.9 


3 .3 


6.7 


4.4 


3.9 


20.7 


6.6 


1*.5 


3.3 


4.8 


6.3 


4~. 5 


9.0 


3.8 


2.7 


3.3 


1.5 


4.6 


0.0 


4.6 


1.0 


2.6 


9.1 


6.0 


2 .0 


7.9 


5.6 


3.7 


5.8 


3.5 


8.2 


2.5 


5.2 


11.6 


10.6 


5.4 


8.8 1 * 




8.6 


5.4 


12 .7 


(6.9 


7.3 


11 .1 


'9.1 


3.2 


1 9.9 


6.3 


y 


10.7 


7.3 


4.1 


19.6 



to 
o 
to 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



4 

Variable 



Hone 



Aaoijct of flriancial aid. 1978-79 school year. $ 

than 200- 400- 
200 399 699 



700- 1000- 
999 1499 



1500- 
1999 



Tooo 

2000- or 
2999 < more 



Primary incooe (contd.) : 
$15,000-19,999 
$20 ,000-24 , 999* 
$2 5,000 or over 
Parents deceased 
Total 



Under $2,000 
$ 2,000-2,999 
$' 3 ,000-3, 999 
$ 4,000-4,999 
$ 5,000-5,999 
$ 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,000-7,999 
$ 8,000-9,999 
$10,000-11,993 
$12,000-14 ,999 
$1-5,000-1$, 999 
$20,000-24 , 999 
$25f000 or over 
Parents deceased 
Total , 



1 * c 

1 J. t) 


4 


0 


8.3 


7 


0 


9 


9 


A 1 

4 . 7 


9. 


5 


7 


.8 


Q A 


1 f . * 


♦ 11 


.2 , 


2". 9 


0 


8 


7 


8 


1 A 

1 . 0 


0 . 


0 


0 


.0 


A O 

4.8, 


I 1 . £ 


22 


5 


* 7.7 


11 


4 


1 


3 


16.2 


6 X 


8 


13 


.4 


Q A * 

o § 4 


A 1 


0 


,0 


°'2 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


0 . 0 


0, 


0 


. 0 


|0 


0.8 


Inn 1 

1UU . 1 


loo 


1 


100.2 


100 


1 


4oo 


0 


i aa i 


loo. 


1 


100 


. t 


1 A A A 
100 . 0 


V QA 1 \ 


(37) 


(79) 


(6 5) 


(101) 


(52) 


(36) 


(48) 


(75) 






General education 
















j . j 


#0 


0 


17.2 


31 


6 


25 


4 


1 1 . 6 


I . 


7~ 


^ o 


0 


8 . 4 


1 Q 

J . o 


12 


2 


8.1 


21 


1 


14 


3 


5 . 3 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


6 . 5 


2 . 5 


0 


0 


0.0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 . 0 


8 . 


4 


0 


0 


0.0 


1 A 

1 . 0 


, o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


I . 8 


0 


0 


0 


.0 * 


7 . 9. 


2 6 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


12 


8 


n rf 

u . u 


0 




3 


.1 


3 6 


4^0 


19 


2 


54.7 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0.0 


0. 


o ' 


6 


. 1 


4.6 


2.8 


12 


2 


4.6 


0 


0 


10 


6 


30.4 


10. 


6 


0 


.0 


0.6 


516 


18 


8 


0.0 


0 


0 


18 


1 


0.0 


0. 


0 


6 


. 9 


3.9 


7.1 


' 0 


0 


3.5 


21 


1 


0 


0 


12.9 


0. 


0 


31 


.9 


9.4 


15. 5 


0 


0 


5.8 


3 


2 


It 


6 


a.o 


46. 


4 


27 


.4 


£3.7 


20.9 


0 


0 


0.0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


7.8 


22 . 


2 


0 


.0" 


8.9 


12 .0 


0 


0 


0.0 


8 


3 


4 


7 


20.2 


10. 


7 


6 


. 7 


10.8 


18.-9 


37 


6 


6.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0. 


0 ' 


18 


.0 


11.6 


0.0 


0 


,0 


o.Q 


0 


0 


, fi 


0 


o,o 


0 ( 


0 


0 


,0 


0.0 


loo.o 


100 


0 


100.0 


99 


9 


l<fo 


0 


100.0 


loo . 


0 


too 


1 


99.9 


(160) 


(6) 


(14) 


(11) 


(15) 


(13) 


(13) 


(11) 


(37) 



0 

ERIC 



2:: 



O 

to 



^Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



Variable 



Kone 



Amount of financial aid. 1978-79 school year, $ 



Less 
than . 
200 



200- 
399 



400- 
699 



700- 
999 



1000- 
1499 



1500- 
1999 



2000- 
2999 



3000 

or 
more 



Primary income (contd.) 
Under $2 ,000 
$ 2,000-2,999 ^ 
$ 3,000-3,999 
$ 4,000-4,9^9 
$ 5,000-5,999 
$ 6,000-6,999 
$ '7,000-7,999 
$ &,000-9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
.$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,^99 
$25,000 or over 
Parents deceased 
Total* 







Spec ial 


ere dit 








1.4 


0,0 


0.0' 


19.7 


1U . 5 


u . V 


4 ft 


0.4 


2 . 9 


0 .0 


1 . 9 


u . o 


n Q 


n n 
\j . 


1.4 


0.0 


0 .0 


4 .8 ! 


& 1 . * 


o . 0 


u . u 




n n 
u . u 




0 0 


2 1 


0.0 


3 .3 


1.9 


0.0 


O.o 


o!o 


8^0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


0 .0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


" o.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


29.0 


^8.2 


0.0 


» 0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


4.7 


0 .0 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10. 5 


0.0 


0.0 


15.0 


97.1 




5.5 


. 34 7 


0.0 


0.0 


15.9 


0.0 




2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


15.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


85.7 


0.0 


26.4 


0.0 


0.0 


60.0 


12.9 


0.0 


63 .1 


0,0 


0.0 


. o,o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


M.& 


looll 


ioo:i 


100.0 


(403) 


(2) 


(1) 


(12) 


(7) 


(7) 


(4) 



o.o 

95.9 
0.0 



0. 
0 . 
0. 
0, 
0, 
4 

0 . 
0. 
0. 
0. 

LOO.O 
(4) 



.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

, 1 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



33.2 

0.0 

0.0 
?6.9 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 
31 

8 
* 0 

0 

0.0 

■ 9.0 

100.0 

(5) 



Technical 



Under $2 ,000 
$ 2,000-2,999 
$ 3,000-3,999 
$ 4,000-4,999 
f s 5, 000-5, 999 
$ 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,000-7,999 
$ 8,000-9,999 
$10.000-11 ,999 



5. 


3 


14.6 


25.0 


v21. 


8 


22. 


1 


17.2 


11.2 


2 


9 


4.6 


9.5 




9 


10. 


1 


5.8 


9.9 


3 


8 


3.0 


"3.9 


4 


6 


9. 


7 


4.9 


4 .2 


2 


.8 


1.7 


/ 4.4 


6 


3 


7. 


9 


4.5 


V7 


3 


.6 


5.7 


6.3 


7 


,1 


7. 


1 


5.5 


3.6 


4 


. 5 


7.8 


' 7.9 


6 


1 


5. 


4 


3.2 


5.4 


3 


.9 


8.4 


5.8 


4 


.3 


6. 


5 


6.-9 


' 5.9 


8 


.7 


9.0 




8 


.3 


8. 


9 


10.3 


5.4 


8 


.9 


10.7 


8.2 


7 


.1 


7 


5 


8.8 


* 11.2 



7.9 
7.2 
4.2 
4.0 
5.7 
2 .8 
3.9 
5.6 
9.4 



2.7 
1.4 
3.7 
3.6 
4.8 
3.5 
5.7 
7.3 
11.8 



Appendix Table 3 



(cont inued) 



Am punt of financial aid. 1978-79 school year, f 







Less 






7&0- * 








3000 


Variable " 




than 


200- 


400- 


1000- 


1500- 


2000- 


or 




None 


200 


399 


699 


999 


1499 ■ 


1999 


2999 


■ore 


^r laary income (contd 


) : 














* 




$12,000-14, 999 


12.8 


10.7 


7.7 


14.4 


5.5 


12.5 


14.3 


13.8 


16.6 


$13,000-19,999 


14.3 


15.9 


10.7 


6.0 


5.7 


8.5 


10.5 


17.4 


17.7 


$20,000-24,999 


12.1 


7.3 


3.5 


4.1 


2.3 % 


6.7 


6.5 


12.5 


13 .7 


$23,000 or over 


15.9 


0.6 


0.9 


3 .0 


1.5 


3.3 


4.8 


5.7 


7.6 


Parents deceased ' 


0.3. 


0.0 


0,2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 

iopll 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


loot 


100.0 


100.2 


100.1 


looll 


loo.l 




(2935) 


(187) 


<369) 


(3 92) 


(653) 


(412) 


(298) 


(4 71) 


(803) 



Vocational 



Under $2-, 000 
$v 2,000-2,999 
$v^5oo-3,999 
$ 4,000-4,999 
$ 5,000-5,999 
$ 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,000-7,999 1 
$ 8,000-9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000 or over 
Parents deceased 
Total 



9.6 


37.0 


• 28.2 


2«T 




30.8 


19.4 


23 .4 


10.2 


4.4 


3 .3 


9.4 


7.0 


16 


.3\ 


\ 97 


5.9 


7.7 


5.5 


2.0 


3.3 


4.9 


3.7 


6 


.9 


\ 10.7 


5.2 


1.9 


V9 


3 .8 


3.4 


7.3 


5.6 


8 


.1 


J 4 ' 5 


4.3 


7.9 


4.5 


3 .2 


3.9 


2.8 


8.3 


9 


.9 


' 4.3 


9.4 


9.9 


5.8 


7.6 


2.9 


1.4 


4.0 


5 


.5 


.5.5 


7.4 


1.8 


6.0 


7.0 


5.2 


12.1 


9.3 


3 


.6 


5.5 


3.4 


1.5 


6.1 


4.1 


9.5 


6.2 


3.6 


10 


.0 


9.8 


9.7 


-7.1 


9.6 


12.6 


9,6,- 


0.0 


16.0 


4 


.8 


■9.6 


7.8 


5.9 


8.3 


14.5 


15.0 


15.1 


9.1 


2 


.5 


2.7 


10.3 


7.7 


11.9 


13 .9 


15.3 


3.5 


3.7 


3 


.0 


5.8 


12.9 


22.6 


17,3 


16.1 


8*0 


0.0 


0.2 


0 


.0 


0.0 


2.3 


1.5 


4.1 


6.4 


10.6 


0.3 


0.5 


4 


.8 


1.1 


0.4 


1.2 


5.9 


4 .4 


0,3 


o.o 


0,8 


Q 


,0 


0.0 


. I.J 


: o,o 


_2*o 


. o.o 

100,1 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


ioo.i 


100.1 


100.1 


4981) 


(66) 


(126) 


(142) 


(195) 


(132) 


(97) 


(160) 


(329) 



4 



Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



Amount of financial aid. 1978-79 school-year. $ 

Les* ^ 3000 
Variable . ' than 260- 400 - 700- 1000- 1500 - 2000- or 
None . 200 399 699 999 ' 1499 1999 2999 more 



* r 

Col lege -transfer 

Occupation bead-of- 
household: 



ousenoi a. 
White collar 


62.3 


52 


.8 


47 


. 5 


73 


.4 


31 .2 


51 


6 


55. 


7 


54 


.2 


50 


.3 


Blue collar 


O A 1 

ZA . 1 


22 


.0 


28 


. 7 


18 


.4 


.35.7 


31 


4 


23. 


0 


29 


.7 


18 


. 1 


unskilled 


Q 1 

" . 7 


22 


.2 


20 


. 7, 


3 


.6 


25.4 


9 


8 


21. 


3 


12 


. 5 


30 


. 5 


Fan 


• 1 Q 


.3 


,0 


3 


2 




,6 


7.7 


7 


2 


0. 


0 


3 


£ 


1 


,1 


loxai 


Inn a 


loo 


:0 


loo 


:i 


ioo 


.0 


100.0 


loo 


6 


Too: 


0 


Too" 


.0 


-loo 


.0 




(701) 


• (32) 


(57) 


(44) 


(68) 


' (36) 


(25) 


(30) 


(42) 










General education 


















WO 1 19 i^vJLL**. 


57 4 


84 


.9 


53 


,3 


55 


.3 


21.2 


• 64 


9 


85. 


4 


77 


.7 


39 


.2 


Blue collar 


28.2 


15 




9 


.6 


5 


.1 


49.9 




6 


2. 


8 


22 


.4 


35 


.4 


Unskilled 


9.7 


"0 


:o 


34 


.5 


35 


,2 


21.7 


10 


7 


8. 


5 


0 


.0 


25 


.4 


Far* 


4.8 


0 


,0 


32 


,7 


7 


4 




15 


8 


3. 


2 


0 


4 


0 


.0 


Total 


.loo.l 


loo 


.0 


loo 


!i 






100.0 


loo 


0 


Too. 


0 


loo 




loo 


.0 




(13 5) 


(4) 


(10) 


(11) 


(11) 


(9) 


(9) 


(6) 


• (26) 










Spe 


cial 


credit 


















White collar 


76.7 


100 


.0 


' 0 


.0 


M 


.0 


46.6 


97 


6 


95. 


4 


51 


.3 


.100 


.0 


Blue collar 


16.6 


0 


.0 


100 


.0 


7 


, 7 


53.4 


0 


.0 


6. 


0 


48 


.7 


0 


.0 


Unskilled 


5.6. 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


16 


J3 


0.0 


2 


4 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


Farw 








0 


,0 


0 


,0 


0.0 


" 0 


J) 


f *■ 


6 


0 


,0 


0 


*f 


Total 


100.0 


Too 




loo 


.0 


ioo 


.0 


100.0 


Too 


.0 


loo 


0 


too 


.0 


loo 


.0, 




(340) , 


(l) 


(1). 




(4) 


(4) 


(4) 


(3) 


(3) 




Appendix Table 3 (continued) 



Variable 



None 



Amount of financial aid. 1978-79 school year. $ 
Less 3000 

tftmn 200- 400- 700- 1000- 1500- 2000- or 

,200 399 ' 699 999 1499 1999" 2999 »ore 



Occupation bead-of- 
bousehold (contd.) : 

White collar 

Blue collar 

Unskilled 

Fan 
^otal 



White collar 
Blue collar 
Unskilled 
Fan 
Total 



Technical 





C kJ 



o 



to 
o 

Appoadu Tab la 4 Kaol or*r (BO) and nv acorog (RS) of mioDi curriculum ud continuing a due at ion atudaota 00 
tarolUd in tba Kortb Carolina Community ColUp Syataa, 1979, wrt coot la a lag tbalr aducatioa, 
bj ago , box, raco , maxltal atatua, •duett loo* 1 attainment, primary in com* , aod occupation baad- 
of -bouatbol d 



Mmobj for cootlnuiar education* b 

VarLabla ~~ SoC MO* 5n7 fl>U ' JOl fefp LI? 1MT ftp jit WOT 



Curriculum atudaata 

































































11 






22 ox lata 


5 


7 


i 


1 


17 


4 


6 


4 


a 


3 


9 


.a 


2 


18. 


9 


10 


a 


3 


9 


a 


8 


4 


8 


0 


9 


3 


6 


7 


3 


8 


1 


1 


33 -at 


5 


6 


i 


1 


ia . 


7 


• 


3 


3 


3 


• 


.7 


a 


10. 


9 


8 


2 


1 


9 


a 


0 


4 


6 


a 


7 


a 


a 


10 


1 


3 


11 


0 


8 


30-39 


5 


4 


7 


1 


t 


6 


• 


* 


7 


4 


4 


7 


2 


6 


9 


8 


1 


5 


9 


i 


3 


3 


5 


0 


7 


i 


5 


10 


0 


7 


11 


0 


1 


40-41 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


t 


1 


a 


4 


1 


.2 


a 


2 


5 


7 


0 


7 


9 


0 


4 


5 


a 


a 


8 


0 


6 


10 


0 


a 


11 


0 


a 


50-52 


a 


0 


7 


3 


0 


7 


5 


0 


s 


4 


0 


8 a) 




0 


5 


8 


0 


a 


8 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


7 


0 


5 


10 


0 


fi 


11 


0 


i 




a 


0 


5 


9 


0 


0 


3 


0 


s 


S 


0 




ki 


0 


0 


7 


0 


i 


$ 


0 


a. 


1 


0 


8 


4 


0 


4 


10 


0 


.0 


8 


0 


i 


70 ox aort 


7 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


3 


0 


. 1 


m 

a 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


] 




Q 


I 


11 


Q 


Q 


4 


o 


i 


Sax 






























































11 






Halo 


5 


9 


1 


1 


ai . 


3 


6 


5 


s 


3 


11 


.4 


2 


17 


4 


8 


3 


5 


7 


4 


1 


4 


10 


5 


8 


3 


2 


10 


a 


5 


1 


s 


Ngaalo 

T 


3 


13 


1 


1 


n 


5 


6 


7 


.1 


S 


ia 


.6 


2 


20 


3 


9 


3 


4 


10 


3 


1 


4 


13 


0 


7 


5 


8 


9 


3 


.7 


11 


1 


4 


taog) 
Slack 


3 


5 


3 


1 


9. 


a 


6 


a 


.7 


4 


4 


8 


a 


7 


• 


7 


a 


1 


8 


2 


0 


5 


4 


0 


9 


1 


6 


10 


1 


.0 


11 


0 


6 


amorlcan Indian 


4 


0 


3 


1 


0 


5 


6 


0 


a 


3 


0 


.3 


a 


0 


4 


9 


0 


1 


7 


0 


a 


5 


0 


3 


8 


0 


1 


10 


0 


.1 


11 


0 


1 


■bit* 


fl 


16 


a 


1 


32 


3 


• 


• 


4 


' 4 


18 


.5 


a 


38 


9 


10 


4 


5 


8 


4 


8 


3 


18 


7 


7 


7 


0 


8 


5 


.0 


1 1 


2 


1 


toUa 


4 


0 


i 


a 


0 


a 


6 


0 


1 


3 


0 


.1 


i 


0 


2 


8 


0 


0 


7 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


11 


0 


.0 


10 


0 


0 


Ottamr 


1 


0 


a 


a 


0. 


a 


5 


0 


. 1 


• 


0 


.1 


3 


0 


2 


8 


0 


1 


9 


0 


1 


4 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 


7 


0 


.1 


11 


0 


0 


gmxttal atatiaa' 










* 
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8 Lag la / » 


4 


• 


6 


i 


It 


• 


6 


5 


.1 


3 


10 


4 


a 


1» 


a 


10 


a 


8 


9 


3 


3 


5 


1 


0 


7 


4 


2 


* 8 


3 


.7 


1 


.4 


MrrUd 




10 


4 


i 


It 


• 


6 


6 


-a 


4 


11 


.3 
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60-69 
70 or aora 



1 


16 


2 


7 


2 


5 


9 


2 


0 


2 


13 


7 


3 


12 


0 


5 


4 


3 




6 


0 


8 


2 


5 


6 


3 .4 


1 


11 


3 


5 


3 


6 


7 


2 


3 


2 


9 


6 


3 


7 


6 


6 


3 


1 


4 


4 


7 


I 


1 


7 


8 
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1 


5 


2 


5 


1 


8. 


8 


1 


0 


2 


4 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6 


1 


4 


4 


2 


1 




0 


8 


7 


1.2 


1 


1 


3 


4 


0 


5 


8 


0 


3 * 


2 


1 


2 


3 


0 


9 


6 


0 


3 


5 


0 


4 


9 


0 


2 


7 


0 3 



Continuing a ducat loo 



1 


4 




9 


0 


8 


7 


4 2 


2 


3.5 


3 


2 


9 


6 


1 


3 


4 


1 . 9 




1 


2 


5 


1.6* 


1 


e 


5 


8 


0 


9 


9 


0 9 


2 


5 7 


3 


4 


6 


6 


1 


9 


4 


3.3 


7 


1 


4 


5 


2.0 


1 


e 


8 


9 


0 


7 


8 


0.8 


2 


6 3 


3 


4 


9 


6 


1 


8 


4 


4 2 


7 


1 


3 


5 
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1 


4 


6 


* 


0 


3 


8 


0 4 


2 
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3 


3 


1 


6 


1 


1 


4 
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7 


0 


7 


5 
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1 


4 


2 


9 


0 


1 


8 


0' 2 


2 
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3 


2 


9 


5 


1 


0 


4 


2,8 


' 7 


0 


7 


e 
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1 


3 


1 


8 


0 


3 


9 
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2 
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3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


4 


2.4 


7 


0 


7 


e 
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2 


2 


5' 


8 


0 


3 


9 


0.0 


1 


3.1 


3 


2 


4 


6 


0 


8 


4 


1 6 


5 


0 


9 


7 


0.6 
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Sat * 
* Faafl&a 

R*ca 

Black 

Aaarlcan Indian 

Wblta 

Aaian 

Otbar 

Marital atatua 
Slafla 
Mar r lad 
ffldowad 
Saparatad 
Divorced 



1 


9 


9 


9 


1 


6 


• 


1 


7 


2 


7 


9 


3 


• 6.2 


6 


3 0 


4 


5 


3 


7 


2T2~ 


5 


3 


3 


1 


23 


0 


8 


2 


0 


9 


1 


9 


2 


21 


5 


3 
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5 
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4 


13 


7 


7 


4.7 


6 


6 
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4 


ft 
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2 
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9 
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3 
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6 


0 


1 


1 


25 
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1 


9 


2 


22 


9 


3 
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14 


9 


7 
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1 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 


»2 
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3 


0.1 


5 


0 


1 


6 


0.0 


7 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


9 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 1 


6 


0.1 


4 


0 


1 


7 


0.0 


5 


0 


1 



6 2 
20 8 
3 2 
0.9 
1 6 



1.1 
1 8 
0 3 
0 1 

0 2 




2.9 
12.8 
2.1 
0. 5 
0 7 



1 .3 
4 0 
1.0 
0 2 
0.4 



2.0 
5 I 

0.7 
0.3 
0.5 
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Yar labia 



10 



laatTt3t local cbtftcttrMtei thct toMgwd decision to itUnd*^ 

ngr" — pug cro ™ 

Jg_BT 



-pqg" 



6 M 



hjbt 

XT 



16 M 



TOE" 
ftp M 



— 5" 



TT 



■ let* at grade 
completed: 

6th or less 

9tb-Utb 

Ufa school or 
(SO 

IS ♦ 1-3 yr 

CoUsnje tr«eu- 
'ate 



Primary Uc 
Oscar $5,000 
$ 5,000-9, m 

no, ooo-i 4, m 

$15,000 of ower 
Parents a» o«».*e d 



1 


4 . 7 


1 


o.i 


9 


0 , 7 


2 


4 . S 


3 




5 


I 


3 


4 


a 


3^ 


6 


1 


3 


7 




6 0 


§ 


0 i 


§ 


1 0 


a 


4 . 9 


3 


3 .6 


5 


1 


9 


4 


3 


2 


7 


1 


5 


6 


1 
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9 
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8 
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2 
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3 
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5 


2 


9 


4 


6 


2 


7 


2 


2 


6 


1 
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• 


0.4 


9 
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2 
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3 


4.0 


6 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


7 


0 


8 


5 


1 
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• 
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9 


0.1 


2 
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? 
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6 


1 


3 


,4 


3 


5 


7 


1 


0 
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8 
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0 
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6 
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1 
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3 


5 
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2 


5 
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2' 
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6 
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.7 
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2 


1 


0 


6 


0 


1 


8 


0 


1 


1 


I- 


1 


3 
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4 


0 
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1 5 
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0 8 
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Appendi* Table 6, Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in 

the Morth Carolina Com un it y r Co lie fee System, 1979, by program, 
evaluation ox support services, and importance of support services 



Responses 



College- 
transfer 



General 
education 



Curr iculum students 

Technical 



Special 
^credit 



Vocat ional 



Transportat ion: 
Good 

Could improve 
Don't know 
Total 



Evaluation of services 



42.7 
20.6 
36,7 
100.0 
(1355) 



43.4 

13.9 
42 7 

100.0 
(26 5) 



35.5 
10 .6 
53.9 
100.0 
(403) 




40.4 

1.5 
38.1 
100.0 
(2151) 



Parking: * 
Good 

Could improve 
Don't know 
Total 



Child care: 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don't know 
Total 



Tuition aid: , 
Good 

Could improve 
Don't know 
Total t 



i 
* 




■ 14,7 
, 10.2 
^ 75.1 
100 .0 
.< .U34 5) 



41.3 
19. $ 
39,3 

!ooT 

(1354 



57.2 
<U.3 
1.5 
100.0 
(275) 



5.8 
2.9 
81.4 

TootT 

(260) Vfc 



37. .(J 

20. r " 

42.3 

£00 0 
(#71)2 



* 50.0 
39.6 
10.4 
100.0 
(420) 




53 .3 
43.3 

34 
100.0 
(6655) 



12^ 
12.6 
74.5 
"SO 
(6280) 



42.6 
22.7 
34.7 
*TUo$ 
(64 55) 



64 . 5 
29.6 
5.9 
100.0 
(2237) 



16.6 
16 .3 
67.1 
I<JT"o 
(2064) 



37.2 
22. 5 
40,3 
100.0 
(2130) 



Appendix Tafrle 6 (cont in tied) 



Responses 



College- 
transfer 



f General 
e ducat Ion 



Currjculua gtudsnts 
Special 



Technical 



credit 



Vocational 



ERiC 



Stipends: 
Good 

Could la prove 
Don't know 
Total , 



Health care: 
Good 

Could la prove 
Don't know 
total 



Job counseling:/ 
Good 

Could la prove 
Don't know 
Total 



Job placeaent: 

Good 

Could la prove 
Don't know 
Total 



25.0* 
20.3 

loo.o 

(1356) 



18. 5 
14. $ 
67.1 

looT 

(1346) 



30.0" 
22. 5 

100.0 
(1357) 



22.7 
24.0 
,33,3 

loo.o 

(1366) 



22,7 
20. 7 
56.7 
100.1 
(265) 



16.9 
15.3 
67.8 
1Q0.0 
-4264) 



32. 5 
22.0 
45.6 



100.0 
(269) 



23.3 
23.6 
53.1 
100.0 
(266) 



13.7 
7.1 

79.2 
100.0 
(401) 



8.8 
7.9 
83.3 
100.0 
(391) 



?2.6 
12.6 
64. 9 
100.0 
(400) 



19.0 
i 12.7 
^8.3 
100.0 
(3 97) 



27.7 
24.4 
47.9 
100.0 
(6430) 



19.4 

15.9 
64.7 
100.0 
(63 50) 



36.8 
25.0 
38.2 
100.0 
(6449) 



32.6 
26.5 
40.9 
100.0 
(6469) 



27.1 
24.4 
48.$ 
100.0 
(2119) 



22 .2 
19.7 

100.0 
(2088) 



39.2 
25.3 

100.0 
(2114) 



34 .4 

29.9 
35.7 
100.0 
(212 7) 



2 



Appendii Tiblt 6 (contioued) 

« : 



to 



Responses 



^ollege- 
transfer 



General 

education 



C urricula* stQdents 

Technical 



Special 
credit 



Vocational 



Academic counse 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don*t know 
Total 



52. e 

30 .6 
16.9 
100 1 1 
(1374) 




30.8 
13 .2 
56.0 
100.0 
(398) 



50.3 
25.4 
24.3 
100.0 
(6434) 



42. 7 
19.9 
37.3 

(2106) 



Personal counseling: 
* Good 

Could improve 
Don * t know 
• Total 



44.6 
25.0 
30.4 
1<)0 .0 
(1371) 



47.9 
23.4 
28.8 
"50 
(272) 



26.5 
12.0 
61 .5 
100.0 
(402) 



46.3 
25.7 
29.1 
100.0 
(6445) 




9 

ERJC 



Recreation facilities: 

«Good 

Could improve 
Don • t know * 
Total ' 



Study and reading areas: 

Good 

Could improve 
Don't know 
Total 




29.1 
.35.3 

35.6 
100.0 
(271) 



68.0 
21.7 

100.1 
(273) 



2 




40. 5 
13.9 
■ 45.5 

(40 5) 



30.6 
44.2 
25.2 
100.0 
(6408) 



70.7 
20.2 
9.0 
"SO 
(6473) 



38.0 
39.6 
22.4 
100.0 
(2131) 



69.3 
18 .3 
12.3 
"SO 
(2133) 



A. 



Appsndtx Table 6 (continued) 



Responses 



CoTli 



lege- 

transfer 



General 
educat ion 



Curriculum students 
Special 



Technical Vocational 



credit 



Library resources: 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don * t 'know r 
Total 



Sating facilities: * 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don't know 
Total 



Transportation 
Parking 
Child care 
Tuition aid 
St lpends 
Health care 
Job counseling 



69.3 
23. 1 
7.5 
99.9 
(1376) 



34 .2 
47.9 
17.8 
99.9 
(1381) 



66.1 
26.3 
7.6 
100.0 
(273) 



42.7 
41.6 
15.7 
100.0 
(274) 



\ 



Importance 

22.4 
(367) 

47.1 

(668) 
5.4 
(106) 

26.2 

(59) 

16.1 
(280) 
8)4 
(130) 

19.6 
(337) 



of support 
- 18.5 • 
(58) 
37.4 
(104) 

5.8 
(19) 
21.9 
(79) 
13 .1 
(57) 

9.1 
(30) 
16.8 
(53) 



40.5 
9.4 

50.1 
100.0 
(400) 



20.7 
27.4 
51.9 

100.0 

(4 70) 

serv ices* 



18.6 
(69) 
45.0 
(194) 

6.4 
(44) 
10.8 
(74) 

6.4 
(46) 

4.9 
(2 9) 
15. 5 
(84) 



73 . 7 
18 .8 
7.5 
100 .0 
(6529) 




73.2 
13 .2 
13 .6 
100.0 
(2153) 



36.0 
48.5 
15.5 
100.0 
(2523) 



20.0 
(54 5) 

32.7 
(768) 
8.6 
(24 9) 

17.2 
(586) 

16.1 
(503) 

11.2 
(328) 

21 .6 
(552) 



Appendix Table 6 (continued) 



Responses 





Curr 


% 

LcTuTutt students 


/ 


College- 


General 


Spec ial 


Technical 


Vocat ional 


transfer 


e due at ion 


ere dit 








17.1 


15.8 


33 . 5 


27.3 


(302)^ 


(60) 


(97) 


(2 586) 


(708) 


38. 


33 .9 


ID , U 


30 . 3 


15.2 


(638) 


(110) 


(99) 


(2Q.4 9) 


(431) 


24 . 9 


20.1 




24 9 


17.8 


(418) 


(74) 


(84)^ . 


(1780) 


(502) 


22 .8 




10.6 


17*. 1 


16.4 


(428) 


(40) 


(6 5) 


(1426) 


(440) 


35.1 


33.1 


16.3 


32.9 


24 .2 


(557) 


(102) 


(97) 


(234 5) 


(611) 


43 .1 


41.8 


20.2 


38.8 


27.1 


(696) 


(136) 


(128)' 


(278) 


(723) 


24 .3 


/17.4 


16.1 


26.2 


27.7 


(4 55) 


3 C69) 


(60) 


(2011) 


(742) 



N3 



Job placement 
Academic counseling 
Personal counseling 
/ Recreation facilities 
Study and reading areas 
Library resources - 
Eating facilities 



a Tbe frequencies and percentages related to this variable reflect only those stu- 
dents who indicated that a service was important to the*.* Multiple responses precluded 
frequency and percentage totals. k V ^ 



ERLC 



2k 



f 



appendix Table 7, 



•sighted percentage distribution of cont inuing erducat ion students 
enrollcTd In the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, 
by program, evaluation of support services, and importance of 
support services 



Responses 



Continuing education students 

Academic Fundamental Occupat ional 
extension educat ion extension 



Transport at ion : 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don't know 
Total 



Parking: 

Good 

Could * Improve 
Don ' t know 
Total 



Ch 11 d care : 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don • t know 
Total 



Evaluation of services 

40.2 ^ 
11.5 



(904) 



54,3 
25.2 
20.5 
100.0 
(944) 



11.0 
9.9 

iooTo 

(794) 



49.0 
18.2 
32.9 

TootT 

(641) 



56.4 
18.5 
25.0 
99.9 
(626) 



15.9 

ia.9 

73.2 
%J00.0 
(591) 



45. 5 
10.9 
43.6 
100.0 
(1681) 



57,9 
23 ?4 
18.7 
100.0 
(1735) 



14.2 
8.7 
77,1 
100.0 
(1460) 



Appendix Table 7 (continued) 



Reponses 



Tuition aid: 
Good 

Could improve 
Don * t know 
Total 



Stipends: 
Good 

Could in prove 
Don * t know 
Total 



Health care: 
Good _ 
Could Improve 
Don't know 
Total 



Job counseling: 
Good 

Could Improve^ 
Don't know 
Total 



ERLC 



Continuing education students 

Academic Fundamental Occupational 
extension education 7 extension 



17.9 
6.2 

75,8 
"50 
(777) 



22 .6 
15.0 
63.4 
100.0 
(598) 



21 .3 
9.3 
69.4 
100.0 
(144 9) 



13 . 9 
7.-3 
* 78.8 
100. Q 
(812) 



21.4 
16. 5 
62.1 
100.0 
(607) 



14 .2 
9.3 
76.5 
100.0 
(1460) 



12 . 7 
8.3 

79.0 
100.0 
,(844) I 



29.4 
12.1 

-St* 

(611) 



17.1 
8.2 

74,7 
100.0 
(1484) 



17.7 
8.7 
» 73.6 

loo.o 

(801) 



32 .8 
17.0 
50.3 
100.1 
(613) 



23,1 
9.8 

67.2 
To^T 
(1482) 



2\2 



Appendix Table 7 (continued) 



Response 



Continuing education students 

Academic Fundamental Occupat ional 
extension e ducat ion extension 



Job placement: 

Good 

Could improve 
Don't know ' • 
Total 



Academic counseling:* 
Good 

Could improve 
Don't know 
Total 



14.2 
9.7 

76.1 
100.0 
(804) 



18.9 
6.3 

74.8 
100.0 
(808) 



30.2 
20.9 
49.0 
100.1 
(608) 



45.3 
14.9 
39.9 

To^T 

(613) 



18.1 
12.3 
69.6 
100.0 
(1477) 



24 .7 
7.9 
67.5 
100.1 
(14 58) 



Personal counseling: 
Good 

Could improve 
Don't know 
Total 



24.7 
8.4 

66.9 
100.0 
(S34) 



52.2 
12.6 
35.3 
100.1 
(619) 



30.0 
9.1 
61.0 
100.1 
(1457) 



Recreation facilities: 

Good * 

Could Improve 
Don ' t know 
Total 



26.9 
12.0 
61J, 
100.0 
(833) 



32.8 
25.1 

100.0 
(608) 




ERLC 



24J 



to 
to 



Appendix Table 7 (continued) 



Response 



Continuing eductt ion* students. 

Academic Fun damental Occupational 
extension e ducat ion extension 



Study and reading areas: 
Good 

Could la prove 
Don ' t know 
Total / 



Library resources : 
Good 

Could Improve 
Don't know 
Total 



i 



31 .0 
12 .g 
56,4 
100.0 
(828) 



32.5 
12.5 
55.0 
100.0 
(818) 



64.7 
18.2 
17.1 
100.0 
(632) 



57.8 
18.1 
24 .1 
100.0 
(608) 



38.9 
9.2 
51.9 

lop.o 

(1493) 



39.4 
10.0 
50.6 
100.0 
(1505) 



Eating facilities: 
Good 

Could in prove 
Don't know 
Total 



25.4 
17.2 
57,4 
100.0 
(8<9) 



39.9 
24.2 
36.0 

Too^T 

(614) 



30.8 
17.9 
51.3 

(1528) 



ERLC 



Transportat ion 
Parking 
Child care 



Importance of support services " 

14.3 37.3 

(218) 0236) 

\ 23.2 26.8 

(267) (176) 

4.0, 9.7 

(50) ^ A (*2) 



15.3 
(401) 

25.9 
(586) . 

5.6 
(123) 



Appendix Table 7 (continued) 



Response 



Continuing education students 

Academic Fundamental Cccupat looal 



tension 


• ducat Ion 


extension 


3.9 


14 .4 


8.8 


V (59) 


(96) 


(208) 


\i 2 


13.1 


5.1 . 


,>3) 


(97) , 


(123) 


*4.3 


19.9 , 


6.3 


(70) 


(123) 


(155) 


5.3 


19.0 


7.8 


(69) 


(134) 


(197) 


5.4 , 


18.7 


9.3 


(73) 


(138) 


(251) 


4.9 


22 .8 


8.3 . 


(66) 


(171) 


(206) 


8.8 


30.3 


9.8 


(145) 


(219) 


(240) 


6.8 


14 . 1 


6.4 


(148) 


(95) 


(159) 


9.1 


34.3 


9.3 


(152) 


(240) 


(250) 


9.3 


28.8 


11.8 


(147) 


(200) 


(278) 


8.8 


23.2 


9.8 


(169) 


(144) 


(251) 



Tuition aid 
Stipend 
Health care 
Job counseling 
Job placement 
Academic counseling 
Personal counseling 
Recreation facilities 
Study and reading areas 
Library resources 
Sating facilities 



The frequencies and percentages related to this variable reflect only those 
students who Indicated that a service was important to them. Multiple responses 
precluded frequency and percentage totals. 




ro 
ro 



appendix. Table 8. 



Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by program, 
preference for using a standard name for the institutions in the 
System, and, feelings about a standard nave 



Responses 



College- 
transfer 



General 
e ducat ion 



Curriculum students 
Special 



Technical Vocational 



credit 



Pre ference for standard name 



No standard name 
Community colleges 
Technical institutes 
Technical colleges 
No opinion 
Total 



"ZT7T 
40.7 
1.0 

3.2 
31.1 

Too^r 

(1462) 



12.0 
39.9 
12. 5 
13.4 
22.2 
100.0 
(295) 



*5.0 
, 36.2 
5.1 
5.3 
28.6 
100.2 
(465) 



Feelings 

Community colleges and technical 
institutes tfre basically the 

Would help give all the 
same status 

Would help studaorts to transfer 

Community colleges and technical 
institutes, are* basically differ- 
ent I 

No change wanted 

Does not matter what Institution 
is called 
Total 



about a standard name 



ITT 



11.6 



22.5 



16.1 



16.9 



16.6 



10, 
17, 



20 
3 



10.4 

37.5 

100.0 
(1461) 



8.2 
29.2 

100.0 
(295) 



10 

9 



10, 
35, 



100.1 
(461) 



13.1k 
36^7 > 

9.4 
16. 5 
23.8 
IO 
(7072) 



20.8 



18,6 

17.7 
8.5 



4 .6 
29.9 

ToO 

(7041) 



14.2 
26.7 
14.4 
13 .7 
51.0 
ISO 
(24 93) 



21.6 



12.2 



§.5 

8.6 





, A^prftadtx Table 



nse 



No standard Dame 
Community colleges 
Technic* 1 ! ijist itutes 
Technical cdlUeg^s 
No opinion^ 
Tot»l 



Preference for standard name 

14.3 ^ 
25. 5 
13 .3 
7.8 v 

« • • 39.1 



* 100.0 
(1282) 



^^Offijtun it y colleges and t^hnlcaT 
^^^iofit ltutei are- basically 



Feelings about a 
i< 
the 



standard name 
16.9 



J2.1 
24.0 
• 14.3 
9.9 
39.8 
100.0 
(724) 



23.8 



same 

Would help give all the 

same "status , - 
Woul d'^dtt^ st tfpent s to. transfer 
Comauirt3^^Molleges#and technical 

J.ns*tituNW are basically dif- « 

ferent 
No change wanted 
Does JEfli matter what institution 

is called 

TotaT 



11.3 



7 . 
50. 




ioo. a 

(1270) 



9.6 

4.* 

9.2 



10.2 
42.8 

100.0 
(719) 



24. 



) 



. 14^ 

28.8 
L3.0 
.7.9 
36.1 
100.0 
(2213) 

' 20X 



12.5 

7.7 
8.0 



11.5 
40.1 

100;1 
(2181) 



Weighted percentage distribution of continuing education students 
enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System. 1979, by 
program, preference for using a standard name for the Mtejitutions 
in the System, and feelings about a standard name 



Continuing education students 

Academic Fundamental Occupational 
extension e ducat ion ■ extension 



Appendix Table 10. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in 
*be Nortfc Carolina Community College System, 1979, by program, 
^gjoarce of income, parents provide over one-half of support, head-of 
ftouse^ld, hoars worked/week, wages/hoar, and employment plans 



Variable 




Col lege - 
transfer 



Source of income* » b : 
Employment 





Parents provide over one- 
.half of support: 
Yes 

T6tal 



67.0 
(895) 

po.i 

(602) 
18.6 
(194) 
1.4 
(26) 
13.5 
(240) 
11.4 
(195) 
0.8 
(13) 
9.4 
(K39) 



34.6 
65.4 
- lOD.O 
(1466) 



Curr lea Impost adepts 

General Special ' Techpical 
educat ion credit 



Vocat ional 



57.4 


70 . 7 


64 .2 


^ 54 . 7 


(183) 


(34 9) 


(4240) 


(1177) 


12.9 


11 .7 


21 .2 


13 .0 


(53) 


(46) . 


(1819) 


(423) 


34.1 


28 .9 


18.5 


17.0 


(79) 


(140) 


(1243) 


(417) 


0 8 


0 .6 


1 . 1 


-0.9 




(5) 


(82) 


(32) 


13.1 


13 .1 


10.6 


7.8 


(30) 


(53) 


(828) 


(212) 


" 19.0 


7.9 


16.4 


19.6 


i 


0.1 


41249^ 
f 2.3 


2.0 




(2) 


(196) 


(72) 


11.7 


6.4 


11.8 


14 . 7 


(33) 


/(26> 


(96) 


(465) 


13 .0 


\ 13.6 


23.8 


.18.3 


87.0 


86.4 


76.2 


81.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


. ioo-. o 


(294) 


(466) ' 


(7072) 


(2489) 




/ 






21. 









Appendix Tfrble 10 (continued) 



Curriculum students 

Variable, s College- General Special Technical Vocational 
■ transfer education credit 



Head-of -household: 



Father 




49 7 


91 n 

* x . U 


1 Q 1 

19,1 


i a a 


99 9 
44,4 


Mftt h*»r 




7 Q 


C A 


9 Q 
4 . J 


Q C 

y . o 


y . 0 


SaI f 




9 7 fi 


Jo, J 


jy . d 


j y . 4 


.4 Q Q 

4 y , 0 






1 Q 9 






17 . y 


1 A> fi 

14T, D 


UlOV* IJilBl ifv 




T 4 


A C 


A *7 


1 ^ 
1.4 


9 1 
4 . O 


Xit haw 




1 . u 


A T 

0.7 


A O 

0 . 4 


1.1 


* 1 .6 


Tr>t a 1 




l nn a 


1 AA 1 
1UU . 1 


1 AA 1 
100 , 1 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 






(14 07) 


fO QA \ 


/ A C A \ 

(4b4) 


(7075) 


(24 yy) 


noujrs woriva/ivoi. 














Less than 5 




2.2 


2.7 


3.0 


2.3 


3.3 


5-9 




3.0 


2.7 


0.6 


3.3 


1.9 


in-i q 




' T 19 9 

' hit . 4 


K fi 


1 Q 

1 . O 


Q O 
O , J 


A 1 

4 . 7 


9A— 9 Q 




1 A C 
14,5 


D . 4 


6 . 0 


9 . 7 


6 . 1 






1 A "7 
1U , / 


y . 4 *- 


O A 

" . 4 


7 . 0 


b . 7 


40-44 




9 9 fi 
4 4 , o 


4 7.7 


4 J , O 


4o . 0 


4b . b 


4 5-49 


• 


2 8 


3 4 






0 • «-> 


50 or more 




l!6 


5^0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.3 


Not wage earner 




30.2 


37.6 


28.3 


32. 7 


39.1 


Total 




100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.2 


ioo-.o 






(1455) 


(297) 


(4J6) 


(7074) 


(2485) 


Wages/hour : 














Less than $3 .00 




18. 1 


V 11 .3 


3.0 


14. 5 


11.1 


$3.^0-3.49 




16.7 


14.1 


8.8 t 


15.1 


9.6 


$3 . 50-3 . 99 




8.9 


8.1 


8.8 


7.5 


7.1 


$4.00-4.49 




5.1 


8.3 


9.0 


6.0 


6.2 



24:; 



Appendix Table 10 (continued) 



Variable 



Wage a /hour (Contd.) : 
$5.00-5.99 
$6.00-6.99 
$7.00-8.99 , 
$9.00 or Bore 
JQpt wage earner 



Col lege - 
transfer 



General 
e ducat Ion 



Currlculun students 

Technical" 



Special 
credit 



5 
1 

3 
3 
33 

foo 

(1439) 



' 8.6 
2 . 5 
3.3 
' 3.8 
38.5 
IOO^T 
(29 5> 



8 

7 

7 

9 
32 
100.3 
(4 56) 



6.7 
4.0 
4.1 
1.9 
35.1 

(7005) 



Vocat lonal 




(2439) 



ftiploypent plans: 
Work in North Carolina 
fork elsewhere 
Military 

HoMaxaker • 
Ret Ire went 

• Otbjr 



74.1 

9.7 

r.i 

2.2 
2 .0 

ISO 

(1^58) 



76.2 
4.4 
4.1 

0.7 
5. 5 
9.2 
TOO^T 
(296) 



73, 
4 , 

.0 , 
3 , 
7. 

IocTo 

(460) 



80 
10 

1 

1 

0 
5 

100.0 
(7061) 



77 
9 
1 

* 1 
3 
7 

Joo.o 

(2488) 



1 Aqtaal unweighted frequencies. 



^Multiple responses precluded owerall totals. 



Appendix Table 11 , 



Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum stuctents enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by program, high 
school average, high school rank, and GED score 



Vkriable 



College- 
transfer 



Curr icul urn stuctents 
General 



e ducat ion 



Special 
credit 



Technical Vocational 



High school average: 
A 

B 

C 

Below C 

Did not attend 
Total 



High school rank: 
Upper 1/3 of class 
Middle 1/3 of class 
Lower 1/3 of class 
Did not graduate 
Total 



flflrt) score : 
/Did not take 
/ 225-249 
\ Less than 225 
Total 



18.2 
56 1 
24.0 

0.9 

0,7 
99. 9 

(1460) 



36.0 
52.7 
' 5.2 
6.0 
100.0 
(1443) 



. 96 7 
2.6 
0.8 

Too^: 

(1262) 



19.9 
54.1 
24.9 
1.0 
0.2 

(297) 



38.0 
45.2 
8.4 
8.4 
100.0 
(295) 



94.4 
4.8 

OA 

100.0 
(241) 



27.6 
57.2 
14.6 *j 

0.5 

0.1 
100.0 
(468) 



48.4 

43 .3 
3.2 
5.1 
100.0 
(462) 



.99.3 
0.7 

loo'l 

(414) 




100.0 

(7018) 



92.3 
6.9 

lO(To 
(5910) 




100.0 
(2464) 



87.0 
10.6 
2.4 
100.0 
(2020) 



Appendix Table 12. 



Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by prograa, 
change in residence to attend^ Monthly rent, residence while at- 
tending, and trips to class/week 



Var iable 



Curriculum studejfrts 

College- General Special Technical 
transfer 'e ducat ion credit 



Vocational 



✓ 



Change in residence to 
attend: 
Mo, bom* county 
No, cossute fro* other 

county 
Yes, moved to attend 
Yes, moved from out-of-state 
Yes, other reasons 
* Yes, foreign student 
f% Total 



Hontbly rent while attend- 
ing: 
None 

$ 49 or less 
$ 50-99 
$100-14 9 
$150-200 
$201 or wore 
Total * , 



69 5 


76.7 


83 .0 


18. 1 


12.3 


12 . 9 


3.1 


1.9 


0.0 


1 . 1 


0 . 0 


U . o 


6.6 


9.1 


3.3 


1.6 


AO.O 


0.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(1470) 


(296) 


(408) 


88. 5 


lk 95.5 


97.2 


2.1 


0.5 


s 0.2 


2.7 


1.6 


1.8 


3.3 
2:3 


■ >« • 


0.2 
^ 0.5 


" 1.2 


0.1 


* 9.2 


iooli 


100.0 


100. J 


(1460) 


(298) 


(467) 



65. 
20. 

4 

6 
0 



100.2 
(7096) 




70. 
17. 

,2. 
1, 
7. 
0, 



loo! 0 

(250 5) 



91 . 
0. 
3, 
2 

2. 

0, 



TootT 

(2512) 



t 



Appendix Table 12 (continued) 



College- 
transfer 



General 

e ducat Ion 



Curriculum students 
Special 



Technical Vocational 



:redit 



Residence while attending: 
Parents 

Spou 

Cbildpren 
Re 1 at Its 
Board 
Self 
Friends 
Other 
< Total 



45.7 


25.6 


12.3 


34. 8- 


28 


33 6 


49.5 


56,5 


41.0 


' 46.3 


3.3 


9.3 


4.7 


4 7 


4.0 


2.6 


1.4 


2.1 


2.4 


2.2 


0.8 


0.4 


0.1 


1.0 


0.8 


7.2 


9.1 


11.4 


9.6 


8.3 


4.5 


4,6 


2.1 


4.4 


3.1 


2 .5 ' 


i' °'? 


10.9 


2.2 


7.3 


100.2 


lQO.l 


100.2 


loo.i 


100.1 


(1462) 


(297) 


(468) 


(7095) 


(2511) 



Trips to class/week: 



1 


14.3 


17.9 


51.1 


4.0 


3.8 


2 


11 .4 


21.1 


36.9 


17.5 


11.3 


3 


6.6 


11.9 


4.0 


9.3 


11.1 


4 


6.5 


10.9 


2.8 


• 14.5 


14.6 


5 


4 5.1 


26.3 


3.1 


42.7 


51.7 


6 


4.5 


5.1 


0.5 


3,4 


1.7 


7 or more 


11 .6 


6.9 


1.7 


8,7 


k M 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


looli 


100.0 




(1461) 


(2 95) 


(470) 


(7057) 


(2497) 



Appendix Table 13. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum stuctonts enrolled 
•ia-tbe North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by program, 
hours In class/week, .classes this quarter, quarters enrolled, and 
plans to enroll in degree program 



Variable 



boilege- 
transfer 



General 

e ducat ion 



Curriculum students 

Technical 



Special 
credit 



Vocat ional 



Bouts in class/week: 



1-3 


22.2 


30 .a 


80.5 


11 .3 


5.5 


6-10 


19.3 


28. 1 


14 .6 


22.6 


10.9 


11-13 


26.1 


28.2 


2.3 


24 .9 


18.1 


16-20 


24.2 


11.7 


' 0.9 


16.5 


14.7 


21-25 


5. 9 


1.3 


0.4 


11.3 




26-30 


1.6 


0.7 


0.4 ^ 


7.2 


25.7 


31 or more 


0.7 


0.0 


0.9 


6.2 




Total 


100.0 


looll 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 




(1469) 


(298). 


(467) 


(709$) 


(2512) ■ 



Classes this quarter: 
1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

-6 

7 or more 
Total 



Quarters enrolled: 
1 (first) 
2 
3 
4 



20.7 
17.7 
16.4 
23. 5 
. 1*6 
5.3 

■ *,« 

100.0 

(1455) 



11.1 
9.1 

31.8 
7.2 



32. 5 
25.8 
*5. 5 
11.7 
3.8 
0.5 
0.3 
TOO^T 
(294) 



19.1 
14.5 

20.8 
9.0 



83.9 
10.3 

i\ 

0.8 
0.4 
0,2 
100 0 
(467) 



40.3 
25.1 
8.1 
8.8 



15.7 

21 .8 
22.5 

22 .8 
12.4 

3.9 
1.0 
100. 1 
(7016) 



12.7 
8.9 

29.3 
6.1 



41 

22 
16 
16 
* 6 

1 

0 

100.0 
(24 72) 



1 
2 
3 
3 
t 
1 
5 



15.5 
11.5 
38 .7 
8.8 



Appendix Table 13 (continued) 

■ ^ — 



Variable 




College- 


General 


Special 


Technical 


Vocat ional 






transfer 


e due at ion 


credit 






Quarters enrolled 


tcontd.) : 








* 




5 / 




6.2 




2.7 


5.2 


4.4 


c 

D 




1 Q 




r «7 

5 . 7 




7 . o 


7, 




7.7 


6.5 


1.0 


10.9 


4.9 


8 




3.5 


1.9' 


2.3 


3.4 


1.8 


9 




9 . 5 


14.1 


6.0 


13.7 


7.0 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


TooTo 


99.9 


ioo.l 






(1471) 


(298) 


(467) 


(7100) 


(2500) 


Plan to enroll in 


degree 












program : 














Yes 




87.4 


82.2 


48.1 


61.7 


45.9 


No 




12.6 


17.8 


51.9 


38.3 


54,2 


Total 




- 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo.i 






J146 5) 


(298) 


(467) 


(7075) 


(2493) 



9 

ERIC 



to 



Appendix Table 14. Value orientation toward education and institutional characteris- 
tics that most influenced curricula* students to enroll in the 
^ North Carolina Community College System, 1979, by program, rank 

order (RO) of responses, and raw scores (RS) a 



Curriculum students 

College- General Special Technical Vocational 

Responses transfer e ducat Ion • credit - 

RO RSP RO . RSP RO RSP RO RSQ RO RSb 





Reason 


cont inued 


e ducat ion 




3Ta 












To contribute sore to society 


3 ' 


id. 32 


4 


6. 


92 


5 


31. 


117. 


67 


5 


39. 


01 


To earn more money 


l 


43 


34 


1 


10 


49 


1 


47 




1 


243 


74 


1 


85 




To become more cultured* 


6 


15 


95 


6 


4 


53 


6 


26 


19 


6 


59 


91 


6 


19 


87 


i o gain a gmnerai tuucii j^d 




28 


69> 


3 


6 


96 


3 


34 


04 


3 


128 <42 


4 


42 


94 


To^ get a better Job 

* 


2 


39 


96 


2 


8 


41 


4 


33 


52 

A 

74 


2 


227 


17 


2 


70 


15 


To Improve my reading and 
study skills 


10 


6 


77 


7 


2 


29 


10 


7 


8 


37 


84 


9 


14 


60 


To improve my social life 


8 


8 


63 


9 


1 


41 


8 


13 


55 


9 


33 


70 


8 


14 


87 


To learn more things of . 

✓ interest 

* 


' 5 


24 


56 


5 


5 


31 


' 2 


46 


47 


5 


113 


20 


3 


47 


42 


To meet interesting people 


7 


10 


28 


8 


1 


.93 


7 


19 


.13 


7 


40 


64 


7 


18 


.18 


My parents or spouse wanted 
■•to R * 


9 


8 


29 


10 


1 


.15 


9 


8 


.15 


10 


32 


64 


10 


12 


.14 



There was nothing better to do 11 : 3.30 11 0.59 11 4.13 11 13.21 11 7.77 



Appendix Table 14 (continued) 



ERIC 



Curriculum students 

College- General Special Techn leal Vocational 

transfer e ducat Ion credit 

RO 



RORSb 



RO 



R3b RO 



RSb 





Inst itutional 


character 1st ic 












a 1 

91 




Educational prograae or 
courses available 


2 


44 




2 


11 


56 


1 


65 


75 


1 


2 55 


68 

ft 


1 


29 


Financial assistance available 


7 


9.18 


6 


2 


79 


8 


4 


00 


5 


79. 


41 


5 


33 


80 


Job placement services 


9 


2 


98 


9 


0 


72 


9 


3 


46 


,7 


52 


58 


7 


20 


40 


or work) > 


1 


50 


15 


1 


11 


82 


2* 


51 


56 


2 


212 


05 


2 


69 


52 


Low cost 


3 


43 


57 


3 


9 


56 


3 


51 


10 


•3 


175.06 


3 


53 


87 


Open-door adalsslons policy 


5 


*7 


29 


5 


4 


24 


5 


21 .46 


6 


62 


33 


6 


21 


.99 


Quality of instruct ion 


4 


22 


30 


4 


4 


.83 


4 


40 


.91 


4 


100 


19 


4 


' 38 


14 


Student-centered instruction 
and activities 


8 


9 


18 


8 


1 


.85 


7 


12 


59 


9 


33 


19 


9 


14 


66 


Other reasons 


6 


12 


55 


7 


2 


.01 


6 


14 


.47 


8 


50 


72 


8 


19 


.10 



*RS (raw score) is the weighted frequency tlaes the converted rank value; each 
first choice multiplied by 5, each second by 4, each third by 3, and so on. 



b Raw score values are In tens of thousands. 
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Appendix Table 15. Weighted percentage distribution of continuing education students 
enrolled In the North. Carol ina Community College System, 1979, by 
program, source of income, parents provide over one-half of sup- 
% m port, head-of -household, hdurs worked/eeek, wages/hour, and ea- 

-* ployment plans 



Variable 



Continuing education students 

Academic Fundamental Occupat ional 
extens ion e ducat Ion extene Ion 



Source of lncoi 

Employment 

Parents 

Spouse 

Relat ive 

Savings 
n Retirement 

Welfare 

Other 



46 

2 
36 
0 
8 
26 
2 
5 



.3 
1 
2 

,7 
.0 
. 5 
, 5 
. 7 



57.1 
10.8 
13 

2 

6 
17 

7 
15 



56.4 

2.7 
25.2 
1.7 
7.1* 
21.0 
2.4 
7.1 



Parents provide over one-half of support: 
Yes 

No «* , 

Total Lr 



3.0 
97.0 
100 .0 
(1274) 



12.8 
87.2 
100.0 
(719) 



4.1 

95,9 
100.0 
(fcttH) 



Head-of -household: 





Father 


5.7 


16.8 , 


7.6 




mother 

Self 

Spoume 

Other relative 
Other • 


• LJ 
31.0 , 
55.7 - 

1.9 

3.8 


10.4 
44 .6 

20. 5 
3.8 
3,8 


2.7 
42.8 
40. 5 

1.3. 


o 

ERIC 


Total 


100 .0 
(1305) 

2 ^ 


96.9 
(723) 


16o.5 

(2239) 



Appendix Table 15 (continued) 



Variable 



Continuing education gtudsnts 

Academic Fundamental Occupational 
extension e ducat ion extension 



Hour 8 worked/week: 
Less than 5 

5-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50 or bo re 
Not wage earner 
Total 



2.1 

3.1 
2.1 
3.6 
7.8 
27.7 
2.6 
50,9 
99.9 
(1329) 



.6 

r.s 

2.1 
6.0 
10.6 
34 .8 
4.4 
38.0 
100.0 
(726) 



1 
2 
2 

3 
6 
38 
5 

39. 

IooTo 

(2 2 58) 



Wage ■ /hour : 
Less than $3 .00 
$3 .00-3 .49 
$3 . 50-3 .99 
$4 .00-4 .49 
$4.50-4.99 
$5.00-5.99 
$6.00-6.99 
$7.00-8 .99 
$9.00 or sore 
Not/wage earner 
Total 



8.1 

6.6r^ 
4.1 
2.8 
6.4 
4.1 
2.1 , 
3.7 
J42 
99.9 



(1268) 



23 
14. 

7. 
4 , 
2. 
5. 
1 

2. 
0.0 
37.5 
99.9 
(715) 



.2 
7 
.3 
.8 
9 
.4 
.8 
.3 



9.3 
8.7 
7.7 
5. 5 
4.4 



7 
4 
4 
4 

43 



Too 

(2171) 



2 



9 

ERIC 



Appendix Table 15 (continued) 



— 

lng e ducat io 
Fundamental 



to 
w 

QO 



Variable 



thXii 



Cont inu 

Academic 
extens ion 



ion students 
~~ ' .Occupat ional 



education 



Plan to work in Nprth TZarol ina after 
cos pie ting educational program: ^ 

Definitely yes . 

Think so 0 \ * - 

Don't know 

Don't think so^ 

Definitely not 
Total 



X 



34U 
1L.1- 
U.7 
8.7 
33.7 
100.0 
(1266) 



45.7 
20.8 
15.1 
5. 5 
13.0 
100.1 
(731) 



extension 



47.5 
11.9 
11.0 

;20. 5 
1(^0.0 
(2159) 



^Multiple responses precluded totals. 



Appendix Table 16, 



weighted 

enrolled 
propria , 



percentage, dlstribut \onx>f continuing education students 
.In the North Caroling Couunlty College System, 1979, by 
high school avey£ge, high school rank, .and GED scope 



ar table 



*£oritiJblng education students 
Acacjewlc " Fundamental Occupational 



extension 



e ducat Ion 



extension 
— r — =-» — 



High school average: 
A 

B 

C 

Below C A 
Did not attend 
Total 



High school rank: 
Upper 1/3 of class 
Middle 1/3 of class 
Lower 1/3 of class 
Did not graduate 
Atal 



23^3 

'5^ 
13.6 
1.0 
10-6 
100.0 
(13CAB) 



40.0 
35.8 
2.0 




(1276) 



100.0 
(712) 



100. 
(21681 



GSD score: 
Did not take 
22 5-2^ k 
Less tAan 225 

TotalQN. ' . 



98.9 
0.9 
; ^ fc 0.2 
100.0 
(1166) 



91 .8 
2.4 
5.8 
100.0 
(696V 



96,0 
3.1 

loo.o 

(1933) 



Appendix T|^ le 17. 



Variable 



Weighted percentage distribution of continuing education stuctents 
enrolled in the North Carolina Community College 'System, 1979, by 
program, change in residence to attend, monthly rent, residence 
while attending, and trips to class/week ^ 

: — 

Continuing education students 

— Academic F^n daaental Occupational 



extension 



e ducat Ion 



extension 



Change in residence to attend: 
No, hove county 
No, commute i>om*-tffher county 
Yes, moved to attend . 
Yes, moved from out-of-state 
Yes, other reasons 
Yes, foreign student 
Total 



Monthly rent while attending: 
None 

$ 49 or less £» 
$ 50-99 
$100-149 
$150-200 ^ 
$201 or more 
Total 



Residence wb ile attending: 

Parents 
' Spouse 

Ch ildren 

Relative 



1 v t ■ 



88 , 1 


82 .2 


± 84 .1 


8 , 5 


6 * 4 


9.1 * 


0,5 


1^9 


0.2 


Vw j « 0 1 
2 5 


* 0.9 
7^7 


0 1 

5.. 6 


0 5 


1 .0 


0.4" 




100.1 


100 1 .jW 

* WW . * JV 




V t *t Of 


(2278) 


97.9 


94 .9 


97.8 . 


0.5 


2.6 


0.5 


0.2 


1 .8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


* 0.2 


0.0 


0,1 


0,2 


I* 1 


0-3 




100.0 


TooT 


100.1 


(133 5) 


(720) 


(2262) 


6.6 


21 .3 


10.0 


65.2 


35.0 


61 .7 


4.7 


6.4 


' 4.9 


1 .3 


5.1 


1 .« 



Appendix Table 17 (continued) 



Variable 



Ac a den ic 
extension 



Continuing education students 
Fundamental 



e ducat ion 



Occupat ional 
extension 



Residence while attending (contd.) 
Board 
Self 
Friends 
Other 



0.6 
11.9 
0.6 
9.1 
100.0 
(1337) 




04 
11.0 

1.3 

9,9 

100.0 

(2256) 



Trips to class/week: 

'1 ' V 

2 
3 
* 4 

5 

' 6 

7 or more 
Total 



,70.6 
18.0 
5. 5 
2.9 
1.7 
0.5 
0.9 J 
lOO^T 
(1328) 



12.9 
50.9 

8.3 
13 .3 

8.0 



4 .2 
2.4 



100.0 
(729) 



54.5 
27.7 
4.2 
3.0 
9.5 
0.1 
1.0 
100.0 
(2288) 




Appendix Table 18, 



Weighted percentage distribution of cont ina in g e ducat ion students 
enrolled in the North Carol ina* Community College System, 1979, by 
program, hours in crass/week, classes this quarter, and quarters 
enrolled 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
Academic Fundamental Occupational 
extension educat ion extension 



Hours in class/week:' 

1-5 

6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 

31 or more 
Total 



75 

16 
3 
2 
0.2 
0.8 
0.9 

TooT 

(133 5) 



9 
6 



34 .8 
42.0 
13 .7 
3.9 
0.8 
1 .8 
3.1 
100,1 
(726) 




(2266) 



Classes this quarter: 
1 
2 

3 * 

4 

5 

- 6 

7 or more 
% Total 



87.7 
8.3 
2.9 
0.7 
0.3 
,0.1 
J) 



100.0 
(L276) 



80.6 
10 .6 
4.7 
3.8 
0.2 
0.1 

P.* 

100.0 
(70 5) 



90.0 
7.6 
1.0 
0.3 
0.9 
0.1 
0.1 

ioo. a 

(2208) 



Quarters enrolled: 
1 
2 

3 



2f 



31.4 

16:7 
15.8 



39.2 
18 . 5 
12'.8 



44.6 
16. 5 
11.2 



Appendix Table 18 (continued) 



Variable 



Cod t Id u log education students 
Aqadeaic - Fundamental - Occupational 
ex tens Ion education extension 



Quarters enrolled -(coot d ) : 
4 

5 
6 

' 7 



Total 



8.8 


8.4 


7.1 


5.2 


5v0 


3.7 


4 . 7 


4.4* 


3.7 


2.4 - 


1.8 


1.5 


2.5 


1.6 • 


1.9 


12^5 a • 
100.0 N 


8. 4 


9.9 


ioo.i 


100.1 


(1312) 


(721) 


(2249) 




Appendix Table 19. Inst itut ional character ist ics that sost influenced continuing 
' . education students to^nroll tn the North Carolina Community 

College System, 1979, py program, rank order (RO) of responses, 
ana* ra» scores (RS)* 



K3 



ERLC 



Institutional characteristic 



Continuing education students 

f- Academ ic Fun da cental Occapat ional 



extens ion 



e ducat ion 



extension 





RO 


RS D 


RO 


RS 


D 


RO 


RS D 






Educational programs or courses available 


1 


86 . 51 


1 


51 . 


35 


1 


192 .23 






Financial assistance available 4 


8 


5. 51 


9 


8. 


54 


8 


21.99 


Or, 

> 

y 


> 


Job placeavent services 


9 


4 .10 


8 


10. 


67 


9/ 


21.72 






Location (nearness to home*or work) 


2 


J8.83 


2 


42 . 


20 


2 


173 .66 






Low cost 


3 


67. TO* 


3 


28. 


15 


3 


141 .17 






Open-door amissions policy 


6 


25.44 


5 


18. 


25 


6 


48.89 






Quality of instruction * ^ 


4 


58 .04 


4 


22. 


93 


* 4 


109.40 


c 

W 




Student-centered instruction and 
act ivities 


7 


21 . 58 


7 


12. 


51 


7 


35.83 ,' 






Other reasons 


5 


26 .30 

0 , 


6 


14 . 


37 


5 









a RS (raw score) is the Weighted frequency times the converted rank value; each 
f irst choree multiplied by 5, each second by 4, each third by 3, and so on. 



b R»4 



score values are in tens of thousands. 



